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PREFACE. 


fT^IIE language spoken in and round Kalat,' the capital of 
the Khanate and the meeting-place of Sarawan and 
Jhalawan, is regai’ded by most Brahuis as preserving the 
pxrrest form of their speech, and it is this language which is 
analysed in the following pages. While passing reference 
is made to the more important divergencies between the 
Sarawan and Jhalawan branches of the language, I have not 
allowed myself to be tempted aside into the interesting 
bypaths of dialectical variants. I have been coiitont to 
state what I regard as the standard usage, undeterred by 
the consciousness that,. however clearly defined the rule, 
exceptions might possibly be culled from some dialect or 
other to confound it. - 

Four years’ residence in Baluchistan has left me free to 
pursue the study of Brahui independently of the work of my 
predecessors, and of the authorities quoted at the end of this 
volume the only one from which I have wittingly derived 
assistance is Bishop Caldwell’s ‘ Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian or South-Indian Family of Languages.’ Here, 
however, my debt has been great. Although Bishoj) CaldwoU, 
working on material necessarily very imperfect and often 
incorrect, accorded Brahui but a cursory examination in 
his masterly treatise, his lucid analysis of the grammatical 
system of the Dravidian languages yields an insight into 
the structure of Brahui which would otherwise bo hardly 


possible. 



PREFACE. 


To Mr. T. 0. Hughes of the Political Department I owe 
my first introduction to this strangely neglected field of 
linguistic research, and throughout my labours he has 
generously allowed me to draw on his intimate knowledge of 
the Brahuis and their language. It has been my singularly 
good fortune that my manuscript passed through the expert 
hands of Dr. Sten Konow, the editor of the Dravidian section 
of the Linguistic Surrey of India, and much of my material 
has been recast in the light of his valuable suggestions. 

But it is, after all, to the Brahuis themselves that I have 
been most indebted, and to none more than to Mirza Sher 
Muhammad, son of Ghaus Muhammad, Zahri, to whose 
patient and critical mind much of the accuracy and fulness 
of this analysis of his mother-tongue is indirectly due. 


D. DE S. B. 


Quetta, Jamary 1908. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




The Brahuis. 

Wlio the Bratais^ are, and wlienoe they have found their 
way into Baluchistan, are questions that still await answer. 
Even the origin of their name is obscure. The fanciful 
derivation from ba~roh-l, ‘ hill-man,’ may be dismissed at 
once, desi>ite the fact that the people about the Helmand are 
sometimes called, by distinction it might seem, nd-roM or men 
of the plain ; the explanation that they are the old inhabitants 
of JBiroea is only valuable as embodying their own cherished 
tradition that they came from Aleppo, while the more 
plaiisible suggestion that they are the descendants of an 
eponymous hero Brdho or Ibrahim, though ingenious, is not 
wholly convincing. 

Although the Khanate of Kalat may nowadays be 
regarded as the home of the Brahuis, they are found in 
varying numbers in most parts of Baluchistan; northwards 
they reach into the Afghan district of Shorawak; to the 
west they stretch along the Kushki trade-route through the 
sparsely populated Ohaghai tract as far as Seistan, where 
a small colony has set its abode. Numerically they are the 
strongest tribe in Baluchistan, numbering roughly 300,000 
souls, or more than thrice the strength of the Baluch actually 
resident in the country to wMch he has given his name.’* But 
their numerical strength is deceptive, for the Brahuis at the 

^ The name of both people and language is Bralim ; a common corruption 
of it is Broht. 

- Vide the Baluchistan Census Report of 1901. The statistics do not of 
course cover Persian Mekran, to which the term Persian Baluchistan is some - 
times applied. It is particularly unfortunate that no linguistic census was 
taken in Baluchistan. 
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present day are not a separate race bnt an amalgamation of 
independent units, bound together by the bond of common 
good and ill. The gathering of these units round a Brahui 
nucleus into a semi-military organisation, subdivided into two 
main groups, the Sarawans and the Jhalawans, the uplanders 
and the lowlanders, with the Khan of Kalat at their head, 
forms the histoiy of the rise of the Brahui Confederacy, 

The Brahuis themselves have no false idea of the purity of 
their race. The popular opinion on the subject is summed up 
very fairly in the analysis of the Brahui tribe furnished by 
the ex-Khan of Kalat for the last Census. According to him, 
the true Brahuis who came from Aleppo are only represented 
]>y the Ahmadzai (the ruling family of Kalat), the Iltazai, 
Mirwari, Gurgnari, Sumalari and Kalandrari ; the Bangalzai, 
Langav and Lahri are Baluch ; the Eaisani, Sarparra 
and Shahwani are Afghans; the Kurd and Mamasani (or 
^luhammad Hasni) came from Persia ; the Mengal, Bizanjav, 
Sajdi and Zahri are Jadgal or Jats ; while the Muhammad 
Shahi and Mohari are the oldest inhabitants of the country. 
Into the accuracy of this analysis it is not necessary to enter 
here. Though it cannot be accepted in its entirety, and leaves 
out of account the heterogeneous composition of many of the 
sub-sections thenoselves, it at any rate bears eloquent witness 
to the conglomerate nature of the Confederacy. 

But despite the mixed chameter of the race it is as a rule 
not ditlieult to recognise the typical Brahui. Somewhat 
below the medium height, with oval face, round eyes, and 
high, slender nose, ho is framed in a less imposing mould 
than the Pathan or Baluch proper. 

The Brahuis are essentially a pastoral people, breeders of 
sheep and goats ; in the more favoured parts of the country 
they rear horses and cattle. Lazy and unenterprising, they 
make poor agriculturists. I'ho extremes of heat and cold and 
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tlie geaeral poverty of tlie country necessitate penotal 
migrations, and in the winter there is an exodus of the 
Jhalawans through the Mula pass into Sind, and of the 
Sarawans down the Bolan to the Kachhi plain. ^ But though 
nomads in this restricted sense, they cling with a strange 
tenacity to their somewhat inhospitable country, in marked 
contrast to the world- travelled Pathan. They are law-abiding 
and amenable to the influence of their particular Sardar, yet 
have no liking for the trammels of regular discipline. Their 
distaste for discipline and their home-keeping instinct are 
among the chief reasons why the race with its warlike 

traditions is almost unrepresented in our army. 

Though not so laughter-loving as the Pathan, the Brahui 
is not without a quiet sense of humour. He is childishly 
fond of show ; he is at the same time remarkably uncleanly 
in his person. Hois no fanatic : his normal attitude towards 
matters religious is one of philosophic calm. His teith is by 
no means fashioned according to the strict letter of Muham- 
madan orthodoxy. Any attempt on the part of the mullah 
to encroach on mundane affairs is jealously resented, and 
oven within the sphere of religion his influence is curiously 
limited. Signs are indeed not lacking that it is only in 
relatively modern times that Islam has gained a firm footing 
among the people. To this day belief in evil spirits, who 
may be warded off by charms and exorcised by sacrifices 
of blood and the frenzy of the devil-dancer, is all but 
universal. 

The Brahui regards his duty towards his neighbour 
as one of his first duties towards his God, and more careful 
housewives than one have been divorced by their indignant 
husbands for neglecting to show due hospitality when left 
in charge of the home. Extravagantly hospitable himself, 
he makes inordinate demands on the hospitality of others. 
As Nash- Khan the Great used to say, the Biahuis have only 
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to see a bone in your hand, and they will run up like dogs 
from all sides for a bite. 

He has little of the Pathan’s pride of race and language. 
On the contrary, though he may nakually be chary of 
putting the admission into words, he usually accepts as 
a matter of course the claims of both Pathan and Baluch to 
be his superior in race, and certainly displays a distinct 
alacrity to tmce a non-Brahiii descent Avhenever he can 
do so with decency. It is significant that no Baluch with 
proper pride would stoop to give his daughter in marriage to 
a Brahui ; the Brahui, needless to say, marries his daughter 
into a Baluch family without a scruple. 

This lack of proper racial pride is probably intimately 
related to the diffidence of the Brahui as to his language. 
There is a very general feeling among his neighbours that 
Brahui is a sti-ange language, a jargon too uncouth for 
‘ gentility,’ and the feeling is shared in some measure by the 
Brahuis themselves, who do not hesitate to employ Baluchi 
or Pashtu on the slightest excuse. It must be remembered 
that, thanks to intermarriage in the individual family and 
the mixed character of the race, nearly every Bi-ahui is 
at least bilingual. The present Khan of Kalat, for instance, 
used to talk Brahui to his mother and Baluchi to his father 
and brothers; Some of the Brahui tribes hardly speak 
Bmhui at all; thus the Miiwaiis, true Brahuis though they 
arc reputed to be, speak Baluchi almost to a man. 

Tlte Brahui Language. 

The heterogeneous character of the Brahui tribe is re- 
flected in his language. Not only Baluchi and Persian but 
Sindhi and Panjabi have been laid under tribute to swell his 
vocabulary. In view of the large Baluch admixture in the 
race it is not surprising to find considerable traces of Baluchi 
in the language ; the influence of Pashtu on the other hand 
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has been curiously small. But the predominant element 
is Persian— including of course Arabic— which has made its 
way into the language, largely no doubt through Baluchi 
but probably to an equal extent directly. Geographical con- 
tiguity is chiefly responsible for the extensive contributions 
of Sindhi, and for the less important borrowings from Panjabi 
and other languages. The extent to which these additions 
have been made varies naturally in the different tribes 
according to their geographical position; thus the speech of 
the Jhalawans, and notably of the Zahris, contains a large 
Sindhi leaven, while Baluchi has made marked encroachments 
on the Sarawan dialects. The standard language, which is 
analysed in this work, is the Middle Brahui spoken in and 
near Kalat, where Jhalawan and Sarawan meet. 

That the Brahui vocabulary has been susceptible to 
outside influence is not surprising. It is rather a matter for 
surprise that the language has been able to maintain a vigor- 
ous individuality, instead of succumbing, as many isolated 
families and one of the purest sections, the Mirwari, have 
succumbed, to the Aryan languages which hem it in around. 
Nor must the other side of the question he overlooked ; it 
would not be hard to point to many traces of Brahui 
influence in the Baluchi vocabulary, and even Sindhi, at any 
rate the Sindhi of the frontier, could probably be shown to 
be a debtor as well, as a creditor, though of cotu’se to a much 
lesser degree. 

But however greatly the Brahui is indebted to alien races 
for the peopling of his tribe and for the vocabulary of his 
language, tlae nucleus of both tribe and language seems to be 
essentially his own. Eliminate all foreign eleu-ients from his 
tribe, and we are left with a people whose kinship -uith the 
races to which it has opened its ranks, or by which it is 
geographically surrounded, has, to say the least, yet to he 
proved. And if we lop off the foreign overgrowth which 
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lias tinned itself so luxtiriantly round Ms speech) there is 
laid bare the trunk of a language, helplessly crippled it is 
true, but preserving from the wreckage its internal structure 
pmctically unscathed. And it is to the internal structure or 
grammatical system of a language that we must look, and 
not to tbc accretions, suggestive witnesses though these are 
to tbo siibseciuent chajiters in its life’s history, to discover 
the source from which it has sjirung. An analysis of Brahui 
discloses no kinship to the Aryan languages which have 
contributed so richly to its vocabulary, but reveals a clear 
and unmistakable resemblance to the Dravidian languages of 
Southern India, only to be explained on the assumption that 
it is descended from the same stock. 

The Eelationship of Brahui to Dravidian. 

The Brahui language is agglutinative, and in this aspect 
it belongs, speaking in the broadest sense, to the same stage of 
development as the Dravidian language-group. This, indeed, 
proves httle or nothing ; but the argument of kinship rests on 
a surer foundation than a casual analogy of structure. The 
grammatical relations of the noun in Brahui are shown, as in 
Dravidian, by means of suffixes, and most, if not all, of the 
sxxffixes, whether expressive of case-relations or of plxiral 
number, are traceable to the same source as Dravidian. 
Ivon more direct is the evidence of the pronoun, that faithful 
repository of the secret of a language’s origin. Of the 
personal pronouns, the pronoun of the second person in both 
numbers is in essentials the same as in Dravidian, and a 
Dravidian relationsliip is discernible in the pronoun of the 
first person, despite the ravages wrought by phonetic decay. 
The reflexive in Brahui and Dravidian has preserved one 
uniform type with singular consistency, while the Brahui 
demonstratives are only explicable in the light of their 
Dravidian counterparts. The family Hkeness is but thinly 
disguised in the interrogatives, and several of the indefinite 
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pronouns aro stanipod with, the same birthmark. Ihe 
Drayidian relationship of the first three numerals, often, 
though perhaps erroneously, regarded as only less significant 
witnesses to the origin of a language than the personal 
pronouns, is hardly open to question, and it is interesting to 
lind that Brahui and Dravidian, in the absence of an ordinal 
pi-op(n* foruied from tlio first cardinal, employ the same device 
and oven, it would appear, the same root to express it. The 
case of the verb is naturally more complex, hut the evidence 
cannot be gainsaid. The most palpable analogies are to he 
found in the pronominal terminations of the plural, in the 
formation of the causal, and above all in the organic negative 
conjugation. These do not, however, exhaust all the relevant 
points in the evidence ; indeed, though the Brahui verb is 
not devoid of characteristic peculiarities of its own, it may 
safely he said— and the remark applies with equal force 
to the language as a whole— that a full understanding of 
it would be impossible without the help of the Dravidian 
languages. : 

This kinship of the language of the Brahuis on the north- 
west frontier of the Indian Empire with the remote Dravidian 
languages of the south is of such signal interest that it 
seems advisable to sketch in lightly this skeleton outline of 
the evidences on which the kinship is claimed. But room 
cannot be found in this essay for an exhaustive treatment of 
the theme : gaps will necessarily be left in the arguments, 
dilficulties will be glossed over, all but the most salient features 
omitted, and the conclusions stated in an inevitably dogmatic 
form. A full presentation of the case in all its ramifications 
must in fact be reserved for a separate volume. 

The Brahui noun more especially asserts its claim to 
kinship with Dravidian in the suffixes it employs to express 
the plural number and case-relations. The essential mark of 
the Brahui plural is -Jc. This is identical with one of: the 
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sufSxes ia Gondi, and there is little doubt that these 
two languages have preserved the initial portion of the 
characteristic plural suffix -kal {-gal) of Dravidian, just as 
nothing hut the final portion -l-u has survived in Telugu. 
That -kal {-gal) seems properly applied in the Dravidian 
language-group to neuter nouns is no serious objection, even 
ai^art from the fact that the Dravidian usage itself is by 
no means uniform. Though probably a mere coinoidence, it 
is of some interest to find that -gal appears in Brahui, but 
less commonly than in Baluchi, as a suffix with phu-al 
significance: dm- gal, for instance, means ‘thieves,’ and 
the Mmgal were originally, apparently, the Mens. The 
Dravidian rational plural suffix -ar, which is by the by 
undoubtedly enshrined in the Brahui verbal terminations 
of the second and third persons plural, is often coupled with 
the irrational plxn*al suffix -gal, and this compound rational 
plural -argal seems on all fours with the compound suffix 
-s-k of what may be called the ‘ personal ’ plural in Brahui, 
the -s* of which appears to have been derived from an 
original -r according to a common phonetic interchange. A 
plural suffix -sk, it may be remarked, is found both in Kui 
and Gundi. 

There is only one declension of the Brahui noun. As in 
Dravidian, the suffixes by which case-relations are expressed 
are the same in the singular and plural, with one exception. 
There is, however, this difference in the declension of the 
two numbers : in the singular the suffixes are added directly 
to the crude base ; in the plm-al (and this applies partially 
to the reflexive and both numbers of the personal pronouns) 
they are added to an oblique base. Both systems of declen- 
sion are found in Dravidian, though not with the same 
differentiation in the case of the two numbers. 

There are two genitive suffixes in Brahui, -na for the 
ttcmn singular, and -o for the noun plural and the personal 
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and I’eflexive pronouns. Botli suffixes are employed in 
Gondi. It is interesting to note that there ai'e parallels in 
Dravidian to this specialisation in the use of the two suffixes. 
Thus 'ffl forms the plural genitive of all nouns in Telugu 
without exception, while -ni is similarly confined to the 
singular. Again, although is the genitive suffix inost 
commonly used in Tamil, ’Ct is the classical genitive suffix of 
the personal and reflexive pronouns. 

The Brahui dative-accusative suflix -e is the same in 
form as the Malayalam -a, which is no doubt related to the 
Tamil -ei. The objection that these suffixes in Dravidian 
express the accusative only is not serious. Such extensions 
of meaning crop up everyw'here ; thus * him, an original 
dative, and the German ‘ euch^ an original accusative, have 
to serve in the modern languages as dative and accusative 
alike, while instances occur in plenty in the minor Dravidian 
dialects. A fact more hard to account for would have been 
the absence of a Brahui I'epresentative of -h (with variants), 
the universal dative suffix in the. Dravidian language group. 
There seems, however, no reason to doubt that the suffix 
-hi, which denotes much the same as a dative of interest, 
is traceable to this root. Yet another representative is 
apparently to be found in the latter part of the suffix 
-isha, ‘up to,’ which seems to be an example of the com- 
pounding of two case-signs by a process familiar both 
in Indo-European and Dravidian. The initial portion -itt 
appears in Brahm as a separate suffix meaning ‘ at,’ and it 
is clear that the coupling of case-suffixes meaning ‘ at ’ and 
‘to’ woixld residt naturally in a compound suffix meaning 
‘ up to.’ If the Brahui -is is related to the Dravidian loca- 
tive -il — and the phonetic interchange has ample authority — 
the suffix -is-ha would constitute a perfect parallel to the 
Tamil locative-directive -il-hu, compounded as this is with 
a locative and dative. 
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Tlio Braliui instrumental -at is not infrequently used 
with a g-wasi-locative force, and it seems probable that it is 
derived from the same soimce as the locative -atl. Obvious 
analogies are afforded by Telugu and Tulu. In Telugu the 
classical instrumental -ia {-to) is identical with the locative, 
and is derived from the inflexional {-ti), whicli is itself 
sometimes used as a locative. Similarly the Tulu instru- 
mental seems closely related to the locative -dn os 

-cV, -tu or -f. The resemblance of the Telugu suffixes to 
the suffixes in Brahui is particularly strong. 

But perhajis the most striking example of the relation- 
ship of the Brahui and Dravidian case-suffixes is to be found 
in the conjunctive. Not only is -^o, the abbreviated form 
of the Telugu conjunctive, identical with the suffix in Brahui, 
I the longer form -tbdu seems to be preserved in the Brahui 

I Ml- word ‘ accompanying,’ ‘ in company with.’ If this 

i is the case, the evidence of Brahui Avould apparently have a 

i relevant bearing on the vexed question whether the Tamil 

i -odu or the Telugu -tbdu represents the truer form of the 

i Dravidian conjunctive suffix. 

I It is an interesting feature of Brahui that all but the 

i three first numerals have been borrowed from outside, a fact 

i which is expressed in another form by their neighbours in 

i the taunt that they have had to teach the Brahuis to count 

j beyond three. The numeral is in fact an epitome of the 

I whole language ; the bulk of the numerals as of the vooa- 

; bulary of the language generally have been grafted from 

j outside ; but this foreign overgrowth is linguistically far less 

i signiflcant than the native roots. Few races which can boast 

I a developed language at all have had to borrow the first three 

- numerals, how'ever much they may have to thank the outside 

world for the rest of their arithmetical stock-iu-trmle. 

: While all but the first three cardinals have been drawn, 

; often in a corrupted form, from Persian, the first three are 
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regarded by the Bralitds themselves as their own exclusive 
property. A comparison with Dravidian will satisfactorily 
disprove such an idea. One of the peculiarities of these 
numerals is that each presents itself in a two-fold shape: 
asii, irat, musit are nouns of number, while asi, ira, mmi 
are numeral adjectives. The Dravidian numeral is two-fold 
in precisely the same way. But the family likeness strikes 
much deeper. The root of the second numeral in Brahui 
ir~ is absolutely identical with the root throughout Dravidian. 
It may seem unjustifiable to relate as- to of'-, the root of 
the first numeral in Dmvidian, but the interchange, not 
only of r and s but also of o and a is otherwise established. 
The connection between mus- and mur-, the Di'avidian root 
of the third numeral, is more easily detected, for the included 
vowel has been left unchanged. 

As in Dravidian, the ordinals in Brahui are formed from 
the cardinals by means of suffixes. To this general rule 
Brahui, and Dravidian have one exception in common. In 
both the first ordinal is founded not on the first cardinal, 
but on a base meaning ‘ front,’ ‘ before.’ This device is of 
course familiar enough in the Indo-European language-group, 
but the relationship of the Brahui base vtiuh, mon, io the 
Dravidian mu, mun, seems unmistakable. 

"We pass on to the personal pronouns with the feeling 
that the Dravidian kinship will reveal itself here if any- 
where. And the evidence is clear. Especially is this the 
case with regard to the pronoun of the second person, 
nominative singular m, plural num. is indeed the 

normal form of the second person singular throughout 
Dravidian ; the nominative plural in classical Kanarese 
is mm, while umn is one of the oblique bases in Tamil, 
The fact that the more characteristic form of the Dravidian 
plural, of w'hich the Tamil nlr is a typical representative, 
reappears, docked of its initial consonant, in the form ir 
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(witli variants) as a pronominal termination in the Dmvidian 
voi-1), is not withont significance, for this termination with 
slight modification, and in the negative verb with hardly 
any modification at all, is consistently used in Brahui. 

The ordinary forms of the Dravidian pronoun of the first 
person are an, ym, nan in the singular, with am, yam., ndm 
in the plural, in which the final and -m are almost cer- 
tainly mere marks of number ; the triple forms are probably 
vainations of the same base. There can be no doubt of the 
relationship of the Brahui first person plural nan %o the 
Tlmvidian. ndm. Apart from the fact that in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case there is no need for a plm’alising 
jjarticle in Brahui, the change from -m to -n, which is in 
itself not uncommon and which occurs indeed in the 
Dravidmn pronouns, would be induced naturally by the 
attraction of the initial n. 

There remains the first ’person singular I with its oblique 
base kan-. Though Caldwell, while regarding nl, num, nan 
as Dravidian, was unable to recognise any Dravidian rela- 
tionship here, it would be strange if the pronoun of the first 
person were derived in the singular from a source other 
than that of its plural and the pronoun of the second person 
in both numbers, and it is doubtless a right instinct to 
endeavoiu’ to trace its origin to the same stock before adopting 
Caldwell’s forlorn comparison with the Babylonian dnaka. 
And we may do so, I think, without misgiving. If the final 
-n of the Dravidian pronouns is merely a mark of singular 
number, it would be no matter for surprise to find that it is 
liable to be dropped. It is in fact discarded regularly in the 
second person singular, nl being rarely ousted by the full 
form ntn ; Tulu goes a step farther and discards both initial 
and final «, leaving the vowel i as the sole representative of 
the second person singular. The same has been the case 
yrith regard to e, the pronoun of the first person singular in 
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Telugti, and with tMs Telugu « we may fairly compare the 
Bmhni nominatiTe singular i. It is indeed not impossible 
that these two dialects have preserved the purest form of the 
pronoun. The explanation of the appearance of an initial 
k- in the inflexional base involves too elaborate a chain of 
phonetic interchanges to find a convenient place here. 

The relationship of the Brahui reflexive fen to tm, which 
persists throughout the Bravidian language-grou.p, is happily 
self-evident. The only points of difference lie in the fact 
that the pronoun in Brahui is common to both numbers, and 
ii\ slight variations in the idiom. As the final -n seems to 
be simply the sign of the singular mimber as in the personal 
pronouns, it is possible that tlie carious enclitic pronoun of 
ihe third person -ta (it occasionally appears by the by in 
the form -tan) is derived from the same base, though its use 
as an enclitic points clearly to foreign influence. 

The case of the demonstrative is of peculiar interest, 
Brom an internal point of view the Brahui demonstrative 
is remarkably irregular and manifold in form. The ordinary 
forms of the nominative singular are dd {Uo), e {ille), o (is), 
but the obliqiie cases in the singular, with possibly a few 
exceptions, are based on dad, ed, od, forms which may be, 
and sometimes must be, used in the nominative singular. 
The presence of this -d, which is changed in the oblitjue 
oases to -r-, cannot be explained from Brahui itself, any 
more than the strange iiisertion of -f- in the commonest 
form of the plural, dd/k, efk, ofk. It is no mean corrobora- 
tion of our argument that we have to go to Dravidian 
for the explanation of both. Dravidian like Brahui has 
a three-fold demonstrative, the remote, the proximate, and 
the mediate. They are formed from three demonstrative 
bases a, i, u, by suffixing the signs of gender and number. In 
Tamil, to take a typical case, these gender-number spffixes, 
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with the exception of the neuter-singnlar sign -J, begin 
with a rowel, and require in consequence a euphonic -P’ 
to prevent hiatus. Thus the neuter gender demonstratives 
are a-du, i-dti, u-du in the singular, and i-v-ei, 

u-v-ei in the plural. It may be safely asserted that herein 
lies the explanation not only of the Brahui demonstratives 
singular dad, ed, od, but also of the plural ddfic, efk, of k, 
notwithstanding certain difficulties which cannot now be 
discussed. The -d in the singular is in fact a survival of 
the neuter-singular sign, though it loses all force of gender 
in Brahui, while the -/- is an even more meaningless 
survival of the euphonic In both cases the raison d'Stre 
of the consonant has gone, bxrt the sounds themselves have 
been preserved in much the same purposeless way as the 
euphonic addition has usurped the initial position in the 
Telugu masculine singular demonstratives md%i,mdu. 

It may seem a far cry from the Dravidian who ? 

(masculine and feminine plural) to the Brahui cZer, who? 
(masculine and feminine in both numbers). But the chain 
of relationship is complete. is used in colloquial 

Tamil as a singular also, and as such is abbreviated to yar ; 
ydr, moreover, in Tulu becomes yer, and finally in both Tulu 
and Kanarese there is that unexpected change from y to d 
which constitutes the last link between the Tamil yamr md 
the Brahui der. Nor is this all. Td, the Dravidian inter- 
rogative base, is used in High Tamil by itself as a pronoun, 
and thus the alternative form de of the Brahui nominative 
and, possibly, the apparently irregular but invariable form 
dinnd of the genitive singular are explained. The shoi'tening 
of the included vowel in the genitive is characteristically 
Dravidian. 

The interrogative base in Dravidian appears also as <?-, 
probably an older and purer form of the base than yd, 
and this in the form a- has several representatives in Brahui. 
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Notable among these are ant, what? Malayalam ewtZw), 
<?}»«, how ? (^. Telngn emi, why ?), o/, how many? (q/*. 
Tamil ettnnai), and a-Mkaclar, how much ? — which is especially 
interesting as being a compound of the Brahui interrogatiTe 
base a- and a corruption of the loan-word qad}', quantity. 

It is unnecessary in this rapid survey to trace the evi- 
dences of a Dravidian relationship through all the intricacies 
of the Brahui verb; it will suffice to indicate a few of the 
more palpable features of analogy. As regards the pronominal 
terminations we are on safe ground in comparing the 
plural terminations -re, -r with the Dravidian -m, -r, -r 
(with vowel additions). The peculiar difficulties which beset 
the terminations in the singular appear to resolve them- 
selves on a closer examination into fresh proof of a Dravidian 
relationship. Thus the obvious conclusion that the two- 
fold termination of the first person singular in the affirm- 
ative, which appears as -v in present-future time and as -t 
in the past and all other tenses which are compounded 
with the substantive verb, is not in origin pronominal at 
all, but the distinctive mark of time, is significantly corro- 
borated by the fact that v (with phonetic variants p, b) and 
t are the characteristic marks of present-future and past 
time respectively in Dravidian. 

An apposite confirmation of this explanation is to be 
found in the organic negative conjugation, one of the most 
interesting characteristics which Brahui has in com non with 
Dravidian. At first sight it might seem that Brahui employs 
two negative infixes, -pa- (occasionally modifi.ed to -fa-) in 
the present-futui’e, and -ta- in the past, thus possessing a 
more complicated system than Dravidian. But viewed in 
the light of the foregoing explanation, the complexity dis- 
appears, and the negative formative, docked of p {f ) and 
t, the signs of time, issues as -a-, the fundamental negative 
formative in Dravidian. 
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Turning to the cau.sal Verb, we find the Brahui causal 
formative -|f palpably related to -vi, the causal formative 
in Tamil. It is a cmious double coincidence, and probably 
juore than a coincidence, that the sign of present-future 
time should be practically identical with the causal formative 
iir both languages. 

I pass by the case of indefinite pronouns or pronominal 
adjectives, like jpen, other; of demonstrative adverbs, like 
ddngl, engl, in this and that direction; of postpositional 
nouns, like before, Iceragh. below : and of isolated 

words of every-day use, like Mtaf, ear, T^mi, eye, ba, mouth, 
hal, mouse, mm'u, hare, Khal, stone, pi, excreta, tad, resistance, 
fjAo/, crooked, destroyed, chtmah, small, Jmnen, sweet, 
puskun, new, muthm, old, kmiing, to eat, hining, to lamb, 
etc., banning, to come (roots 5a-, bar-), hining, to hear, allaw, 
it was not — all of which with numerous others are related 
to corresponding words in Dravidian according to certain 
phonetic laws, which are for the most part fairly easily 
defined. Such words hardly belong to the internal structure 
of the language, and their evidence, though interesting and 
important, is subsidiary to the main argument. But I 
cannot refrain from singling out the obvious relationship 
of the Brahui words j>al5, milk, teUk, scorpion, to the 
Dravidian equivalents pal, tel, the special significance of 
which lies in the fact that the former contain the indescrib- 
able aspirated cerebral |i, the shibboleth of the Brah\u 
language. 

There can be but one vtndict on this evidence. This 
verdict is not that of Caldwell, who summed up his final 
[Kisition in the words “The Brahui language, considered as 
a whole, 'seems to be derived from the same source as the 
Panjfibi and Sindhi, but it evidently contains a Dravidian 
element,’ but the converse, fii’st suggested by Lassen in the 
early days of the study of the language and reasserted by 
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lYumpp a qiiartei' of a century ago. The Brahni language is 
sprung from the same source as the Dravidian language/ 
group ; it has freely absorbed the alien vocabulary of Persian, 
Baluchi, Sindhi and other neighbouring languages, but in 
spite of their inroads its grammatical system has preserved 
a sturdy existence. 

One "word in conclusion. We can no longer argue with 
the childlike faith of our forefathers from philology to 
ethnology, and assume without further ado that this race of 
Baluchistan, whose speech is akin to the languages of the 
Dravidian peoples of Southern India, is itself Bravidian ; 
that it is in fact the rearguard or the vanguard according 
to the particular theory we may affect— of a Dravidian 
migration from North to South or from South to North. 
Such short cuts in ethnology are no longer open to us. The 
questions with which this essay opened, return to us at its 
close, but they return with deeper import. Who are these 
Brahuis, whose habitation is in Baluchistan, and whose 
language has to stretch beyond their utmost ken over so vast 
a tract of country and over so many alien languages before 
it can reach its own kin in the languages spoken by the 
strange peoples in the far-off South ? 
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SOUNDS. 

§ 1 , Bi’ahui is not only devoid of literature, it is never 
reduced to writing except as an artificial feat of skill. Tlie 
great mass of the people who speak Brahui are in fact illit“ 
erate, the few who can read and write have acquired 
these accomplishments through the medium of a foreign 
language, and have as yet made no real attempt to apply 
them to their mother tongue. 

§2. There has accordingly been little hesitation in the 
selection of the Soman character for the recording of Brahui 
in this work. On general grounds its advantages are felt to 
outweigh any that might be offered by the only alternative, 
a modified Arabic character. The adoption of the latter 
leads almost inevitably to niceties of fancied orthography to 
which the Brahui has no counterpart in his speech ; it is, for 
instance, not easy to discard completely the distinction in 
obvious loan-words between ^ ^ and and ^ ; >>,j, 

and ^ and 6; ! and ^—distinctions which are 
meaningless to the Brahui, who contents himself in each case 
with one uniform sound, s, t, z, h, a. Moreover, apart from 
questions of artificiality, the Arabic character, overburdened 
though it may be with an elaborate system of diacritical signs, 
is incapable of representing the sounds in Brahui fully and 
without ambiguity, and proves at times definitely misleading. 
How real these obiections are is writ large in the past history 
of the study of the language. 
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§3. The vowels with one exception go in pairs, short 
and long ; as o is always long, it has been thought unneces- 
sary to burden it with a diacritical mark : — 

a,d;e,e; i,%; o; w, «. 

They are sounded generally after the continental fashion, 
and the only sounds which have no precise equivalent in 
English are e and o, which are pronounced purer than the 
nearest we possess to them. Practical examples afford the 
most convenient illustrations : -thus nan, we, is pronounced 
like the English ‘nun’; Idh, mouths, like ‘bark’; lln-e, 
hunger (acc.) like ‘bean-y’; to thee, like the German 
‘Ke-ger’ {not like ‘nay’); pin, nmxQ, like ‘pin’; Un, 
hunger, like ‘bean’; hok, fingers, and i?o/£, lost, like the 
German ‘Hokuspokus’ (not like ‘hocus-pocus’); nuh, the 
roof of the mouth, like ‘ nook ’ ; su, flesh, like ‘ sue.’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the sounds 
recorded in the isolated words do not always retain their full 
value in the rapidity of ordinary conversation. Thus when 
several long vowels occur in succession there is a tendency 
to clip one or more: tufakdte l-dn-td pula, snatch the guns 
from them, where l-dn-td stands for l-m-td. Again, a finq.) 
short a is frequently almost entirely elided before a word 
beginning with a vowel or even with the aspirate 
rahdi-t' himpah (for rahdi-ta MmpaJe), no one goes near him. 
The power of the hardly perceptible sound that is left may 
be conveniently represented by the apostrophe. 

§4. The vowels are occasionally nasalised, but chiefly in 
loan-words ; nasalisation is represented in this work by a cir- 
cumflex sign over the vowel fifteen ; shda, sixteen ; 

siroz, a lute. The nasalisation of a short vowel is somewhat 
rare : daz, dust. In the imitative word skirshiring, to neigh, 
there can often hardly be said to be a true vowel sound 
at all. 
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§5. In addition there are the diphthongs — 
ei ; ai ; di ; au. 

The diphthong e* occurs in a few words only, but some 
of these are important, as for instance aniei ? why ? It has 
no precise equivalent in English ; thus 6a*, grasses, is pro- 
nounced neither ‘bake’ nor ‘bike,’ but between the two, 
somewhat nearer the former. The diphthong ai, on the 
other hand, may be readily paralleled in English ; thus aino, 
to-day, is pronounced like ‘ I know ’ (with a slight emphasis 
on ‘ I ’) ; maiz-il, stage, like ‘ niis-er.’ It is not to be confused 
with the heavier diphthong di, which plays an important 
part as one of the suffixes of the locative. Thus 'piitdi, on 
the hair, is pronounced not like ‘put I,’ but more like ‘put 
aye,’ with the broadest pronunciation of ‘ aye,’ The remain- 
ing diphthong is pronounced as in German; it has, for 
instance, the same sound in black, as in the German 

‘ Maul.’ At the end of a word it is perhaps hardly a true 
diphthong; it approximates to m, into which it resolves 
before a suffix with an initial vowel : e.g., hulan, message, 
hnlavalc, messages. 

§ 6 . The consonants may be arranged according to the 
position they occupy in the mouth, from the lips to the back 
of the throat ; it will be observed that the series overlap 
Labial. Dental. Lingual. Palatal. Guttural, 
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The majority of these sounds hare their counterparts in 
English, and these it will suffice to illustrate by a few words 
in which they occur, their pronunciation being indicated by 
English words composed of the same sounds in brackets. In 
the case of sounds foreign to English a more detailed descrip- 
tion will be given, 

p: pin (‘ pin ’), name ; kap (‘ cup ’), half. 

& .* (‘ book '), a kiss ; (‘ bus ’), enough. 

ni: maoh (‘much’ slightly emphasised), date-palm; 
(‘hump’), load; (‘boom ’), owl. 

V is neither the English bi-labial w nor the labio-dental v. 
Of the two it more nearly resembles the latter, but differs 
from it in that the lower lip is drawn slightly further in on 
to the upper teeth, and touches them more lightly ; there is 
a little more pressure on the teeth when the consonant is 
preceded by a short vowel. 

/; fam (‘ farm ’), understand ; UUf (‘ belief ’), pregnant. 
(The sound is never used initially in indigenous words.) 

t is unknown to English, nor is it the true dental of 
Persia, which is formed by touching the tongue almost on 
the edge of the teeth. It is formed as in Italian by the con- 
tact of the tip of the tongue at the spot where the teeth 
issue from the gums, so as to touch both. 

d is the sonant of t, and the remarks above apply 
equally to both. 

S : tiinh (‘ seam ’), border ; his (‘ hiss ’), ashes. 

Z : zU (‘ Zoo ’), quickly ; b'uz (‘ boose ’), muzzle. 

f is the ordinary English t (and therefore materially 
different fmm the cerebral t in Hindustani) : but (‘ boot ’), 
boot ; tin (‘ teen ’), tin— both these words are borrowed from 
EngHsh ; chit (‘ chit ’), rope. 


4 is similarly the English, d -.--dah (' duch a- 5 
dark ’), bald ; Ud (‘ bud ’), a load. 

^ wflw C nun ’), we ; j)*» (‘ pin ’), name. 

I is pronounced like initial I in English : Uh ( leak ), 
a line. Medially and finally it keeps its sound pure, and 
undergoes no modification as in English. There is thus a 
perceptible difference between Ul, a bow, and ‘ bill,’ between 
'sil-e> to the skin, and ‘ siUy,’ and between halh he seized, 
and ‘ hidk.’ 

^ is produced by the vibi’ations of the tip of the 
tongue at the front of the hard palate, and the standard 
English pronunciation therefore supplies no exact parallel : — 
rlMk-el) (German ‘rich-tig’), stirrup; mar (German ‘Mar- 
mor,’ Hindustani ‘mar’), son. 

Sh : shd (‘ Shah ’), pour ; mash (‘ mush ’), hill. 

is pronounced as ihe in Persian, and the s(u) in the 
English word ‘ azure.’ 

eh: ohank (‘chunk’), a double handful; pichohe 
(‘ pitchy ’), to the eye-gum. 

7 ; (‘ gin ’), a Jinn ; (‘budge ’), back. 

Ih: is exceedingly hard to pronounce; it is a harsh 
aspirated cerebral formed by rolling back the tip of the 
tongue against the edge of the roof of the palate, letting 
the back of the tongue rest against the wall of the roots 
of the teeth, and emitting the sound with some force at 
both corners of the mouth; the force is occasionally, but 
not usixally, greater at one corner than at the other. The 
common corruption of the sound among Indian foreigners. 
It (using the Hindustani cerebral 7). is hopelessly wide of 
the mark. Though I offers itself readily as a symbol for 
the sound, it has been considered advisable to adopt U, 
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cumbrous though it is, to mark the harsh aspiration and the 
exceptional length of the sound. 

n is the obscure cerebral nasal of Sindhi and Pashtu 
(sometimes transliterated m). It occurs chiefly in words 
borrowed from one or other of these languages, and its use 
generally points to Sindhi influence, under which it fre- 
quently displaces r especially when preceded by a nasalised 
vowel. 

r is even more difficult for an Englishman to acquire 
than Ih; indeed among some Brahuis themselves a certain 
difficulty is experienced (§18). It is formed by the contact 
of the tip of the tongue far back on the palate, so as just 
to touch the soft palate. The Hindustani r, in which the 
contact is at a point considerably more forward, is a very 
imperfect approximation. 

y • yd { Ya-hoo, German ‘ Ja,’ Persian, Hindustani 
‘ya’), or. 

Jc : Mk (‘ cook ’), flocks ; chik (‘ chick ’), a pinch of some- 
thing. 

ff is the same as the English hard g ; — gud (‘ good ’), 
after ; bag (‘ bug ’), a herd of camels. 

^ is pronounced like the Arabic- Persian k^e, ie., 
like ch in German and in the Scotch word ‘ loch ’ thus 

Mkwab, bad, root, are pronounced Just as in Hindu- 
stani. 

gpi is somewhat less guttm>al than the Arabic 
and initially and medially is pronounced as in Hindustani 
thus gkirlb, poor, and U^r, lean, are pronounced like 
the ^me words in Hindustani. At the end of a word, as 
e.g., in shdgk, pour, it is less heavy. ^ 

though the aspirate at the beginning of a word 
which is sounded with emphasis is distinctly felt deep down 
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in tlie throat, in ordinary conversation it is often hardly 
perceptible, and even dropped altogether: — e.g., hata,ata, 
bring ; hes, es, he brought. The usage in fact is so uncertain 
that it is not always possible to determine whether the more 
correct form of a particular word contains an aspirate or not. 

§7. The consonant series might be made more complete 
by the inclusion of the aspirated sounds ph, hh, th, dh, 
etc., which are pronounced, due allowance being made for 
difference of pronunciation in the simple consonants, after 
the manner familiar from Hindustani. But though Brahui 
wavers for instance between pJioh and poh, lost, gone, 
and between and many, the simple forms in most 
cases are regarded as the more pure, and a frequent use 
of aspiration indicates contact with Sindhi and Eastern 
Baluchi. 

§ 8 . Similarly each series might have been given its 
proper nasal, each with an appropriate diacritical mark, but 
the result would have been a needless embarrassment to the 
practical student. Apart from the nasalised vowels (§4) 
the only nasals which have a separate individuality are the 
labial m, the lingual n and the borrowed cerebral n. The 
modifications which the nasal undergoes in combination with 
a following dental, palatal or guttural are natural and 
familiar, and can be at once deduced without the use of 
distinctive symbols. Thus, mnk, lambing-season, rhymes 
with ‘bunk’; Ung, he heard, with ‘fing-(g)er’ (not of 
course with ‘king’); Idnch, gird up thyself, with ‘lanch’ 
{i.e., lantch, not with ‘ launch,’ Le., lansh ) ; hanj, duck, with 
‘ lunge.’ It is true English has no equivalents to -nt and 
•nd, which occur for instance in ant ? what ? hand, joint, 
but this is simply because it does not happen to possess a 
semi-dental like Brahui. 

§ 9 . Again, a place might perhaps have been found among 
the Jabi^ls for w, but the sound onljr occurs in combination : 
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e.g., dwasda {cf. ‘dw-ell’), twelre, swar (c/. ‘ sw-ard ’), rider, 
guom {cf. ‘G-u-elf ’), the pistachio lehanjah. It is, iafact, 
merely a convenient method of writiEg e#, and thongh the 
vowel sound is generally clipped as in English, it is not 
infrequently sounded in fuU : — e.g., duasda, sudr, giimi. 

§ 10 . The Brahui has a marked fondness for doubled 
consonants preceded by a short vofwel. Among the conson- 
ants most frequently doubled are oh, Mk, t and while the 
doubling of n and s is an important feature in the infinitive 
and past tenses respectively of a certain class of verbs. At 
the end of a word the doubling of a consonant is in most 
eases liarely perceptible, tbough the sound may be slightly 
lu'avier than that of a single consonant. Hence with cer- 
tain important exceptions, chiefly among the verbs and 
adjectives, it is unnecessary to mark a final consonant as 
doubled, Avhereas care must be taken to reproduce an unmis- 
takable doubling in the body of a word :—e.g., hitUe Imlle 
huchchand randat mm tiss, he sent off all the flocks to follow 
the camel. In this connection it may be noted that the 
Brahui has no particular dislike for concurrent consonants, 
at any rate in certain combinations ‘.—e.g., guzhgh. lucerne 
roots, drassam, goats’ hair, arisk, persons, larza, trembling, 
he may not rub. 


§ 11 . The main accent, 
particularly decisive — only 
being entirely unaccented- 
word, though it is apt to be 
a long vowel or ending in a 
conversation, of course, 
marked. 


which is for the most part not 
a short included vowel in a sufi&x 
-falls ordinarily on the root of the 
attracted to a syllable containing 
doubled consonant. In emphatic 
the accent becomes definitely 


§ 12 . Though hiatus is little felt except in certain combina- 
tions in which the copula is concerned, the declension of 
the noun aHords an interesting example of the insertion of 
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a euphonic gham to prevent hiatus between a, short or long, 
and a or (§§26, 36 d). Though this insertion is eon- 
veniently termed euphonic, it will of course be remembered 
that it is dictated not by the ear but by the vocal organs. 
But the practice is strangely lacking in uniformity : thus in 
the case of a monosyllabic noun ending in -d the insertion of 
glnin before the case suffixes -an and -di is not permissible, 
though it is otherwise optional in the declension of nouns 
ending in -a or -d (§36 cl). A euphonic ghain crops up again 
in the adjective (§84) . Before the copula there are in certain 
oases special devices to bridge the hiatus (§42). 

§ 13 . There is a distinct tendency in Brahui towards 
‘harmonic sequence of vowels that is to say, the vowels of 
a polysyllable are liable to become attracted into harmony 
with the last vowel. Thus ]^i‘lat, robe of honour, appears as 
Muhammad as Mahmad, mansUyStngQ, as mizil (or as 
maizil, which has been affected by the same tendency). 
But it is in the conjugation of the verb that this principle is 
most noticeable: thus Imngiisut, kwigmumt, I had eaten, 
are the common forms of the pluperfect as opposed to 
Jcmgasut, kungmasnt, which are the forms obviously indicated 
by the formation of the tense, and which are also in use 
(§§221, 222). In the third person singular, kungasas, no 
change is called for as the last vowel is the same as the vowel 
preceding it, and none is permissible. The secondary form of 
the past conditional (§209) offers another illixstration of the 
same kind. 

§ 14 . Another phonetic principle, which operates however 
ohieliy in loan-words, is metathesis, according to which the 
consonants in a word are apt to change places. The simplest 
examples are to be found in words borrowed from Persian : 
nidm (for miydn), middle ; dalvat (for danlat), riches ; ruskhat 
(for rul^sat), dismissal ; iashMk (for baMksh), portion ; kulf 
(for qufl)> key ; kilba (for qihla), west. 
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§ 15 . A full CGnsidei*ation of tlie interchanges among the 
consonants lies outside the scope of this volume, hut a few 
general remarks will perhaps be of interest. The inter- 
changes fall naturally into three main groups : (1) inter- 
changes which occur within the standard language itself, (2) 
interchanges in loan-words, and (3) dialectical interchanges. 

§ 16 . One of the most remarkable consonantal inter- 
changes in Brahui itself is that between ^ and t, which plays 
for instance a very important part in the declension of the 
plural noun (§33). An interchange between d and r is 
illustrated by the declension of the demonstratives (§127), 
while the conjugation of the verb points to interchanges 
between », r, s, between Ih, I, s, and — in the negative— 
between p, f, v. A consmiant sometimes undergoes cliange 
owing to its juxtaposition with another consonant. Thus, m 
changes to n before d : hmdd (for Jiam-dd), this very ; while 
n changes to m before h or p : Jeumbo, do you eat, kumpd, eat 
not, hom kmi-ing. Before a sibilant or a dental r may be 
optionally changed to r .* karsing or ha f sing, to turn, larking 
or larzing, to tremble, hartomd or hartoma, both, harde or 
hafde, every day. The occasional dropping of the aspirate 
has already been noticed (§6). It seems as if it were occa- 
sionally employed to mark a distinction of number. Thus one 
Brahui will say : hor, finger, ok, fingers ; while a second 
will say the reverse ; or, finger, fingers. If both singular 
and plural occur in the same sentence, it is certainly idiomatic 
to distinguish them in this manner : chdl^u nd asi ore tarene, 
yd kulle hole nd ? has the knife cut one of your fingers, or all 
of them ? list, heart, plural hmtdk, and vice vers^ constitute 
another example of the kind. Iif the case of r and g there is 
a similar tendency to be dropped. The pluralisation of nouns 
ending in final -r (§29) and the conjugation of the so-called 
verbs in -n (§186) afford striking illustrations of this tendency 
in the former, In some instances it is indeed difficult to 
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determine from internal eTidence whether a final -r is 
radical or not, e.g., am a? amar ? how? Ihc dropping of g 
is exemplified in the imperative plural and the jrrohibitive 
of the passive (§-75) and in isolat d words like yir or ir, all, 
gis'a, or ird, some, hichg/rd or hichifa, nothing. 

§17. It wnll be convenient to confine a brief review of 
consonantal interchanges in loan-words to the case of words 
borrowed from or through Per sian. The more important varia- 
tions include changes from q to : raMki (from vnql), time, 
aMkddar ? how much ? the last element being derived from 
qadr, quantity (§150); from final 5 to /.• sJiaf {horn, shah) , 
evening, aof (from seh), apple ; from initial h to gio gwdzl 
(from lidzl), play, gwar (from ter), breast; from to Z; 
shakal (from shahar), sugar. The frequent nasalisation of 
long d is not without interest ; baz (from hdz), hawk ; hazil 
{horn, hdzu), upper arm; ohS (from cM), tea. 

§18. As regards the numerous dialectical variations it is 
interesting to note that the Zagr Mengal finds the same 
difficulty in the pronunciatioir of the cerebral r as the 
Brahui child learning to talk, and like him gets over the 
difficulty by rising r instead : dare for dare, here, ddrm for 
ddrdn, from this man. The Brahui child similarly does not 
readily master the difference between s and sh, and we find 
the same confusion in the Zahri variant ifilito for isto, last 
night. The J.angavs regularly corrapt gh into Mi : e.g., 
Mialla for ghilln, grain. Again, the people of Zahri cannot 
pronounce an initial dental followed by r, and either drop it 
altogether or substitute the corresponding lingual : e.g., ra-Mt 
or draMkt for draMkf, tree, roah or droah for drogi, lie, 
raMkMking or traMk&‘>ig for iraMl&‘>^(J} to burst. A dialect- 
ical change from t to ch, which is analogous to the inter- 
change of t and k in the standard language (§16) occurs in 
the important Jhalawan variant cJiot, 1 will give, for the 
ordinary etot or Z«>oZ,andin the corresponding formations of 
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the same verb. The converse is found in the Zagr Mengal 
tava {tmm) 1 understand, for cham. But regard being 
had to the negative of chd-ing, it seems not impossible 
that T-lie older form of the root has been preserved in the 
dialect (§261). 
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Gender. 

§ 19 . Gender in Bralmi is not expressed by grammatical 
forms. Most oases in which, a valid distinction of sex, exists 
in the mind of the ordinary Brahui, are provided with 
different words for the masculine and feminine 

mra grandfather, halla grandmother. 


father, 

son, 

brother, 

father-in-law, 


balla 

h(,mma 


Hum brother, 

mdltm father-in-law, 
sahim son-in-law, 

MkU 82 )<ir brother-in-law, 
me slave- boy, 

Jchards bull, 

mat he-goat, 

loh he- camel, 


hmima mother. 

madr daughter. 

If sister. -;;j 

balghur mother- in-law'. ; - 

malMhnr daughter-in-law;. 

dmlchilGh sister-in-law. • ;, - 

cliolcari slave-girl. 

daggl cow. 

het she-goat. 

ddeht she-camel. 


In cases of obvious necessity there are also separate words 
for the neuter gender. 

§20. The Persian device of prefixing nar, male, and 
mada, female, is praotically confined to cases in which a 
distinction of sex lias little or no value in the workaday 
life of the Brahui. Thus the Brahui has evolved no separate 
words for the masculine and feminine of Mkazm, dear, and 
on the few occasions when a distinction is called for he is 
content to employ the foreign compounds nar-dsh, buck, 
mdda-dslc, doe. Though the feminine of ldg&, donkey, is 
t'xpressed by the Persian mdda-khar (sometimes corrupted to 
mdcha-lskar), the device is naturally seldom made use of in 
the case of domestic animals. . 1 
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■ § 21 . Apart from colleetiTe nouns like MUr, herd of 
donkeys, gala, herd of horses, hag, herd of camels, gdmm, 
herd of cattle, hm', flock of sheep and goats, there are often 
separate words for the common gender : - hnman 

being, including mrlm, man, sdlfa, woman; hulll, horse, 
including naridn, stallion, mddian, mare ; meTJi, sheep, in- 
cluding M«r> ram, mir, ewe ; httchak, dog, including nardz, 
he-dog, bitch. 

Number. 

§22. There are two numbers, the singular and the plural ; 
there is no trace of a dual. The nominative singular is the 
simple base ; it may end in a consonant or consonants, in, 
short a, a long vowel, or the diphthong eL Though several 
bases end in -au, & final au is hardly a true diphthong (§6) 
and is treated for inflexional purposes as -«i5, to which it 
approximates in sound in this position. 

§ 23 . The nominative plural is formed from the base by 
suffixing -k, which is euphonically strengthened in many 
instances to -dk, and — ^if the norm ends in a short a— to 
- ghdk. a gh ain being usually inserted to bridge the hiatus. 

§ 24 . The formation of the plural is most conveniently 
discussed according to the ending of the base. In the case 
of nouns ending in a vowel the rules are simple and happily 
free from exceptions. The rules in the case of nouns ending 
in a consonant are more complicated and, apart from the 
inevitable exceptions, secondary forms are not uncommon. 

§ 25 . (i) Nouns ending in a long vowel or in the diphthong 
ei form the plural by suffixing -k : — 


bd 

mouth 

bdk. 

ata 

house 

%rdk. 

de 

day 

ddk- ■ 

U 

s^lt 

bdk, 
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dui 

tongue 

dvHh. 


horse 

hulllk. 

Mko 

pot 

khok. 

taho 

wind 

tahoh. 

du 

hand 

duh. 

pu 

worm 

puk. 

hei 

grass 

beik 

§26. (ii) Koiuis ending in -a (no other short vowel is 
fonnd at the end of a base) form the plural by suffixing ’die, 
usually with a gkain to prevent the hiatus : — 

Immm 

mother 

lummaakdk. 

lava 

father 

hamahak. 

parra 

wing 

parraghak. 

hurra 

thunder 

hurragh.dk. 

The okdu is 

occasionally omitted, and the final a is then 

all but elided before the plural suffix 

-dh. The barely per- 

ceptible sound may be conveniently represented by an apos* 

tropho : lumnidk 

, bdo'alc, parr'dk, hurr'dh. 

§27. (iii) Nouns ending in a lingual (but not r, cf. §29), 
a nasal, a sibilant, or -r, form the plural by suffixing 

■h:— 



pat 

wood 

path. 

hei 

she-goat 

hetk. 

hhdd 

cavern 

bhddk. 

Mkttl 

stone 

khalk. 

Ml 

bow 

bilk. 

sil 

sldn 

silk. 

l^an 

' eye 

f^mk. 

pin 

name 

pink. 

sdn 

knee 

zdnk. 

mm 

arrow 

sumk. 

kdtum 

head 

kdtvimh. 

l^olwm 

wheat 

kholumk. 
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hdmm 

nose 

hdmmk. 

his 

ashes 

hisk. 

rez 

hair-rope 

rezk. 

misli 

earth 

mishk. 

mash 

hill 

mashk. 

pish 

dwarf-palm 

pishk. 

buzh 

tangled hair 

biizhk. 

mazh 

a kind of grass 

mazlik. 

telh 

scorpion 

telhk. 

•melh 

sheep 

melhk. 

pdlb 

milk 

pdlhk. 

if 

sister 

irk. 

rof 

calf 

rork. 


Note (a). — The ordinary plural of masir, daughter, is 
mas ink ; the form masirk is rarely heard. The regular 
plural irk from ir, sister, is very occasionally displaced by 
Ink. The plural of dmz, thief, is always dnzzdh, the apparent 
irregularity being no doubt due to the double consonant. 

Note {b). — Secondary forms are not uncommon, especi- 
ally in the case of bases ending in -d : — kdrez, subterranean 
channel, kdrezk or kdrezdk-; kutdm, m)&i, ’kutdmk or kutdmdk ; 
sdl, year, sdlk or sdldk ; hod, bor, louse, bodk or boddk, hotk or 
hordk; bhdd, cavern, bhdclh ox bhaddk. Indeed, apart from 
the special cases immediately following, the plural of many 
nouns in -fHs preferably formed with -aA ; e.g., hod, cme, 

kodak (kodk) ; ^dd, blunt sword, pdddk (padk). 

Note (a).— Nouns ending in -for -d, preceded by a short 
vowel, form the plural by suffixing -aA 


puit 

hair 

putdk. 

chavaf 

sandal 

chamttdk. 

gill 

throat 

guitdk. 

kad 

pit 

kadddk. 

pi4 

stomach 

pidddk. 
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In tbe last four examples the doubling of the final con- 
sonant of the base in the plural is to be noticed. The 
doubling is similarly effected in the singular before the copula 
or on the addition of a suffix beginning with a vowel or 
diphthong. 

§ 28 . (iv) Nouns ending in a dental, palatal, guttural or 
labial (including the semi- diphthong -tm, but excluding the 
nasal m, cf. §27) form the plural by suffixing -iik z— 


lot 

bag 

lotah. 

nut 

Hour 

■Mitdk. 

pit 

thorn 

pitdk. 

list {hmt) 

heart 

hustdh i^mt 
of. §16). 

gild 

clothes 

gudak. 

lad 

grove 

ladak. 

rand 

track 

ratuldk. 

mach 

date-palm 

machcJidh 

huch 

camel 

htchchdk. 

hanj 

duck 

hanjdk. 

baj 

back 

bajdk. 

kiichak 

dog 

huoJmkdk, 

flhoh 

clod 

dhokdk. 

lok 

he-camel 

lokdk. 

P«3 

bhusa 

pugdk. 

imig 

hole 

tmgdk. 

sang 

betrothal 

sdn-gak. 

UchrhaMk 

mud 

liohchakhdk. 

mglajch 

locust : 

malaTchdk. 

tuah 

sleep 

tuahdk. 

iraah 

bread 

iraahdh. 

lap 

handful 

lappdk. 

hap 

half 

kappdk. 

trmip 

drop of water 

trumpdk. 

sharab 

wine 

shdrdbdk. 
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* • 

i ; 

kumh 

pool 

kwmbak. 

|.> 

pif 

lung 

piffak. 


harraf 

markhor 

harrafdk. 

J' 

kulait 

message 

kulavak. 

f ' 

plshkau 

lock of hair 

ptshkardk. 


Note («) — The doubling of the final ch, p, f of the base 
in some of the plurals will be noticed. The same remarks 
apply as in the case of a final t [§27, Note {a) fin.\ 

Note (i). —Variants are not uncommon: — e.y., miilih. 
waist, mulMc {mtikhdJc) ; Wkh, neck, U}^h (UMkdk) ; (up/i. 
sleep, t'UghJi (tualmkS ; haj, back, bujk (hajak) ; imij, mist, 
mtijk [miijilk) ; pif, lung, {pifk ) ; sof, ajrple, isofctk 

(^Dofk). The plural of ear, is an invariable 

exception, khafk. 

Note (c).— Especially to be noted are the plurals of mt, 
foot, teat, which are formed by assimilating the final 
consonant with the plural particle ~k : nak, feet, ]^ak, teats. 
Before the copula or a sulhx beginning with a vowed {of. §48, 
f ont-note) the k is doubled. 

§29. (v) Nouns ending in -r form the plural by dropping 
-r and suffixing -k ; the quantity of the preceding vowel 
in the singular is preserved unchanged in the pltual, but if 
it is short the ^k is doubled before the copula or a vowel : — 


mar 

son 

mdk. 

(JaghCir 

land 

dagfj^dk. ' 

Mr 

plum 

bek. 

paner 

cheese 

pnnek. 

dir 

n ater 

dik. 

amir 

chieftain 

amlk. 

or fwr) 

finger 

hok {ok, of, §16). 

loghor 

coward 

laghok. 

shiir 

clay 

shuk. 

angur 

grape 

anguk. 
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shahr 

town 

shahk. 

ditar 

blood 

ditak. 

khdkhar 

fire 

khdkhak. 

mir 

ewe 

mik. 

kur 

flock 

kuk. 


A long form in -aA; with the retention of -r- is not 
uncommon in the case of a loan-word: e.g., amlrak for 
amlk, mrdarak, chiefs, for sarclak. An indigenous noun 
is occasionally pluralised in this manner, but in the oblique 
cases lather than in the nominative : e.g., hasctr, road, 
kasaraky but better kasak ; jammar, cloud, jammarak, hut 
hcttov jammah. A monosyllabic indigenous noun is rarely 
so pluralised, if indeed, in pure .Brahui, ever. 

§ 30 . The plural of are, person, arish, might seem at first 
sight to standalone. It is, however, clearly related to the 
curious plural formation in -ask (if necessary, -ghdsk) in the 
case of a proper name, which denotes, not a number of per- 
sons of that name, but the family or party of that person, 
including properly the jierson himself. Thus, Bdz Khdndsk 
means Baz Khan and his family, Mir Mamzaahdsh. Mir 
Hamza and his party. The same formation is even found 
in cases like fiMnaghdsk (§165), so-and-so and his lot, 
lammaahdsk. the mother and her people, IdmaMsh. rela- 
tions on the father’s side, pletcaldsk, the Political ofidcer and 
Ms following. This formation may be termed the ‘ personal 
plural.’ 

§ 31 . It is worth noting that the Brahui has appropriated 
the Pashtu patronymic ending -zai in the form -zei, using 
it with the same meaning as -ash : Q^kuldm Mahmadzei, 
Ghulam Muhammad and his family. Unlike -ask, however, 
this ending is treated grammatically as a singular suffix 
(§37). It is also commonly used as an ordinary tribal 
suffix. • 
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§ 32 . The suffix -gal, which is frequently used in Baluchi 
to form the plural of animate objects, is sometimes employed 
in Brahui, especially in the ami (Arabic ahwal) or conven- 
tional interchange of news after the salutations are over, in 
which the words are more carefully chosen and the language 
generally more formal than in ordinary conversation. Com- 
mon examples of this formation are dusgal, thieves, Imgal, 
flock of goats, zahgal, flock of kids. Similarly the Binds are 
called llindgal, and the Mengal tribe is apparently the tribe 
of the Mens, though the suffix is now inextricably incor- 
porated with the name itself. Like -zei, the suffix is treated 
as an ordinary singular (§37). 


iThe Declension. 

§ 33 . The grammatical relations of the noun are shown 
agglutinatively by the suffixing of endings. These suffixes 
are the same for both numbers except in the case of the 
genitive. But whereas they are added in the singular to the 
nominative or crude^form of the noun, they are added in 
the plural not to the nominative but to an oblique base : 
the plural ending is changed to -t-, and except in the 
genitive and dative-accusative an inflexional increment -a- 
is also attached. 


§ 34 . In the following summai'y of the suffixes of the 
oases ordinarily recognised, the suffixes in the plural are 
conveniently shown in combination with the formative; the 
necessary modifications in the ease of nouns whose plural 
ending is -dk or -gj^ak are obvious : — ■ 



Singular, 

PluraL 

Genitive 

-nd, of 


Dative y 



Accasative ) 

-e, to 

•t-e. 

Ablative 

-an, from 

-te-dn. 

Instrumental 

•at, by 

-te-at. 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

Conjunctive 

-to, with 

-te-to. 

Locative 

-ati, in 

-tetl. 


-di, on, towards 

-te-di. 


§ 35 . Certain variations presently to be discussed 
notwitlistanding, there is properly speaking but one 
declension. Example : — 

Singular. Plural. 


Kom, j^ards, the bull, 

Gen, Mardsm, of the buU, 
Dat. ) (• to the bull, 

ACC. i ^“'•"ntheWl. 

Abl. Mkardsdn, from the bull, 
Inst. Mkcirdsat, by the bull, 
Conj. Mkarasto, with the bull, 
Loc. ]^arasatt, in the bull, 
]^ard8di, on the bull, 
towards the bull. 


khardsk. the bulls. 
Mkardstd, of the bulls. 

(to the bulls. 

Mkardste 

khardstedn. ftom the bulls, 
Miardsteat, by the bulls. 
Mkai'dsteto, with the bulls. 
Mkardsteti, in the bulls. 
Mkardstedi, on the bulls, 
towards the bulls. 


§ 36 . In the singular declension pertain phonetic modi- 
fications take place according to the length or ending of 
the noun ; — - 

{a) In the case of a monosyllabic nomi, whether end- 
ing in a vowel or a consonant, the genitive and 
conjunctive endings are not attached immedi- 
ately, but are linked to the crude noun by 
means of an incremental -a- ; mdrmd, of the 
son ; with the son ; of the mouth ; 

ia-ato, with the mouth, 

{b) A somewhat similar modification may naturally 
take place when an awkward sequence of con- 
sonants would result from an exact adherence 
to the general rule ; gidispand, of the span ; 
kapotato, with the pigeon; the regular forms 
gidispnd, are, however,- also in use. 
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(c) In the case of nouns ending in a long vowel the 

initial vowel of the locative ending -atl is elided 
uratl, in the house ; tuheti, in the moon ; hvillUz, 
in the horse ; in the crow ; muruti, in 

the hare. If the noun is monosyllabic, the end- 
ing wavers between -tl and -atl, the preference 
being generally given to the former 
[bd-aii), in the mouth; deti {dealt), in the day; 
dull {duaii), in the hand. That the ending is, 
as a matter of fact, not -H but ~ati, is abundcintly 
proved not only ])y the case of nouns ending in 
a consonant, but by the lengthening of the form- 
ative increment -e- in the locative plural. 

(d) In the case of nouns, other than monosyllables, 
ending in -a or -d, a (//mm may be optionally 
inserted before the ablative suffix and the locative 
suihx -di ; limmao/idn. Itmma-dn, from the 
mother ; limwiaghdi, Imnma-di, on the mother ; 
KVdgMn, urd-dn, from the house; wdahdi. 
nrd-di, on the house Curiously enough the 
hiatus is never bridged in the standard language 
in the case of monosyllables : bd-dn, from the 
mouth ; hd-di, on the mouth. Nor is it felt in 
the case of any other vowel than «, short or long. 

(e) As already noted under the plural [§27, Note {c), 
etc.], certain consonants, notably d, chaxid p, 
preceded by a short vowel, are usually doubled 
when followed by a suffix with an initial vowel 
or diphthong ; lat, stick, latte, lattato ; puch, 
clothes, puchchdn, puchchail, 

§ 37 . As regards the declension in the plural, little need 
be said. Due allowance being made for the different forms 
of the nominative plural, it is of one uniform type. Thus 
bd/c, mouths, bdtd, bate, hdfedn, etc. ; lnwina g/i dk {himni^dk}, 
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mothers, [Imim' ata > \ path, M^oaA., patta; 

niasink, daughters, masintd ; lotah, bags, lotdtd ; mdk, sons, 
matd. li in adding the plural suffix -k a final t or r, 
preceded by a short vowel, is dropped, the is doubled 
throughout the obli(][ue cases : ^ak, teats, J^attd, Jchatto, 
eto. ; n(xk, feet, natfd; kuk, flocks, ; MkdWkak, fires, 

MkdMkattd. The olflique cases of the ‘ personal plural’ are 
reo'ular ; arisk, persons, aristd ; Bdz Kldndsk, Baz Khan 
and his family, Bds Khdndstd. The ending -zei on the 
other hand is treated like a singular ; OUvuldm Mahmadzei, 
Ghulam Muhammad and his party, Ghuldm Mahmadzeind. 
And the same is the case with the suffix -gal : dusgal, 
thieves, dnzgalnd. 

§ 38 . There are a few dialectical variants common enough 
to deserve note though not imitation. The locative suffix 
-d'i sometimesa ppears in Jhalawan as -d : l^a>'‘dsd, on the 
hxxll, for Mhamsdi. Another Jhalawan tendency is to drop 
the incremental -c~ in the plural ; l^ci'i'dstdn, from the hulls, 
for Mkardstedn ; Miardstdi, on the bulls, for J^ardstedi. In 
Sarawan the dative-accusative suffix is sometimes added in 
the plural directly to the nominative plural: Mtardske, to 
the bulls, for khardste, while an even more abnormal form 

may occasionally be heard. 

Supplementary Cases. 

§39. ’fhe declension has to be further supplemented by 
the suffixes -ki {-aM),tox', for the sake of; -is, -isk, -ik, 
at the place of, in the vicinity of, in the possession of; 
-iskd, -ikd, up to. For these, like the suffixes of the 
traditional cases, are added to the nominative in the singular, 
and to the oblique base in the plural. 

§ 40 . With -ki {-aki) is formed a case partaking of the 
nature of a dative. The choice between the two forms in 
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the singular depends on the same principle as operates in 
the case of the genitire and conjiinctiTe suffixes (§36, «). 
That is to say, unless the noun is monosyllabic, the short 
form is used : MtardsM, for (the sake of) the bull ; nrdki, for 
the house ; mdralci, for the son ; bd-aU, for the mouth. In 
the plural, however, the long form is invariably employed, 
the inflexional increment being lengthened io -e- -. 
I^arasleki, for the bulls ; tirdteU, for the houses ; mdteki, 
for the boys ; bdteki, for the mouths. 

§ 4 : 1 . The remaining suffixes are primarily locative in 
character. The forms 4k, -ikd, are not used in the noun 
singular except in combination with the indefinite article ; 
in the idural, however, they are quite common. Both with 
the indefinite article and in the plural phonetic considera- 
tions have given these forms the preference over the 
ordinary Ask, -iskd: in the former there has been an 
unconscious desire to avoid a repetition of the sibilant, in 
the latter a natural tendency towards brevity ; in both 
cases the suffix is fused with the preceding vowel and 
appears as -ek, -eka. Examples : sarddris, sarddrisk, at the 
house of the chief, in the chief’s possession ; jdga-asek, at 
a certain place ; tnetsinteAs, masinteAsk, masintek, with the 
daughters, etc. ; draMktiskd, up to the tree ; dra^tmekd, up 
to a certain tree ; llumteskd, ilumtekd, up to the brothers. 
The Persian preposition td frequently precedes a noun with 
the suffix A slid; in the case of the suffix Akd, its use is 
somewhat loss common : fd detikkiskd, up to daybreak ; U 
up to the hills. 

§ 43 . Certain of the case-suffixes take on a final consonant 
for phonetic reasons when they are immediately followed by 
the present affirmative of the substantive verb. The suffixes 
so affected are -to, -hi, Askd, Akd, which take on ~n, and -di, 
which takes on A-: hidll ddsd kand mdraton e, the horse 
is now with my son; ^iVa-os ki nl mmli harems, hud n4 


the substantive 


0 


ihimkm e, all. that you hare collected is foi' the sake of your 
hrothor ; nmllma zor masUisJcdn e, the power of the mullah 
r(?aches as far as the mosque (and should reach no further 
a common saying) ; hand daghdrnd had e mashtelcdn 6, the 
boundary of my land goes up to those hills; gjmlland mon 
nmUialdit e, the face of the corn is turned to the mill 
(a proYcrb somewhat similar to ‘ like turns to like ’). The 
suffix -ish, apparently by analogy, is sometimes strengthened 
to -ishin ! hand hat knl hand wdTishin 6, all my winnings 
are with my son. 

§43. With the exception of ~ish, which ending as it does 
in a consonant stands clearly on a diSerent footing, all these 
suffixes are necessarily modified in this manner when they 
immediately precede the present affirmative of the auxiliary 
verb. Before other parts of the substantive verb the modi- 
fication is optional; hanton (kanto) aff, it’s not with mo. 
If the following word begins in a vowel, the modfficd form 
is not uncommon : hand hanningishdn ad ha, wait for my 
coming. Otherwise the modification rarely takes place: 
hand mdraton tiilh, sit with my son; and in the case of -di 
perhaps never. 

The Use of the Plural. 

§44. After all the rules ^for the formation of the plural 
(§23 seq.), it is somewhat disconcerting to find that the 
Brahui often dispenses with the noun plural, and leaves 
his plural meaning to be gathered from the context. He 
shows, in fact, a distinct tendency to avoid the plural if 
the singular will answer his purpose. 

§45. The noun qualified by a cardinal number affords an 
excellent illustration of these remarks. As the number is 
already defined by the cardinal, the noun is left in the 
singular: asi, ind, mtisi bandagi-, one, two, three men (§97). 
To pluralise the noun in such cases is not simply considered 
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superfluous; it would be absolutely incorrect. As regards 
the number of the verb governed by a noun thus qualified 
by a cardinal, the practice is not uniform ; the verb is, how- 
ever, generally pluralised unless the subject is regarded not 
as a collection lof individuals but as a whole : dah handagTt 
dam sdfl 0 , ten men are now present ; Jmm ird mdrbassuno. 
my two sons have come ; kane dahas Imcli hakdr e, 1 want 
a ^string of ten camels or so ; nanedn but bandagh aim bass, 
yazda pagga harera, a party of twenty of us came to-day; 
eleven othem will come to-morrow. 

§ 46 . The same remarks apply generally to nouns quali- 
fied by indefinite pronouns like at how many? (§152), 
mana, some (§1631, bdz, many (§162), which indicate the 
number sufficiently to allow the noun to be left unpluralised 
The governed verb, on the other hand, is regularly placed in 
the plural : at bandagj^ bassuno ? how many men have 
come? bdz huch kaskum, im.nj have died; mam 

swdr mon tiss, lie sent off some riders. 

§ 47 . Even though the noun is not qualified in this 
manner, it is frequently left in the singular if the expression 
IS indefinite and there is no room for misapprehension : mm 
jwdno varnd ure, you are excellent young fellon^s ; kmid 
shahratl bandagh bdz e, inhabitants in my village there are 
plenty; dd rdsto hit affas, these are not true words The 
last example also affords an illustration of the not uncommon 
use of a singular demonstrative with plural meaning as the 
subject of the sentence (§130). 

§ 48 . To avoid the plmal some use is made of a jinglino* 
repetition of the singular noun: Imlli mulU, horses, bUh 
mish, donkeys. houses. This device denotes a 

plural of a somewhat vague character, which may often be 
rendered by phraser like ‘horses of sorts/ ‘donkeys, etc./ 
‘house and home’: tmd zdlfa mdifae urdghdn kmhshihQ 
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hi memanh-a^ harera, tixm yoiix womeBfolk out of tlie house 
as the guests are coming ; mnd Imr mure mvchchai masJian 
mirdno, they hare driven our flocks and all right off the hill ; 
tend puch muchche much ha gather up your clothes 

and the rest of your belongings and take them away. Used 
as the subject of the sentence such phrases, though singular 
in form, govern a plural verb: hUh mlsli hul gum mass/ir, 
aU the donkeys and the rest of them went astray. In the 
eases of mar, boy, me, slave, this type of phrase takes the 
peculiar forms mdr-mator, me-o-mad : mdr-mator much 
mamir, mulhe heldr, the lads and youths banded together 
and ravaged the fields ; me-o-mude pd hi huUUd gere harrir, 
tell the slaves and all to clean out the horse-stalls. 

§ 49 . These remarks must not be taken to imply that the 
use of the plural is at all uncommon. On the contrary the 
plural is always employed if there would otherwise be any 
chance of ambiguity. Thus, if there is no indefiniteness in 
the expression, a noun used with plural meaning is neces- 
sarily placed in the plural, unless it is qualified by some 
word indicating plural number such as those illustrated 
above. Indeed, even a noun qualified by a numeral is in- 
variably pluralised when the numeral is in the definite or 
absolute form (§98) : hame hUtangd handaahah bassuno, all 
those twenty men have come ; handd irattangd male pesh 
tammdr, both these two lads came forth. In such cases the 
noun apparently owes its plural suffix to the fact that the 
qualifying numeral is regarded by virtue of its attributive 
ending not as a numeral but as an adjective. 

§ 50 . Some ixotins, indeed, denoting liquids and tlie like, 
are frequently nsed in the plural when the singular is 

^ To avoid misappreliension in this and many examples to follow refer- 
ence may be made to §33S. Words immediately preceding a verb in the 
present-future or imperfect usually take on a final -a. One result of the 
addition of this suffix may be the doubling of a final consonant [c/,27 

"Note (o), etc,] 
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required by the logic of English grammar : b^ood (liot 

necessarily drops of blood), Tvater, milk, wisM, 

earth, Icholumk, wheat, and so forth; — dd Mkavund dik 
chultdno hindno, the water of this mashak has all leaked 
away; saghnumd laggincjto ditak-ta chat /i«ZA;Mr, as the sword 
struck liim his blood spurtled out. Speaking generally, 
the singular is confined to the abstract or indefinite use 
of such words ; haghaire dirdn handagh zinda mafak, man 
can’t lire without water ; dd hU hdz pdlh-a etik ? does this 
goat give much milk ? Jcholumnd iragh sd-andrdn hanen e, 
w'heaten bread is sweeter than barley-bread. 

The Use of the Cases. 

§51. With regard to the cases in general, it is to be noted 
that if two or more nouns are coupled together in the same 
grammatical relation, the case-ending need only be affixed to 
the last noun, the preceding noun or nouns being left in the 
crude nominative form : * sarddf o ndibdn harrifet, o javdb 
titavas, I enquired of the chief and the deputy, but they 
vouchsafed me no answer ; char dik ddnku hildrnd hesura 
end niJidriki, they were bringing four balls of parched grain 
and dates for Ms breakfast; » Sher Mahmad, Bdz EMn, 
QTiiddm Rasul, Fakir Mahmad, ktille hatingdt, I summoned 
Sher Muhammad, etc., all of them. 

§52. The Homiaative requires no special note. Passing 
reference may be made to the occasional use of the simple 
bas(! absolutely : nat sbapdd bass, he came barefooted ; kdtnm 
push deal cUrrengdka, he was wandei'ing about, head bare to 
the sun ; tufak dull salok ass, he stood gun in hand ; zaahm 
badddi dud§ngdka,he was running sword on shoulder. 

§53. The Vocative is the same as the nominative: 
mardaka niuskotd hltdte girdm kappa, fellow, forget not the 
words of the men of old. It is commonly prefixed by e or o ; 
e mdfi numd J^alk ardrek e ? lady, where is your village ? 
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0 Mkiiddna handagji ne ant massune ? poor creature, wliat 
lias happened to you ? In prayers and invocations the prefix 
used is yd ; yd Miudd kane maizUdi rasef, bring me, oh 
God, to niy journey’s end; yd paighmihar ]chuddnd hand 
due Judes, oh prophet of God, take me by the hand ; yd pir 
Jsam dd haldghdn ralclds, deliver me, oh saint, from this 
calamity. In a few cases a special word is employed in the 
vocative ; hdhu ardng Jtdsct ? father, where are you going ? 
we dangl barah, friend, come here. The word tire [are) is 
also used as a vocative prefix : tire mar, bash ma, my lad, get 
up. It is worth mentioning that a son is ordinarily addressed 
by his parents as bdm, father, and a daughter as lumma or 
at, mother, or even as balla, grandmother. The wife if she 
has children is addi'essed by her husband as the mother of 
the eldest child, otherwise by her name. The wife never 
addresses her husband by name ; he is called the father of 
so-and-so, if there’s a child, otherwise Miwdja, master. 

§ 54 . The Genitive. — The most interesting idiom connected 
with the genitive is its use as an independent declinable 
substantive. The possessive pronoun is treated in exactly 
the same way (§146), and the usage points unmistakably to 
an intimate relationship between the genitive and the adjec- 
tive in its definite form {cf. §89). The declension presents 
certain peculiar features, on which some light is thrown by 
the declension of the demonstrative pronoun (§127). The 
iolloAving is the declension of a typical example, tlwnnd, lit. 
of the brother, the brother’s, that which belongs to, or is 
connected with the brother 


i| 


Singular. 

llumnd 

ilumndnd 


Plural. 

Umindk. 

llumndtd. 




1 


i 




ll 


llimnde 


thimndte. 


tlumndfdn {tlumtm-dn) Uumndtedn. 
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Inat. 

Conj. 

Loc. 


Singular. Plural. 

Uvmnmat {ilumnd-at) llumndteat 
Uumndto (ikimnarto) Uumndfeto. 
' ilumndtl llimndUtl. 

■ Uumndrai (Umnd-di) llum. 


The remaining snfGlxes are similarly attached : — zhmndM 
itlwmndfJci), for the brother’s; Uimndris, at the brother’s. 
Tile plural may be optionally formed after the model of the 
demonstratives: -fh, -fta, -ftp, -ftedn, etc. A possessive or 
genitive noun may be similarly formed from a genitive 
plural, e.g., Uimtd, the brothers’ ; the declension is on the 
same lines, except that there are no optional forms in 
the plural, which is regular throughout : Uiimtdl-, Uumtdtd, 
Uumtdte, Uumtdtedn, etc. 

§55. The use of the genitive noun is not unlike the 
English idiom : hand hnlU hatane, hand Ihmnd hmmne, 
my horse hasn’t come but my brother’s has ; dd zag^mand 
hd hunt e, hand, mdtandnd Uz e, the edge of this sword is 
blunt, but that of my son’s is sharp nand ispust sallsune, 
sarddrndrdn bdz duzzdno, our lucerne has been left standing, 
but they’ve stolen a good deal from the chief’s ; dd laslishlto 
rutipa, Bdz Khdnndrto ruta, don’t reap with this sickle, reap 
with Baz Khan’s; hcmd urdtl aff, tend IhmmdU maroe, as 
he’s not in my house, he’s probably in his brother’s ; nand 
huUHedi swdr maho, e bandagMtdtedi swar mafaho, ride on 
our horses instead of riding on the ones belonging to those 
fellows ; dd Jmch Idaltar e, hand hdvandfk pazzor o, this 
camel is skinny, but my father’s are fat; Zahritd male 
Wkalpa, Smidldrltde ardre hi Mkanis clids hi nd e, don’t lift 
cattle belonging to the Zahris, wherever you see cattle belong- 
ing to the Sumalaris, treat it as your own; tend hulUfe 
darah, hand Uumidte ilU, take your own horses and leave 
those belonging to my brothers. 
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§56. Ill tlie foregoing examples tlie declinable genitive 
noun is definitely possessive, and instances in wbicb this is 
not the case are very rare: Mkallingnde Tcappa, pen ama M 
m-a pasa, nan-a Mna, leave thrashing out of the question, 
and well do anything else as you suggest. In the examples 
that follow the genitive stands on a different footing; it is 
used elliptically, or it would perhaps be more correct to say 
it is governed by the verb and denotes the object in a some- 
what vague manner : tend Ihimnd bwgunvt lei claim Mkafaut, 
it’s because I’ve heard of my brother that I’m so grieved; 
sarddrnd biug, Mktishdniadilei-ta pesh tanimd, he heard of 
the chief and went out to pay his respects to him ; nand 
nai'i’ingnd hase papes, don’t breathe a word of our flight to 
any one ; » hammut hi tend bdvand ndjorlnd man harrifiv, 
I’ve come to ask you about my father’s illness. 

§57. The Dative combined with the auxiliary is one 
means of supplying the place of the missing verb ‘to have’ : 
kane ird Iranis are, I’ve a couifle of bullocks. It is used of 
the agent with the verbal noun of obligation {cf . §324) ; 
sarhdre sarddteal rdjdk much karifol o, the tribesmen are 
to be collected by Government through the chiefs. It 
appears to have a terininative force when used with certain 
verbs which can hardly be regarded as transitive : * Jchdne 
rmengdt, I came up to the Khan ; shahre Mknric hare narrd, 
when he got near to the town he ran off. 

§58. The Dative of Interest, as the case formed with 
the sirffix -hi {-aid) may conveniently be called, denotes 
primarily the pemon or object for the sake of which some- 
thing is done ; i tend bdvahi dd claohdre daaet, I sowed this 
land for my father; Mitiddnd pinaki nane ille, tov God’s 
name’s sake let us go. It may thus be used to denote pur- 
pose : shahrand puUnghi Mndne, he’s gone to sack the village. 
Other extensions in its use follow naturally: e.g., selEaki 
Kaohohidi-a Tedna, we go to Kaohhi for the winter. 
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§59. The Accusative . — As in Baluchi, Persian and otBer 
languages, the direct object is not necessarily put in the 
accusative. It may either be represented by the crude base ^ 
which is the same as the nominative, or be put in the case 
which the accusative shares in common with the dative. 
The general rules which govern the choice between the two 
are much the same as in other languages, 

§60. If the object is unemphasised and there is no room 
for ambiguity, it remains uninflected ; cHr hata, bring water ; 
and the same is the case if it is qualified by the indefinite 
article or a nuoieral; asi handaghas kasfen. we killed a 
man; ird handaah rdhi kek, !^^ .sends ofl: two men; mmi 
hulli scmdd karet, I sold three horses. 

§61. On the other hand, the object is natmally put into 
the accusative, if there is any danger of object being 
mistaken for subject, as in the proverb l^oe MkdMiar, 
bandaghe hit, as fire boils a pot, so words stir up a man. 
More especially is this the case when reference is made to 
I’ational objects : shwm duzze halk, the shepherd caught the 
thief; diizs shwdm halk, the thief caught the shepherd. 
Again, if the object is defined, as for instance by an adjective 
in the definite form (§84), by a determinate numeral (§98) 
or by a demonstrative or possessive pronoun, tbe accusative 
IS necessarily used : chunakkd mare moti He, send out the 
young lad ; dd shahre ilia, he left tliis village ; lend must 
huehche saudd karet, I sold my three camels; musiitaugd 
draMktdte (juddd, he foiled all the three trees. 

§62. The Ablative denotes primarily motion from : tend 
tiragAdn pesh tammd, he came forth from his house; 
tagAdn bash massui, I awoke from sleep. Various uses are 
derived from this fundamental meaning. It is used in a 
gMrtsj-instrumental sense; huch iragkdu hantpok ass, the 
camel was loaded with food. It is even used of the agent 
with verbs of passive significance : nl dd dame Mmlds 
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karaki sarJcdran mafak) do you decide this case, it cau*t be 
decided by Government. As in many other languages, it 
ekes out the comparison of adjectives (§§92, 93) : pid ba-dn 
shefe, the belly is lower than the mouth (a wise saw directed 
against over-eating). Analogous is its use in cases like the 
following : narrmgdn jang-a karesa, jwdn ass, ’twere better 
you had fought instead of running away. With certain 
verbs the object is put naturally in the ablative: hanjdtd 
vallardn tdfakas Mkalkus, rad mass yd bet ? you fired a shot 
at the flock of ducks, did your shot miss or hit ? tend 
lummaghdn harrife, she asked her mother. The ablative is 
sometimes used adverbially of time : dmnhindr, they went 
by day. Its use with postpositions and prepositions (§352) 
will be illustrated separately. 

§ 63 . The Instrumental denotes primarily the instimment 
with which an act is done : laUat l^alkxis-ta ? did you 
beat him with the stick ? dd chukke diiat halkut, I caught 
this bird with my hand. Hence follows its use to express 
the agent : kand llimiat toning-a majak, he can’t be stopped 
by my brother. It often expresses the manner in which 
something is done, thus taking the place of an adverb ; ba 
J^airat, come in peace, welcome (the usual salutation) ; 
kand kulavdte ode jwdmat pds, please give him my messages 
properly ; handd daulat ki nl kdrem-a hesa pen kas kamiing-a 
kappah, no one can do work in this way you do. By a 
natural transition it may denote the way by which one goes : 
himdd jangalat pat karisa hindka, he was going by this wood 
picking up sticks ; lashkar dd kasarat-a harek, the army 
will come by this road ; ddkdn hindn kuchaglidieai mashteaf 
jalteat, from here we went by valleys, hills and torrents ; 
clmkkand mllaras nand kdtmnat giddrengd, a flock of birds 
passed over our head 

§ 64 . The Conjunctive expresses primarily companion- 
ship: i iid mdrato Masiungdi-a kdva, I’ll go with your son 
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to Mastting. rrom this primary meaning arise three main 
secondary nses. The case may denote that something is in 
the possession of somebody : hand tvfah m Uumton e, my 
gun is with yonr brother ; that an act is performed by means 
of something : lattato l^alkut-ta, zaahmato l^altavat-ta, 
I struck him with the stick, not with the sword ; or that one 
act accompanies another ; ond tamrto tian rasengdn, as he 
shouted we arrived j handhemningto iirde Uld, pesh tammd, 
at my coming he left the house and ran out. A particular 
case of the last use is the use of the suffix with reference 
to time : sohcito hash mass, he got up at dawn ; shdmato 
hareoa, 111 come in the evening. To be noted is the 
idiom in a ease like sardar neton e, the chief’s speaking 
to you. 

§05. The locative in -dpi denotes primarily rest in, or 
motion into a jihbOQ : hand shahrail tulik, he lives in my 
village ; nraPi pehdt, I went into the house. The locative 
of the infinitive noun affords two important special oases 
of this use ; coupled with the auxiliary it forms the so-called 
tenses of actuality (§188) : vaMktas hi i hit Icanningatl ut, 
ni nidm tammipa, don’t interrupt when I’m speaking ; 
coupled with the finite tenses of tamming, to fall, it forms 
inceptive compound verbs (§299) : hoahmaatl tammd, lit, she 
fell into weeping, she fell a- weeping, she began to Aveep. 
The suffix may also have a terminative force; handtufak 
hdtumati-ta laggd, my shot hit him on the head; ond 
likhutl chifmgas tafoh ass, there was a bell tied to its 
neck. 


§66. The locative in -«i denotes primarily motion to, or 
towards ; I ddsd Kaldtdi-a ham, I’ll now go to Kalat ; hand 
urdahni ha, come towards iiiy house. Its secondary mean- 
ing is motion on to, or rest on : ode daahdrdi hipet, I flung 
him on the ground ; hatpdi-a Mkdchih, he lies on the bed- 
stead. The special case of the infinitive noun is interesting ; 
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I ode namngai J^mdt, I saw Mm on tlie point of ranning 
off. There are several natural extensions of use wHoh 
require no particular comment. 

§ 67 . The locatives in -is, -isk, -He denote primarily rest 
in, or in the vicinity of : shwdn homo mashis maroe, the 
shepherd will probably be about that hill ; kure handa 
dunisk Mctnos, you’ll probably find the flock at this well; 
mufu hame drajchfdtek gutn mass, the hare disappeared in 
the neighbourhood of those trees. They have not infre- 
quently a terminative force : ne sarddrisk mruT-a dem, 
ril certainly take you to the chief (or to the chiefs 
place) ; asi jangalasek bass, he came upon a Jungle. Closely 
allied is their use to denote in possession of: JBds Kkanis 
emMko Mkolum there’s no wheat in Baz Khan’s posses- 
sion this year; nmiedn asi bandaghasek tufak are, & 
certain one amongst us has the gun with him ; dd J^alkand 
handagJidtek blsh Mkardsbdze, there are plenty of donkeys 
and oxen in the possession of the men of this village. 

§68. The locatives in -tslcg,, both of which may be 
preceded by denote motion up to, as far as : ddkd 
Mastmgiskd shazda koh e, from here to Mastung is sixteen 
kos 5 nd pin o marrdvn murriskd Mndne, yoxu name and 
fame have travelled to distant lands; wan bdmmiskd 
rasengdnut, I’m sick of the sight of you (a common expres- 
sion, meaning literally I have arrived from you to my 
nose, you’ve become an offence to my nostrils); dd hirre 
huclehdtekd rasef, take tMs camel-colt up to the camels; 
td e mashtekd Mn, zu harseng, go as far as those hills 
and return quickly. The use of these suffixes is extended 
naturally to time : td ird sdliskd o jahdn suritan, for two 
years he never moved from the spot. 
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§ 69 . In most langnages the article is one of the last 
parts of speech to be eyolred, and it is not surprising that 
the definiteness or indefiniteness of the Brahui noun has 
often to be gathered from the context. Definite article 
there is none ; but the existence of an indefinite article, and 
the possibility of exin-essing definiteness and indefiniteness 
in the attributive adjective (§80) go far to hide the deficiency. 
If the absence of a definite article would otherwise make 
itself seriously felt, recourse is naturally had to the 
demonsti-atives (§125). Of these dd {hmidd), this, and e 
(hame), that, are never wholly divested of their demonstrative 
meaning, and the colourless o {hmno) is genei'ally pressed 
into service. 

§ 70 . The indefinite article -as is derived of course from 
the first numeral (§96). Like the Persian indefinite article 
■?, which has a similar derivation, it is attached to the end 
of the noun. More often perhaps than not the noun is at 
the same time preceded by the numeral adjective asi. A 
difference in meaning between these two forms of the 
indefinite article is hardly perceptible. Although the 
Bmhui, with his choice for instance of handaghm and 
as® bandanas, is seemingly able to convey the nicer shades 
of meaning lying between ‘one man’ and ‘a man’ which 
o^er languages express by means of intonation, such a 
distinction, if any there be, is too elusive to be reduced to 
rale. 
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§‘ 71 - The noun with both forms of the indefinite article 

is declinable throughout the singular : — 


Norn. 

igsi) 

bandaghas. a man. 

Gen. 

{mi) 

bandaghasend. 

Bat. ■) 
Acc. 3 

{asi) 

banda ghme. 

Abl. 

{mi) 

bandaghmedn. 

Inst. 

{(tsi) 

bandaghmeat. 

Conj. 

{mi) 

bandaghmeto. 

Loc. 

{asi) 

bandaghmeti. 


{mi) 

bandaghasedi. 


There are the usual supplementary cases : bandaahaseki ; 
bandaghase-is, bandaghasesk, handagiiCisek ; bandaghasekd. 
handaghaseskd. The declension has apparently been subject 
to two opposing influences. On the one hand it seems 
clearly based not on m but on me, which was probably the 
original form, and which even now obtains in the special 
case noted below. At the same time the lengthening of the 
included vowel in the genitive and conjunctive, which is 
obviously due to coalescence with the initial vowel of the 
endings -and, -ato, appears to indicate that the base is still 
felt to be monosyllabic (§36 a). 

§* 72 . If the indefinite article is immediately followed by 
the first or second person singular of the present tense of the 
affirmative substantive verb, it invariably takes the form -me t 
i Brdhmase tit, I am a Brahui ; nl Brdhmme m, thou art a 
Brahui. ' In the third person the ordinary form is apparently 
reverted to : o Brdhmas e, he is a Brahui; it may, however, 
bo noted here that though it is convenient to write the 
copula separately, it is sounded in very close connection 
with the preceding word (§2fil). Before other parts of the 
substantive verb the ordinary form is used: I BrdhuiaS 
affat, I’m no Brahui ; I Brdhmm assup, drogA-a pdtavata, 
i was a Brahui and wouldn’t have lied. . r' ■ : ' " - 
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§ 73 . The indiscrinainate use of the indefinite article 
whether preceded or not by the numeral adjective may best 
bo illustrated by a few connected sentences : * daro asi 
bandaahaseto Kaldtdi hindt ; ere urd-asetl peJidn, tumn ; 
fMingto nanki iraahas User, hesur ; iraahe hamere asi 
haUasedi UMkdr, yesterday I went to Kalat with a man ; 
there we entered into a house and sat down ; as we sat there 
they baked us a cake and brought it, and placed it on 
a bedstead. 

§ 74 . Besides serving as an indefinite article jtroper, this 
enclitic -as performs several other functions. It may express 
indefiniteness in the plural : nmna deasedn gud harsengd, 
lu; returned some few days later. With this meaning it is 
frequently attached to numerals (§105) : hashda yd hlstas 
Imlll kune hakdr e, I want eighteen or twenty horses or so ; 
or to a noun qualified by a numeral : mmid char demend 
gusrdu mare, it may afford you a living for about four days. 
It is attached appropriately enough to several indefinite 
pronouns (§153, seq.), and gives peculiar but explicable 
point to der? who ? (§137), ant? what ? (§141). But when 
-as is found serving to particularise the antecedent of a 
relative sentence (§427), the question suggests itself whether 
•as in this connection is not something essentially diffei’ent 
from the indefinite article, yet the restrictions in its use 
with the antecedent are significant. 

§75. If the numeral asi qualifies a noun to which the 
enclitic -as is not attached, it has in the ordinary course the 
definite sense of ‘ one." But just as we can still say in 
English ‘ it happened one day,’ ‘ I went out one afternoon,’ 
so in Brahui the adjective of the first cardinal is sometimes 
used with the force of the indefinite article : ode asi de Mkandt 
M dd kasarai-a hindka, I saw him one day as he was going 
along this road. 
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§76. The adjective in its crude form is as a rnle either 
a monosyllable or a dissyllabic compound of a root and an 
ending. It will be useful to give typical examples ; — 


sharr ^ 

good. 

jwdn 

zahr 

good. 

zaft 

zihr 

rough. 

zift 

shuh 

smooth. 

trund 

birr 

wild. 

hor 

hurz 

(bufz) 

high. 

shef 

gtmnd 

short. 

Tcuh 

fmf 

without hand.s. 

mand 

shal 

crippled. 

ohot 

chat 

destroyed. 

chatt 

(lad 

hard. 

buss 

namb 

moist. 

damb 

sut 

thin (of liquids), matt 

tar 

shut (of eyes 
or mouth). 

pist 

must 

shut. 

buj 

pole 

lost, fruitless. 

gat 


good, 
good, 
rough, 
fierce, 
abundant, 
low. 

humpbacked. I 

without feet, lame. 1 

crooked. 

lazy, good-for- 
nothing, 
dusty. 

deep (of water), 
thick (of liquids), 
open (of eyes or 
mouth). 

closed (of bottles, 
etc.). 

busy, confined. 


' In Arabic shafr means of course ‘evil’; bence tie Persian iannt; 
tnchi qaum 1st, kAair-i-sMn sharr ast, ^viat a race, evil witi tiem is eqni. 
valent to good ! 

I 

! 

i 

i 

i 
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1 


The commonest adjectiyal ending is -nn or -Jcim 
(with -ffun after n) : 


bahm 

big- 

mnrgJmn 

long. 

pusJmn 

new. 

mutktm 

old. 

hdru-n 

dry. 

pdhm 

wet. 

hdsun 

hot. 

hissun 

cooked, ripe. 

nskkun 

slender. 

huhm 

thick. 

khulkun 

soft. 

imgim 

dense. 

blngun 

hungry. 

muBim 

upside down. 

piun 

white. 

mmm 

black. 

MkUun 

red. 


green. 


pus7iJmn yellow. 

Other important endings are — -m : heavy, puclen, 

cold, hmien, sweet, Mkaren, bitter; -ah: chnnak, small, 
thin, subak (Persian sufmk), light, pcdtak, slmrt of stature; 
-ar : sahhar, strong, nibhat', weak, mandar, short of stature ; 
and -or : pazzor, fat, nizzor, weak, laghor, cowardly. 

§ 78 . In the predicate the adjective retains its simple 
form ; it is indeclinable and affected neither by the gender 
nor by the number of the word to which it relatc's : dd 
zdlfagMik ushhun o, these women are slender; Jmmo 
dagglte birr kappa, don’t make those cows wild. 

§ 79 . The attributive adjective plays a comparatively small 
part ill the language. The union of noun and adjective into a 
grammatical whole involves a certain complexity of thought, 
to whieli the Braliui is not always equal. Even such a 
simple id(,‘a for instance as ‘ a poor man said to his old mother ’ 
would naturally evolve itself in the Bralmi mind step by 
step ; ofii bandaghifia nestgdr assaka, Imnma-ia pir assaka, 
pdre-ta, a man was poor, his mother was old, he said to her. 

§ 80 . The attributive adjective, though unaffected by the 
case, number or gender of the noun it qualifies, never ap- 
pears in the crude form in which it is used in the predicate 
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according to the definite or indefinite force of the grammatical 
whole of which it forms a part, it must take on an ending 
expressive of definiteness or the reverse. 

§ 81 . The ending expressive of indefiniteness is -o : mi 
chatto marm, a lazy lad; bahmo indmm, a large reward; 
chmahho ohukhas, b, small bird ; pen bissuno dmlas, another 
certain piece of news. In the case of balun, big, chunak, 
small, the adjectival formative ending may be dropped before 
the attributive ending : ballo indmas, a large reward ; chmo 
ohiikkm, a small bird. The compensating doubling of I in 
ballo from bal-un will be noted. 


§ 82 . Nouns with plural meaning qualified by adjectives 
in the indefinite form are left in the singular: nnmjwano 
mrna ure, you are good youths ; e kid maimo hvlli o, those 
are all black horses. But except in the nominative the use 
of the indefinite adjective with nouns of plural meaning is 
avoided, its place being taken by the definite adjective: 
gandaohd banda ghdteto de giddrefpa, don’t consort with bad 
men. This often explains the definite turn which the Brahui 
seems to give to his proverbs and wise saws : jwdnangd bedUe 
gandaghd kidaghdk sboUra, (the) bad cooking-stones upset 
(the) good broth, the equivalent of ‘evil communications 
corrupt good manners.’ But the Brahui is otherwise fond 
of pointing his proverbs by definite expressions. 

§ 83 . The verbal adjectives, to wit, the adjectival partici- 
ples, active (§212) and passive (§275), and the so-called noun 
of obligation (§213), are subject to the same rules as the 
ordinaiy adjective : jwdno kdrem karoko bandaghas, lit. a 
good work doing man, a man who does good work ; tafoko 
damdza-as, a door that is shut; knmto gird-as, an edible | 

thing. The ending, moreover, may be attached to indefinite I 

pronouns when used as attributive adjectives (§160, etc.),: I 

dfdiadaro draMitag ? a tree of what size ? mi kidlo dem, a | 

whole day. Attributive adjectives majr be similarly forme4 £ 
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from certain adverbs (§182): damo Iwhcho m&ras, mah. n 
vicious lad ; and even from one of the postpositions (§380) : 
«l«w-Sa?'0 a chief like you. 

§ 84 . Definiteness in the attributive adjective is ordinarily 
expressed by one or other of the endings -anga, -d. The 
choice between the two merely depends on the length of the 
simple adjective. If it is monosyllabic, it takes on ; 
smmgd shahr, the deserted village ; saMkiangd lat, the hard 
stick ; hvbangd pa^tr, the humpbacked beggar ; Imllangd 
nan, the livelong night. In other cases the ending is -a .* 
fl'and 1mlU, the white horse : muraJmnd Icamr, the long road ; 
cMmakhd {clmnd) mar, the little boy, as opposed to bahmd 
{halld) mar, the big boy, the elder son; Jchuddnd harokd 
hdrem, the work done by God ; hunoid dir, the drinking 
water. If the adjective ends in -d or -a, a ghain is preferably 
inserted before the attributive ending {cf, §36. d ) : zebdghd 
(^Jefia-d) the pretty daughter; gandaghd {ganda-d) 

mar, the bad son. 

§ 85 . Although this simple rule for the use of -a and 
‘(mgd is firmly established~it is, by the by, on all fours 
with the rule for the use of the genitive endings -nd and 
-and in the case of the noun (§36. a)— it is not rigidly adhered 
to in practice. The general princijrle is however clear enough 
to justify our regarding such expressions as zordkangd 
varnd, the strong youth, saMitd lat, the hard stick, as loose 
deviations from the normal. 

§ 86 . In passing may be noticed the curious attributive 
endings -kono, -hand, which attached to the crude noun 
transform it into an adjective of similarity : halkono sdddras, 
an animal like a mouse ; «a ilumkond handagh, the man like 
your brother. These may be similarly attached to the pro- 
noun, generally to an abbreviated form of the oblique base ; 
hanhono mdras, a lad like me ; nekond zdifa, the woman like 
thee; nanhond, sarddk, the chiefs hke tls', numkotto duzs^. 
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thieves like yoti ; okono Inchf'has, a blackguard like him. 
These formatious are specially remarkable in that there are 
no CMTCsponding crude adjectives vdiich might be used in 
the predicate. The endings evidently bear some relation to 
the ending -kdnat, which attached to substantives turns 
them into abstract nouns of similarity : dd mjpe hi nl 
hlsingatl m, Mengalkdnm kappes-ta, don’t follow the Mengal 
fashion with this meat you’re roasting ; ni tend Uumto Bdz 
Khdnkdnal kappes, don’t employ the Baz Khan method in 
the treatment of your brother. Substantives of this class 
may in turn be transformed into attributive adjectives by the 
addition of the usual endings : dd dnzkdnalo hdremos e, 
this is an action characteristic of a thief ; m hnohkdnilo 
dush'titnmts kanto harjenus, you’ve harboured a camel-like 
grudge against me. 

§8*7. Iir the case of certain words indicative for the most 
part of order or direction there is another definite ending, 
‘Iko : maUko de, the first day ; momko tu, the next month ; 
pad ho lash’ctp, the rear-guard; nidmiko Imah, the middle 
camel ; chapplko nat, the left foot ; rdstlko du, the right 
hand (an expression which may be used metaphorically as in 
English: nl hand rdstiko dd m, you are my right hand). 
This ending is sometimes curtailed to -ho : shejko mulk, the 
low country ; {Imrzdnho, burzlku) mash, the high hill. 

Tliough the definite adjective in these and simi’ar cases regu- 
larly ends in ~lko, the ordinary forms are generally admissible : 
rdstanyd, rhappangd, s'lefanyd, etc In some instances the 
word, stripped of the definite ending -Iko, is notan adjective 
but a substantive : mou, front, pad, back nidm, middle. The 
ordinary geniti%’’es of such substantives frequently take the 
place of a definite adjective : momma bundagh, the first man : 
padund Hum, next brother ; wtdmctnd McA, the middle 
camel. 

§88. The attributive adjective generally precedes the noun 
it qualifies, as in the foregoing examples. It may, however, 


r 
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Tollow it j‘oT emphasis : ImlUas jiomw halh o barcik, got a 
h.orse, a really good one, and come ; Jaffa Jiodnanffd hamod ass 
ki nl halkm~ta, the best place was the one you occupied. 
The adjective may even be separated from its noun : elo 
hazghar o zimldar assur hcffimda, the rest were cultivators 
and landlords, quite innocent. 

§ 89 . This leiuls (m to the use of the definite adjective in all 
its forms as an independent sulistantive. The dcclensjcni of 
the adjective in -d, -anffd, proceeds on exactly the same lines 
as the declension of the possessive genitive (§ 64 ), except that 
there is only one form of the plural, -dk, -dtd, -ate and so 
on : mtm Uumdn halld pdre, of the three brothers the eldest 
said ; handd sharrangde pt'hifer masltaU, they made this 
ga)d man enter the mosque; e hulUdi swdr mafa, elo 
jwdnanydfdi swdr ma, don’t ride on that horse, ride on the 
other good one ; dd cimmkkdte yala karak, let these little 
ones go ; hmtanffd JashshUeto rdtipa, tezangdteto riita, don’t 
reap with the blunt sickles, use; the sharp ones; Miuddnd 
karokd kane manzitr e, I accept the act of God ; tend Jirga 
mohdte hatangd, he called his jirga assessors ; kahokdtd 
raJildi tns, he sat near the dead; dd dlk kmol affas, 
kmoldte kata, this water isn’t drinkable, bring the drinking 
water. 

§ 90 . The declension of the definite adjective in -2ko is 
very similar : — 

Singular. Plural. 

amUko, tlie first om^. aralikok. 

analJlwnd^ avaMkotd. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Aoc. 

Abl. 

Inst. 

Conj. 

Loc. 


^ malikoe. 


avaUkordn, (avalikodn). 
avaWeorat, (avaUkoat). 
amltkoto, {avalikorto). 
amlikoti. 

avaUkordi, {amlikodi). 


avalikote. 

avaUkotedn. 

avallkoteat. 

avallkoteto. 

avalikotetl. 

avaUkotedi. 
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The other case-suffixes are similarly attached. As in, the 
case of the possessive uoun (§54) there is a.n optional form 
of the plural in -//c, -ftd, etc. Examples : rdstiko para ah an 
bafes, chappiJcordn barak, please don’t come from the rigl t 
side, come from the left ; tend rdstiko duat kappa-ta, 
chappikorat fm-ta, don’t do it mth your right hand 1>ut with 
your left ; ddaud simieto khan hit-a kattavaka, 

Mkidl-ta, has rdstlkotedi assakn, the Khan wasn’t talking to 
the riders on his left hand, he was chiefly engaged with 
those on his right. 

§ 91 . The indefinite adjective may also stand alone, but 
it is ind(.icliual:>le, and its substantive has in fact to be 
luuh'i'stood ; (tga hallo klmdhisa. i, huehche hesmmt, aga 
rishio l^wdhisa, I hete hesimut^ it it’s a big one you want, 
I’ve brought the camel, and if it’s a bearded one you 
want, I’ve brought the goat. But the ordinary idiom is 
the same as in Englisli; if the noun is emitted its place is 
supplied by the noun asi.t, one ; nand hddshd la ohoro asiU e, 
our king is a cowardly one ; dd Imlli cmlo asUt e, this 
horse is a well-bred one ; hallo meljias tieki haUanut, 
elmnakko asitto hassimut, I haven’t brought you a big sheep, 
I’ve come with a small one. Sometimes instead of asit being 
used, the indefinite article is attached as if the indefinite 
adjective were a substantive : dd hiilU asUoas e, this 
horse is a thoroughbred one; clmnakkoaseto hassunnt, 
I’ve come with a small one. If an indefinite adjective is 
used in the pi-edicate and refers hack to a plural subject 
and is immediately followc'd by the pi*csent affirmative of the 
.substantive verb in the plural, an apparently euphonic 
final is added to it : Mfdand mashk saMkton o, the .Mula 
hills are still ones ; nd hatrokd girdle kid jtemon o, the 
things you have brought are all excellent ones; nan kul 
halunoa un, num clmnakkon lere, we arc all big ones, you 
are all small. 

? % 
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Degrees of Comparison. 

§ 92 . The comparative degree of adjectives may be formed 
by adding the suffix -Ur to the positive : e.g.^jvoanUr, shartir, 
better ; battir (for bad-tii'), worse. The object with which 
the comparison is made is not necessarily expressed : e najord 
are ddsd, battir e, that sick person is now worse ; if expressed, 
it is in the ablative : avaldn maohchi shartir e, he’s a little 
better than formerly ; CUltannd mash Mnrddrndrdn burztir e, 
Ohiltan hill is higher than Murdar ; hand tuf ahnd sum 
ndrdn murtir hind, the bullet of my gun went further than 
yours. In passing may be noticed the use of battir, worse, as 
an intensive adverb : da battir jwdn e, hi I m SebUl har de 
Mkaniv, it’s awfully good that I see you every day in Sibi. 
The comparative may be used attributively with the addition 
of the ordinary endings: dd hulU jwdn aff, asi jwcmtiro 
hullim hata, this horse is no good, bring a better one ; hame 
bufztird mashdi lagga, climb that higher hill. Superlative 
there is none. 

§ 93 . But the comparative is no doubt a relatively modern 
adaptation from without ; the positive is in itself capable of 
rendering the degrees of comparison, especially with the aid 
of the ablative ; penand maTJidn fend masirjwdn e, one’s own 
daughter is better than another man’s son (one of the stock 
Brahui hits at the son-in-law) ; gandaghd alvdddn nestl-ta 
jwdn e, it’s better to have no children at all than ])Hd ones ; 
hand hulll hvlldn jwdn e, my horse is the best of the lot. 
The thing compared is probably omitted more often than not ; 
there is rarely any difficulty in gathering from the context 
whether hand hulll jwdn e means, for instance, my horse is 
a good one, my horse is better than this or that, or is the 
best of all. 

§ 94 . The adjective may be intensified by its unusual 
position in the sentence, by the intonation of the voice, or by 
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the prefixing of some word meaning most, rery, qnite : haz 
jwan, very good ; salcht l^wash, most happy, and so on. Or 
recourse may be had to the primitive device of I’ediiplioation : 
asi jwciuo jwano hwihcTia-s hanki hata, bring a particularly 
good camel for me. 
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THE EITMEEAI,. 

§95. The Cardinal Numbers are as follows : 


1 . asit, asi. 

11 . yazda. 

21 . hist 0 yak. 

2 . Wat, ird. 

12 . dtoSzda. 

22 . bist 0 do. 

3 . musit, musi. 

13 . sezda. 

30 . si. 

4 . nhdr. 

14 . char da. 

40 . chit. 

5 . pamh. 

15 . pazda. 

50 . paujd. 

6 . shush. 

16 . skazda. 

60 . shast. 

7 . haft. 

17 . havda. 

70 . haftdd. 

8 . hasht. 

18 . Jiazhdu . 

80 . hashtdd. 

9 . noh. 

19 . nozda. 

90 . namd. 

10 . dah. 

20 . but. 

100 . sad. 


101. sad 0 yak. 

102. sad o do. 

103. sad 0 sei. 

200. do sad. 

300. sei sad. 

1,000. hazar. 

100,000. lak. 

10,000,000. 

All but the f?rst three (and of course the last two) are 
adapted from Persian, and even these three are ousted in the 
compounds by the loan-words yak, do, sei. There are a few 
unimportant variants : thus, the nasalisation in the tens is 
sometimes omitted. Some of the more backward tribes, such 
^ the bumalari and Mengal, regularly count by scores : mmi 
btst o dah, 70 ; ohm> Met, 80 ; ird hashtdct, 160. The higher 
are x^araly used. ■ ^ ' 

^ §96. Each of the three indigenous numbers presents itself 

m a two-lold shape : asit, Wat, mmit are nouns of number 
while tm, mud are numeral adjectives. The nouns 
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of number and the other cardinal used as such ai*e declinable 
in the singular like ordinary substantives: mmittdn mit 
hmhdr e, of the three one is wise ; dd iraah numd oharana e, 
o chorilcm mum e, this bread belongs to you four, and a quarter 
is ours. As in English, the numerals appear now and then 
in the plural : dd Jcasarat mddk hdra barer a, hundreds come 
and go by this road ; dd bdghati saddtedi pul are, in this 
garden there are flowers in hundreds. 

§97. Used as adjectives the numerals are of oom'se inde- 
clinable ; the qualified noun is in the singular (§45) : kand ird 
mar o, I’ve two sons ; hist bandaah kaskur hindr, twenty 
men died outright. In passing it may be noted that the 
cardinals are often used elliptieally of age as in English : dd 
htdli ball char e, this horse is four according to his mouth. 

§98. The numeral adjective may take on the ordinary 
definite endings of the attributive adjective (§84). In this form 
the numeral adjective acquires something like an absolute 
force : hame pazdaghd {pdsddiigd) rtipaik, those fifteen rupees 
in full ; hame hisianad bandaahdk hi kasarat khandn-td. 
dad 0 , bassuno, as for all those twenty men we saw on the 
road, here they are, they’ve come. In the case of the first 
three cardinals the attributive ending is added curiously 
enough to the nouns of number ; hamo asittd mar e, he’s the 
only son ; hame irattangd shasl^dte hata, bring both those 
two persons. The noun qualified by a numeral in this definite 
form is, with an obvious exception in the case of the first 
numeral, always in the plural (§49). The numerals, with 
the exception of the first, are naturally not used in the 
indefinite form : I a sift o bandaaliase ut, I am a man alone 
in the world. 

§99. The numeral adjective in the definite form may be 
used as a substantive {of. §89) : dd kulle rdjdu hamo asittd 
scdistme, of all these tribesmen he’s the only one who has 
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survived ; hame blsiangdJs hi nil pdresa, bassuno batano ? 
liave all those tweuty of whom you were speaking, come or 
not ? mimttdte-fa tiss, he gave her the three, i.e., the three 
stones of the Muhammadan divorce, in other words, he 
divorced her. 

§ 100 . The Ordinals are formed from the cardinals by 
suthsing -imlho, with the exception of the first, which is the 
loan-word aval with the definite sufiix -Iho (§87). In the case 
of the second and third ordinals the ordinal suffix is added 
to the nouns of number 


First, 

avallho. 

Second, 

irattimlho. 

Third, 

mmittimlho. 

Fourth, 

chdrimlko. 

Fifth, 

panchimlho, etc. 


§101. There are four words used for the first ordinal 
more commonly than avallho : monlho, niuhiko, monand, 
muhand. These are derived from the nouns mon, muh, face, 
front; the two former are compounded with the definite 
ending -Iho (§87), while the two latter are ordinary genitives. 
The place of iraflimlho, second, is sometimes taken by elo, 
the other (§167). 

§ 102 . The ordinals are primarily adjectives. Used as 
substantives they are declined after the model of the definite 
adjective in -iho (§90): irat fen-pa-ten hU-a hera, 
mmiUimihoua antas ? when two chat together what bi^iness 
is it of the third ?— two’s company, three’s none. The plural 
no doubt would be regular, but as in English it is rarely heard. 

§ 103 . Collective numerals are formed from the cardinals 
by adding the termination .• nan dahl larena li,Hn hi 
nnmodn at jangahi pesh tammire, well come in a body of 
ten to see how many of you wiU sally forth to show fight ; 
lashhare Mkand^ pancU dahl hull aff, bdz e, I saw the army’ 
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it’s not a band of five or ten or twenty, it’s a host ; aaiUtai 
J^nddjtodn e, God in his oneness is good; Madungnd hasarat 
dtizzdh charl o panohuii batming-a happami maga, asdUat 
hining mushUl e, on the Mastung road thieves can’t attach a 
party of four or five, but it’s not easy to travel by oneself ; 
chan 0 panchito chiJcdT-a topasa, they won’t molcht a party 
of four or five. 

§ 104 . Distributives are expressed by repeating the eardi- 
nals: I ofie ird ird rupai Usmt, I paid them two rupees each. 
As substantives the distributives are generally used adverb- 
ially in the locative in -di, the case-ending being suffixed 
to the latter numeral only (§51) : « qfte wat iraitdi tanMkd 
Urim hindta, 1 went on giving them their pay two at a time ; 
bid Mstdi hhdb karah, calculate by scores; lashJcar dirdi 
Mw:h mass, chdr chdrdi dlT Jcunisa hindra, the army collected 
at the water and the men kept on drinking in relays of 
four. 

§ 105 . Approximate Numbers are perhaps most commonly 
expressed by suffixing the indefinite article to the cardinals 
(§74[) ; I qfte dahas nipm tissiit, I gave them about ten 
rupees ; dd hasarat bistas ldiandp, I saw twenty or so on this 
road ; panchas de-a mareh Jci i bassiitiut, it’s something like 
five days since I came. It is occasionally more idiomatic to 
attach the indefinite article to the substantive : dah deasedn 

I shall probably start from here after 
ten days or so. Or approximation may be expressed by 
coupling two numerals together : dal pdzda banningafi o, 
some ten or fifteen are actually coming. Sometimes both 
modes of expressing approximation are combined : hozhda 
b'lstas hul.il sarddrnd mouni /ieswr, they brought about 
eighteen or twenty horses before the chief ; lamo meXf^te M 
nl Jcfiandsmt dahas yd pazda as the sheep you saw 

are between ten and fifteen in number. 
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§ 106 . Multiplicatives are formed by adding -tal (fold) 
to the cardinals : yaJdal, single, diital, double, two-fold, seital, 
tbree-told, chdi'toil, four- fold, and so on. The comparative 
recentness of this formation seems to be indicated by the fact 
that the forms yaktal, dutal, seital are much more common 
than asital, irdtal, mnsital. The shortening of the vowel of 
do, two, in dutal will be noticed. The multiplicatives are 
generally used of cloth and other things which can be actually 
folded or bent : dd yahtalo gudas s, dutaloas hata, this is 
single-fold cloth, bring some double-fold; « ond zaghme dutal 
karet, I bent his sword double. 

§ 107 . The Fractional Kumbers, with one exception, are 
adapted from Persian : seiak, a third, cMHk, a fourth (in 
the case of bread, etc., chorik, a quarter), pancUk, a fifth, 
and so on. The fractional numbers are chiefly med with 
refei’ence to the division of land- produce : nand inulhdn nand 
sarddr ha$htik-a halek, our chief takes an eighth from our 
land. The only indigenous fractional number is kap, half : 
■memdne at imgjb tmm, asit o kappim yd irat o kappas ? how 
much bread did you give the guest, one and a half or two and 
a half loaves? To be noted is sad o kappas, 160. The 
Persian word nem, however, is also freely used, and combines 
naturally with the borrowed numerals : yak o nem, onQ and a 
half, do 0 nem, two and a half, sei o nem, tliree and a half. 

§ 108 . Numeral Adverbs are of various 'kinds. Adverbs 
of time are expi-essed by ydr (jar), : asl vdr [ad jar), 
once, ird vdr, twice, mewt vdr, thrice, char vdr, four times’ 
md vd,r (satar), a hundred times. The place of ird vdr in the 
peculiar sense of ‘ again ’ is often taken by lojdr (for elo jar) 
or by pendtvar (apparently a contraction of pen-do-vdr). In 
the case of the first three numerals the forms compounded 
with var are generally ousted by aslka (asiska), irdska, 
mmlha (mumka), that is to say, the locatives in dskd, 4kd 
(§41) ; it will be noted that the final vowel of the 
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eadings is shortened, and that they are attached, act to the 
aouas of atimber as aiight have beea expected, but to the 
aumeral adjectives (for the coaverse cf. §98) : aslha hi Mte 
hingm pendiodr harrifpa, when you’ve heard a tliiag oace 
don’t ask again; * daro irdsim bassut, ne J^antmat, I came 
twice yesterday but didn’t see you; I ne imsha nmsllca 
pdrenut M dd hamrat I’ve told you twice and thrice 
not to come by this road. Asika, properly ‘ once,’ also 
means ‘ for a while ’ : mmi aslha hm.pere, don’t go for a few 
minutes, ylslkafo, which appears to be an example of the 
combination of two case-suffixes, -ik and -io, means ‘ all at 
once,’ ‘ suddenly’: ofk hit- a harera, I mikato pehdt, they 
were gossiping together when all at once I entered. Satar 
a hundred times, is commonly used metaphorically : bdva 
satar ganda mare, mdrdn jwdn e, be the father ever so bad, 
he’s a better man than his son ; ni satar zordh mares, I nd 
Mkalol affat, you may be as strong as a lion, yet I’m not the 
man to be beaten by you. Numeral adverbs of quantity 
are expressed by coupling the cardinals with handdMiadar 
{ox valiants, §150), this much: nmsi handdMkadar dir 
haia, bring three times as much water as this ; anddMadar 
hi ares, hist anddM,adar mares, kanedi hannmg-a kappesa, 
though you become twenty times the man you are, you won’t 
be able to cope with us. 
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The Personal Pronouns. 

§109. There are three personal pronouns : i and m for 
the first and second persons, and the enclitic -ta for the 
oblique cases of the third person. The missing nominatires 
of the third pemon are supplied by the demonstratives, •which 
also afford optional and generally emphatic forms, of the 
oblique cases. The terminations of the verb are in them- 
selves sufficient to indicate the person, and the pronouns 
are not infrequently omitted. 

§ 110 . The plural of respect has no place in Brahui ; if 
used at all, it is used by those only who have learnt its force 
in other languages. A man of rank is often addressed in 
the third person as M.toaja, master : thus Mkwdja jor e, 
Mkwajand mak jor of k the master well, are the master’s 
sons well? is the proper salutation to a chief instead of the 
ordinary direct queries wayof m, nd mdh joro? are you well, 
are your sons well ? 

§ 111 . 

The First Person. 



Singular. 

Mural. 

Nom. 

1, I. 

nan, we, 

den. 

hand. 

nand. 

Dat. 1 
Acc. 1 

^hane. 

nam. 

AW. 

han^n. 

vimedn. 

Inst. 

haneat. 

namat. 

Conj. 

hanto. 

nan to. 

Iioe. 

kanefi. 

naneti. 


hamdi. 

umeaL 
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The Second Person. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

«?., thou. 

)mm^ you. 

Gen. 

nd. 

mmia. 

Dat. ' 

) . 


Acc. 

> ne. 

mmie. 

Abl. 

•man. 

mmiedn. 

Inst. 

•neat. 

mmieat. 

Conj. 

neto. 

mmito. 

Loc. 

netl. 

nnmetl. 


nedi. 

mmiedi. 


The supplementary cases are kanJci, for my sake ; Icane-is, 
kanesli (kaiie-isk), kaiiek, with me, at my house, in my 
possession ; kanesk/i [Imve-iskaA, kaueklt, up to me ; the plural 
and the second person are declined on the same model. 

§112. There are several peculiar features in this declen- 
sion : the use of -a as the suliix of the genitive singular ; the 
appearance of the inflexional increment -e- in the singular as 
well as in the plural, together with the special case of the 
second person singular ; the omission of the increment in the 
conjunctive of both numbers and also in the case com- 
pounded with the suffix -ki ; and the fact that the plural is 
not formed by means of the pluralising particle -/c. 

§ 113 . Examples: 1 mmto harevn. I’ll come with yon ; 
mrdar nHon e, the chief is speahing to thee ; mmiedn der 
der Mnduo? from .among yon which ones have gone ? fimieat 
mo'rimj-a mafak, no fleeing can be done by ns ; numetl dd 
zorc. Mkantpnra, I don’t see this power in you ; kanetl nume 
kdrem e ? have you any business with me? lar nekt badlos 
tnoss, mdit e, wliatever the I'esult, good or ill, the responsi- 
bility is on thec; nd hus kane-is (kane-isk, kanek) aff, thy 
shirt is not with me ; numd, Umt isto none nanesk gidarefe, 
your brother spent the night with us last night; naniskd 
iiifmeka) tern rmef, bring thpelf up to us. 
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'riu3 discussion of the enclitic iise of the pronouns of the 
first and second persons may be conveniently postponed (§117) 
until after the discussion of the third person enclitic pronoun, 

§ 114 ;. The Enclitic Pronoun of the Third Person, singular 
•la, plural -la, which refers to animate and inanimate 
ol)jccts indilferently, is only used in the oblique cases. The 
place of the missing nominatives is supplied either by the 
repetition of the noun itself, or by one of the demonstratives, 
or if there is no room for ambiguity, noun and pronoun may 
be omitted altogether. Of the demonstratives the colourless 
0 {hamo) is generally employed, the definite da (Jiandd), 
this, and e {home), that, bciiig reserved for cases in which 
some emphasis is required. When reference is made to one 
or more objects, all three demojistrativos may be brought 
into play, and by their means the ambiguity which often 
attaches to the pronoun of the third person in English is 
generally avoided, notwithstanding the fact that the sex of 
the demonstrative has to be gathered from the context. 

§ 115 . The .simple -ta {-td) represents the genitive, dative 
and accusative. The other cases are formed by suffixing the 
enclitic to the ordinai*y case-endings, which are in turn 
sufiixed to a base I- :~ 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Eat. 

Acc. 

Abl. 

Inst. 

Conj. 

Loc. 


Tothesemay be added l-H-ta, for him, her, it; his-fa, 
i-iak-ia, in his, her, its possession, etc. ; %-iska-ta, up to Mm, 
her, it, with analogous formations in the plm-al. Though 


Singular. 

Plural. 

— he, she, 

•v 

it. — they 


-td. 

1-du-ta, 

'i-dn-td. 

l-at-ta. 

hat-td. 

l-to-ta. 

i-to-td. 

i-tl-ta. 

i-ti-td. 

l-di-ta. 

i-di-td. 
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uniBiportant in pi'actice, the occasional variant -tan deserves 
notice as bearing on the probable deriyation of -ta from the 
reflexive iew, corresponding to the derivation of the enclitic 
-/(,'« from Jean- in the case of the first person (§117). 

§ 116 . The simple enclitic -if ff. {-td) is properly attached 
to the end of the word to which it stands in the closest 
relation : bdoa-ta pare, his father said ; hava pdre-ta, the 
father said to him; zagk>n-tan Jeanedn giim mass, I lost 
his sword; MkaUeut-ta, I struck him. It may thus be 
attached to the case-ending of the noun it defines ; taydrl 
mass bardmnd-td, preparations were made for their marriage. 
It may refer in the same sentence to different objects : 
hdm-ta pdre-ta, his (or her) father said to her (or him). 
Similarly the compound forms, related as they generally 
are to the sentence as a whole, are ordinarily placed last 
in the sentence: sardar harrife Junta, the chief asked him; 
mas'if Jiind Uota, the girl went with them ; eadfm lei Mkand, 
bmJh mass diidengd mita, when he saw the woman, he arose 
and ran towards her; dd pucJiche mu gid iJeitd, she sewed 
this cloth for them. But if the compound forms stand in. 
intimate relation to some particular element in the sentence, 
they naturally take their place after it: asif UUd huslidr 
assaJea, one among them was wise. Their position in the 
sentence is, however, often arbitrary: nl itotan hinaJe, ne 
sMIcdrnd jahe nislidn-a etiJe, you go with him, he’ll point 
you out the shooting-ground; hulUe leand latta hatarifis, 
please get my horse brought by him. 

§ 117 . The Enclitic Prononns of the First and Second Persons. 
—On tlie analogy of the pronoun of the third person, -lea and 
-ne are not infrequently used, especially in Jhalawan, instead 
of the ordinary genitive, dative, accusative of the first and 
second persons singular : maTJite-Jea hicli pdpes, please don’t 
say anything to my sons ; dd lute antei pdtaves-Jca ? why 
didn’t you tell me this thing ? Mkallcm-Jea, you struck me ; 
mdre-ne ShdlJcotdn hesut, I brought thy son from Quetta ; 
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l'une~ne hame knchakm M dnist ke-ne, may that dog bite 
thee that knows thee (a pi’overb not unlike the Irish ‘ better 
the deyil you know than the devil you don’t know ’). These 
forms are even used instead of the reflexive {cf. §120) : 
kdreme-ha Mkalds kattanut, ama neto barev ? I haven’t 
finished my work, how can I come with you H sahaMke-ne yit 
kattamis? haven’t you got your lesson by heaat? In some 
dialects the use of an enclitic genitive, dcitive, accusative is 
t.ven extended to the plurals of the first and second persons. 
The hi icharis, for instance, make use of expressions like 
Mkctlkm-iinn, you beat us, pdrm-num, we said to you, instead 
of tlie ordinary nane num^ pdren- This usage is. 

however, iuadinisjible in the standard languasje. 

O O 


§118. In the other oblique cases the genitives of the two 
pronouns, plural as wall as singular, are linked eiiclitically 
with the base l- by means of the ordiaaiy case-endings: 
l-p-k<ma d i zore kh'mis.% hi nl d<mn-n pma? do you see this 
power in mo, that you speak thus ? daum kdremas Itona hare 
ki kmas dmhnanto kapp, he dealt with thee in a way no one 
would deal with his enemy ; nam male iminand pnldr, thev 
looted us of our property; mus.ifiridn kibassur, Ikmnma ant 
kesiir ? when they returned from their journey, what did they 
bring for you ? In the case of the singular pronouns the 
enclitic forms -ka and -we often oust the ordinary genitives in 
this d& Mreme U kareB, hmd.m cbm ki 

kme haha-ai hdkus, if you did this work for my sake please 
consider ;ne your humble servant (lit. that you purclms.^l .no 
with a price) ; l-is-ka harchi hi ]^a>ds nd e, all vou mav see 
m my possession is yours; hum, dd kdreme lutle kari/ik ki 
maldmnt karife-»e, he 11 make thee do this thing to get thee 
blamed; «a thm ki ddkd him, hdz plmdz tare mine, maga 
M when thy brother left here, he told many a 

he about thee, but there was no harm done thee (Ht. he ont 
many an onion on thee, or bajdi'ne,on. thy back). 
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It may be noted in anticipation that tlie genitiTe of the 
reflexive (but not of the interrogative or demonstrative) is 
similarly used enclitically in the compound forms (§121). 

The Eeflexive Pronoun. 

§ 119 . It is curious that the nominative of the reflexive 
pronoun, tm, has only been preserved in the foreign com- 
pound ten-pa-ten {tem-pa-ten), lit. self by self, amongst our- 
selves, yourselves, themselves {cf. 385). The place of the 
nominative is taken by the instrumental in much the same 
way as in English: da kdreme tenat khalds Jiarer, they 
flnished this work (by) themselves; I tenat Undl, I vvent 
myself. The oblique cases are formed after the model of 
the personal pronouns ; the declension is the same for- both 
numbers : — 


Gen. 

tend, of self, of selves. 

Dat. '1 

■ tene. 

jdkCc. 3 


Abl. 

tenedn. 

Inst. 

tenat. 

Conj. 

iento. 

IlOC. 

tenetl. 


tenedi. 


The supplementary oases are : tenki ; bemAs, tenesk 
{tene-isk), tenek ; tmeskd {tene-iskd) ,tenekd. The only case 
which presents a deviation from the model of the personal 
pronouns is the instrumental, tiinat, based as it is not on the 
o})lique base but on the crude form. 

§ 120 . The refliexive, which may be used of any person 
in any number, refers back properly — but not exclusively as 
will be sho^vn presently — to the subject of the sentence; 
i tene biUva hnohchdn, I’ll throw myself from the camel ; 
bifpa fine, don’t throw thyself ; ndjor kare tene, he feigned 
himself ill; said karen ten-pa-tm, we took counsel one 
with another ; iragk tenki dabo, take food for youmelves ; 
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ofk ne Unto mrur-a dera, they will certainly take you with 
them; teneti dd zore Ichampm'a. I don’t see this power in 
myself; cZffl mdi'e fene-is daralc ki dare hooMk. take this 
lad away to thy house as he’s crying here ; huchohdtd much 
hanningnd kdreme tenedi harfenun, we’ve taken on ourselves 
the task of collecting the camels. The genitive naturally 
supplies the place of a possessive when referring to the subject 
of the sentence; as a rule it follows its noun unless some 
emphasis is required : hdvae tend pares, thou didst say to thy 
father ; * tend hdvagkdn Miar karet, I lost my temper with 
my own father. The ablative has sometimes the special 
meaning of ‘ at one’s own cost ’ : aga kanto naukar-a saUsa 
ira^ tenedn kim, i ne ehara dah rupal etiva, if you’ll take 
service with me, your board must come out of your own 
pocket, and I’ll simply give you ten rupees. 

§ 121 . The genitive of the reflexive is used encditically 
to form certain oblique cases in the same rray as the genitive 
of the first and second personal pronouns (§118) : I dd girdte 
muehchdi l-ki-tend halkunut, I’ve purchased these things 
one and all for myself ; nl hand kulle Mkarche Idntend etisa, 
thou wilt give me all my expenses out of thy own pocket ; 
0 kane ttotend sarddris dare, he took me personally into 
the chief’s presence ; memdnte kulle hto l-is-tend jah tissun, 
we gave all the guests lodging at our house last night. 

§ 122 . The reflexive may refer to the logical (not neces- 
sarily grammatical) subject of the sentence: kane tenedi 
bdv.tr ajff ki dd hit kane ydt sale, I’ve no faith in myself 
that this saying will stick in my mind ; ofte tenedi hdvar 
affi they have no faith in themselves; mime tend hdrcni 
kardi <?, you’ve your own work to do. 

§123. Another use of the reflexive when referring other- 
wise than to the subject of the sentcinco is to emphasise a 
noun or pronoun by standing in apposition to it : kand tend 
hitllle hata, bring my own horse ; dd da ah dr niwnd tend e ? 
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is this land yotir own ? dere dere J^alkf kane tene hhctlk, 
hand mate Mtalk, nd tend ilmm Mk.alk, whom exactly did he 
strike? he struck rae my.self, and my sons, and even thy 
brother; sarddr ki nmne Jchalk, ndib Mch pdtavta? ndibe 
tene Jchalk, wlim the chief striick you, did his deputy say 
nothing to him ? wdiy, he struck the deputy himself. Except 
in the genitive and dative-accusative this usage is possibly 
somewhat rare : deHo bass ? kanto Unto bass, with whom 
did he come ? he came with me myself. 

§124. But in such cases recourse is had perhaps more 
generally and ceriainly more logically to a periphrasis in 
which yhid, body, person, is combined with the genitive of the 
noun or pronoun, a device which appears to have been 
introduced into the language from Baluchi or Sindhi : daahdr 
ndjindand e yd n't ckara bazahar us? is the land thy own, 
or art thou simply the cultivator } antei hand mare lAalere ? 
nd mdr antas mare ? nan nd jinde Mkalena, why do you beat 
my son ? what does thy son matter ? we’ll beat thee thyself. 
The periphrasis is often used emphatically as the subject of 
the sentence : nd urd mate tend kasfene, jind-ia hindne, thy 
wife (lit. house) has killed her sons, and she herself is fled; 
sarddrnd Jind hamore tus, the chief himself sat there. Less 
commonly precedes the noun or pronoun and is treated 
like an adjective : jinde sarddrdi ne-a deva. I’ll take you to 
the chief himself; jinde kane Ijholum off, I’ve no wheat 
myself ; i jinde Unman dd kite bingut,! heard this from the 
brother himstdf. The final vowel of ywd-e appears to be a 
reminiscence of the Persian is^d/at like the final vowel of 
kull-e, mncheh-e, and other pronominal adjectives (§166). 

The Demonstratives. 

§125. There are three demonstratives, the near demon- 
strative dd, this, the remote e,that, and o, which lies in mean- 
ing midway between the two, and is therefore generally 
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employed when a deiiionsti-ative is required to take the place 
of a definite article or of the pronoun of the third person. 
In addition to these there are hmidd, hame, hamo, com- 
pounded with the Persian ham. Tliough intensive in form, 
these, like their Baluchi counterparts, are not always intensive 
in force. 

§126. Used as adjectives the demonstratives precede the 
noun and are naturally indeclinable : dd zd/ifae hanie 
hmdaghfo mon ete, send this woman with that man. To be 
noted are the forms ddraho, eraho, oraho, in which stress 
seems to he laid on the element of position : eraho hhgr hand 
ass, yon ram used to belong to me. 

§12'V. Used as substantives they are fully declinalile : — 

Singular. 


Nom. 

dd, dad, this. 

e, ed, that. 

0 , od, this, that. 

Gen. 

ddnd. 

end. 

ond. 

Dat. 'i 
Acc. j 

ddde. 

ede. 

ode. 

Ahl. 

ddrdn. 

erdn. 

ordn. 

Inst. 

ddrat {dad at). 

erat (edat). 

orat (odat). 

Conj. 

ddfto {data). 

erfo (eto). 

orto {oto). 

Loc. 

ddti. 

etf. 

otl. 


ddfdi. 

erdi. 

ofdi. 



Plural. 


Nom. 

ddfh. 

efk. 

ofh. 

Gen. 

ddftd. 

eftd. 

qftd. 

Dat. 1 
Acc. J 

> ddffe. 

efte. 

qfte. 

Abb ^ 

ddftedn. 

eftedn. 

oftedn. 

Inst. 

ddfteat. 

efteat. 

offcat. 

Conj. 

ddfteto. 

efteto. 

oj'teto. 

Loc. 

ddftetl. 

eftetl. 

ofIMl. 


daftedi. 

eftedi. 

oftedi. 


Tlu^ supplementary cases are : ddhi or ddrhi, for the sake 
of this one ; ddria {dddis), ddrisk (dddish), in the possession 
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of tMs one, etc. ; ddrisM (ddcUsM), xip to tliis one, with 
analogous forms in the case of the other two demonstratives. 

The forms ddfeskd, efeskd, oteskd, which must not he 
confused with ddrisJcd, eriskd, opskd, arc adverbial demons- 
tratives of j)] ace, meaning up to here or there, just as ddre{k), 
ere{k}, ord{k), mean here or there (§388). 

§128. The majority of the cases are clearly to he 
referi-('d to the nominatives dad, ed, od, with the change 
from d to r. These forms of the demonstratives are purely 
suljstantival. The insertion of / in the plural is anomalous. 

Though this form of the plural is aniversal, the / is not 
infrequently omitted in some Sarawan dialects : ddJi, ek,ok ; 
ddid, m, otd; date, eie, ote, etc. Certain Sarawans, iiotahly 
the Kurds, go a step fuither and retain the -k of the 
nominativ(! in the dative-accusative, instead of niahing the 
usual change to -t- : ddkc-td jitd karak, place these of them 
aside {of. §38). 

§ 129 . The declension of the intensive forms is on pre- 
cisely the same lines, ham- or han-, as the case may be, being 
simply prefixed. The Haruni Muhammad Hasnis and some 
other Jhalawans eoiTupt hartdd, handdd into hannd, hamidd, 
which they decline in the ordinary way : hamo d-iizz M m 
pares hmmdd e, this is that thief of whom you spoke ; 
kanedn kkullpa, hanndrdn Jchnla, don’t fear me but this 
man. Kiiially the aspirate is occasionally omitted in handd, 
etc., but not, curiously enough, in hame, hamo. 

§ 130 . The nominative forms dad, ed, od, are invariably 
used before the third persons present of the affirmative 
substantive verb: hand matlah dad e, my meaning is this: 
kaw't ilmn hawed e, that is my brother. These forms are 
obligatory in such cases, but their use is not confined to them : 
hamo banda ph dtedn ki nan isto Miandn. chara handdd 
saUsvrie, this is the only one uho has survived of those men 
we saw last, night. In the dative-accusative singular the 
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case-ending is occasionally omitted ; ham antei pasa ? od pa 
hi dam happ, why do you tell me ? tell him not to do so ; I 
ed eaJcht Mkalhuf, I beat that man severely. The nominatives 
singular are often used as nominatives plural, the number 
being sufficiently indicated by the verb (§47) : dd Mkdohdr, 
these slept ; dimgand MiuUsm o narrdr, out of fear of the 
gang they ran away. The other cases require no particular 
comment : I oval tend hdreme harifpara, I won’t get my 
work done by him ; hane ddfat khalifpa. don’t get me beaten 
by this man; harchi hipdsa, tenaf pd,erat pdrifpa, what- 
ever you have to say, say it yourself and don’t get that ma,Ti 
to say it for you ; nd gifdh ddti affasy your things aren’t in 
this ; &Ho Umpa, hanto ha, don’t go with that man, but come 
with me ; oftedn gila happa, don’t grumble at them ; tufah 
ddfis aff, the gun is not with this man ; ddhi punch melh 
tissut, I gave five sheep for this; or hi l^ardsas Mstmut, 
I’ve brought a bullock for him. 

§131. The intensive forms, adjectival and substantival, 
are especially common as the antecedents of a relative 
sentence (§425) : hamo handagkas hi dutl-ta zagkm ass, Shd 
Bdz Man ass, that man who had the sword in his hand was 
Shah iBazi hihan ; handd ht ddre tulingati e, ond war e, 
this one who’s sitting here is his son. 

The Interrogative Pronoun. 

§133. I’he interrogatives are der? who? ant? what? 
ard ? which. Of these der refers properly to persons only, 
ant to inanimate objects, while ard may be used of either. 

§133. DSr? who? which is only used substantivally, is 
declinable throughout the singular and is applicable to both 
numbers : — 


Nom. der, de, who ? 
Gen. dinnd. 
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Abl. 

derdn. 

Inst. 

deral. 

Conj. 

derto (deto). 

Loc. 

deli. 


derdi. 


'J’lic ,siii)|)loincntary cases are : dehi {dci-ki), for -whose 
sake? deris, derisk-, in, whose possession ? etc.; deriskd, up 
to whom ? The declension, it would seem, is based partly 
on der, partly on the short form ds. The genitive is 
ncteworthy. 

§ 134 . Examples: fZd hmidagh der e? who is this man ? 
de hassune? -^vho has come ? rfd bcmiim? who have come ? 
e masink der o ? who are those girls ? m dimid mar ns ? 
whoso son arc you? nl dere ^anas? whom did you see? 
derm ludk its- ta ? vdiom did you buy it from ? dd Inaras 
dercit toui'iiff-a murek ? by whom can this bull be stopped ? 
derto tuUk ? whom does he live with ? dd iratte fclmds, 
ant~a chdsa ki liwhcM deti e? you saw these two, what s 
your opinion. — in whom does the villainy lie ? derdi hindwus ? 
whom have you gone to? deki dtr-a desa ? for whom will 
you take water? kand zagAm deris ef who has got my 
sword? isto derisk .r whom have you been staying 

with last night? pahrand vdr deriskd rasetigdnef up to 
w^hom has the tium for sentry-go got ? 

§ 135 . d>er> though properly confined to persons, is by a 
natural extension used idiomaticiilly in such phrases as; 
nd pin der c ? Avhat is your name ? dd shahrmd pin der e f 
what’s the name of this village? Mfimda der e? what’s 
his tribe ? 

§ 136 . The plural is occasionally employed when reference 
is made to a number of separate individuals : ant-a chdsa ki 
dd shahratl der&k bassmo, ddMka dmzi harem t what’s your 
opinion as to who the men are who have come to this village 
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and committed all these thefts ? da Mialkmd deratedi 
Mkomnd gumdrie desa? which individuals of this village do 
you suspect of the murder ? 

§ 137 . The indefinite article is sometimes attached to der 
in questions of surprise or contempt : o deras mare hi hane 
drogh-taf pde? who the devil is he to call me a liar? 
vaMktas hi o j^ar-a hek, deras ond mondi kde ? when he is 
wroth, who in truth may stand before him ? dd dunydti 
deras heglam e? in this world who after all is free from 
care ? 

§ 138 . Ant? what? is used both substantivally and 
adjectivally. As an adjective it is of coimse indeclinable; 
the qualified noun takes on the indefinite article, unless it is 
used with plural meaning, but even in that case it remains 
in the singular : I nd ant gund-as haremtt ? what fault have 
I committed against you ? ant gird-aseto Mkalhmus-ta hi o 
kor massimef what thing have you struck him with, that he 
has gone blind ? ant ant kulau tiss ? what various messages 
did ho give ? 

§ 130 . As a substantive ant is regularly declined; the 
singular is applicable to both numbers, being rarely displaced 
by the plural : — 


Nom. 

antf what? 

Gen. 

antand. 

Dat. V 


Aec. S 

ante. 

Abl. 

antdn. 

Inst. 

antat. 

Conj. 

antato. 

Loo. 

antati. 


antdi. 


Antaki?^ for the sake of what ? is the only supplemental y 
case in ordinary use. It means much the same as the 
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inteiTOgative aclyerb cmtei ? 'why ? wliich seems to be a 
conaipted or possibly older form of tlie datiye-accusative. 

§14:0. Examples; na Jmhm cmt e? wliat is your com- 
mand ? ante torenm ? what are you liolding ? I paret hi 
-nelo cmtana dvdle etiof—tend tufaknd, 1 meant to speak 
to you about what d’ you call it ?•- -aliout my gun ; nd shara 
emtand e ? what’s your case about? dd antdn jor mcmtmef 
what’s this made of ? m ode mdat j^alhus hi dmm Imson e? 
;vhat did you strike him with that he’s so hurt? pdllvle 
mitatl shdgkds ? what did you pour the milk into r tend 
imghe mtdi bisilc, pdtiii yd Ikjddi ? what does he cook his 
food on, fuel or dung ? m antahi hassnmis? what have you 
come for? o ne hand pinat ant o ant pare? 'whed ])articular 
things did he tell you in my name ? A plural is not often 
employed : antdte nd berdn haremd hi nl Mkar hares ? what 
things of yours have I damaged that you got angry ? 

§141. The inderinit(' article is frequently attached at will 
without alfecting the meaning: pdlhte antasetl slid aids ? 
what did you pour the milk in ? m mitasehi bassmms ? wdiat 
have you come for ? But wdth a change in the intonation 
of the voice it is idiomatically used in interrogations of 
surprise or contempt, as in the analogous ease of der? 
(§137) ; wa huhm antas mare ? I nd Jchtodjand hukme 
matmipara, w’hat’s your order to me, when I don’t heed 
the order of yotrr master ? ni antas mares? I nehond dale 
Ibidem, what on earth are you good for? I’ll beat half a 
score like you; o gharlh antas mare? nl zordhaseto tene 
are/, what of that jjoor devil ? hit a man your own size (lit. 
entangle thyself with a strong one) . 

§142. which? is applicable to both animate and 

inanimate objects. It is primarily an adjective, and as such 
is of coui’se indeclinable. It means properly ‘ which of two 
or more ? ’ nd ard said e ? which is your advice (of the 
proposals under consideration; ? as opposed to nd said ant e? 
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what is your aclyice (generally) ? dd ard handaghe? which 
man is this ? dd bandagh der e ? who is this man ? ard hulll 
m dost e ? which horse do you fancy ? It is occasionally 
aspirated : hard ? 

§ 1 . 4 : 3 « Ihe particular' case ot the adjective w'd (qualifying 
the noun asit deserves seqrarate notice. The force of the 
compound avd-asit ? {grdsit ?) which one ? is much the 
same as that of the substantival ard : dd mmittdn ard-asit 
IcaUd ? of those three which one w’'on ? handd edlfa ardsitnd 
marek ? to which one will this woman belong ? hardsittdi 
nd gimidn e ? on which one does your suspicion rest ? 

§ 144 . As a substantive ard is declinable in both numbers 
after the general model of the demonstratives :~ 

Plural. 

ardfk ? which ones ? 
ardftd. 

ardfte. 

ardffedn. 
ardfteat. 
ardfteto. 
ardfteti. 
ardftedi. 

The supplementary cases are: ardU? or ardrki? for 
the sake of which one ? ardris 1 ardrisk ? in the possession 
of which one? etc.; ardriskd? {arddiskd?) up to wdiich 
one ? Ardre{k) ? ardreskd ? are interrogative adverbs 
(§388) meaning where ? up to which place ? As in the case 
of the demonstratives (§128) there is a dialectical form of the 
plural with the omission ot : ardk, ardtd, etc. 

§ 145 . Examples : dd daggl ardnd e ? to which one does 
this cow belong ? ardde halkm ? which one did you take ? 
ardrat Is&alkm-iaf with which did yoir strike him? hamo 
bandagA ki mjpdres ardd e t tile man you spoke of— which 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat, 

Acc. 

Abl. 

Inst. 

Conj. 

Loo. 


Singular. 

ard ? ardd ? which one ? 
ardnd. 

ardde. 

ardrdn, 

ardrat {arddaf, ard-at). 
ardrto [ardtd). 
ardtl. 
ardrdi. 
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is he? (or: where is he? ardd also meaning where?); 
ardfto bassune ? with which one has he come ? Jiuchchate 
ardfdn Msm ? which one did you bring the camels from ? 
da razdntedn dUe arati shdghm ? which of these pots did 
you pour the water into ? tufalc ardris e ? which one’s got 
the gun ? dd melkteU ard. am nd, o ? among these sheep 
which ones exactly are yours? ardfh tasmgdno? which ones 
have ai*rived ? araftedtii tis? from wbat family are you? 
M hdreme arafteki karenm ? for the sake of which of them 
have you done this thing ? 

The Possessive Pronoun. 

§146. The possessive pronouns are simply the genitives of 
the various pronouns. They are, however, remarkable in 
that, like the possessive genitive of the noun (§64), they are 
treated as independent substantives^ declinable throughout 
both numbers. There is no need to give the declension ; it is 
the same as that of the possessive noun; there is an optional 
form of the plural in -Jh, save in the case of possessives based 
on genitives plural of the form -ftd, : ddftdk, eftdh, oftdk, 
araftdh; the phonetic desirability of avoiding the two /’s 
is obvious. 

§147. Examples : do, huchak ham e, this dog is mine ; 
nd ImlU resh e, kandnd resit jor massum, your horse is 
wounded, the wound of mine is healed ; td U hand, Iinchche 
illetanm, % nde illepara, until you let my camel go, I won’t 
let yours go ; * tern mnde harfenat, num tendfte harfho, 
eftdie Hleho, I’ve taken my share, do you hike yours and 
let theirs alone ; e chdkhu hunt e, handrat tar-ta, that 
knife’s blunt, cut it with mine; hand ditar ndfto lahr-a 
humpak, your blood isn’t so good as mine (lit. my blood 
doesn’t boil with yours) ; nd bit hand mdris aff, ndfis e, your 

i Abntract EubBtantives may be formed from some of tbe possessive 
pronuune by suffixing -t : tendUn err himpa^ o hand dtmfmim for oar 
friendship's sake^ don’t go there, he’s my enemy. 
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bow isn’t with my son, it’s with yonrs; Una, razane hata, 
tend teldte handU shdghpa, fetch your OAvn pot and don’t 
pour your oil into mine ; nand Mkardsteto nand tend hazahak 
hindno, numdteto kasas aff, our oatu cultivators have gone 
with our bullocks, there’s no one Avith yours ; aga dd kdreme 
kand mdraki kappes, tendki ka-ta, if you won’t do this for 
my son, do it for yours ; nand dagkdtedi nl Mkidl-a kappesa, 
lendftedi gird-as hi nedn-a marek, koshish-a kesa, you 
decline to take any trouble over our lands and yet you labour 
for all you’re AA^orth on your OAvn ; nmi nand sidldtedn 
Kh/wash tire, tendtedn antei Miar lire? you’re pleased enough 
with our relatives, why are you annoyed with your own ? 
nand kontdte hi nl dattamis, pjen dinndts darenus ? well, if 
you haven’t taken our blankets, AA'-hose have you taken ? 

§148. The idiom is occasionally extended to a double 
genitive : nd hxdllnd la a ham kandndrdn muthiin e, your 
horse’s bridle is older than that of mine ; nand j^achattd 
Uttikdk arer, nwmdftdk karokok o, the tails of our mules 
aren’t clipped yet, those of yours are; nand iirdtd karazdUtl 
karl are, nmnaftatMl chara mekh o, in the beams of our 
houses there are rings, while in those of yours there are only 
nails; nand daggltd dMkiik purr o, ojtdtdk Mkdll o, the 
mangers of our coaa^s are full, those of theirs are empty, 
hut this highly cumbrous mode of expression is generally 
avoided. 

The Indefinite Pronoun. 

§149. Under this heading it is convenient to discuss 
several words which partake more or less of the nature of 
pronouns. Though it is unnece.ssary to preserve any pai-ti- 
cular order, certain of the pronouns which arc^ connc'cted by 
similarity of meaning or use Avill be gixiuped together. The 
list might have been slightly enlarged, but it seeuns unneces- 
sary to he exhaustive. 
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§ 150 . BaTchadar, ilalehav, MMia, d&Jehm, this maoh. 

OJehadai-, olshar, oTahn, okJms, so much. 

BTchadar, Sklum ^kha, Skhas, that much. 

Akimdar ? akhar ? aleha ? akhm? Yim much? 

: 

■ 

I The initial da, o, e are the ordinary demonstrative adjec- 

tives, and the pronouns are accordingly found in the intensive 
forms handdlchada}\ hcinioklhadav, JiMnsj^adat', with corre- 
sponding variants ; the initial a- is clearly the particle of 
I interrog'ation contained in mit? what? which? at? 

\ how many ? (§152), and one or two other interrogatives. As 

' the latter portion of the pronouns is unmistalvably corrupted 

from the Arahic-Persian word qadr, ‘quantity,’ they are 
properly demonstratives and interrogatives of quantity, but 
j they are not infrequently used of number also, the demon- 

I strati ves more especially. They are both adjectives and 

substantives. 

I (1) Adjectival use : as adjectives they are of course in- 

j declinable ; the qualified noun is in the singular even though 

! reference is made to plural number (§46); ddMiadar {ddt^ar, 

! ddMka, ddMkm) ghaUa harf o hata, pick up this much grain 

1 and bring it ; oMka oMiadar hlmat leai'eno, they’ve lixed such 

^ and such prices; el^as maioa kunguims Id kasas kump, 

you’ve eaten more fruit than one should; wMff' memdn 
hassiiito ? how many guests have come ? But if the pronouns 
are placed in the predicate and the suliject of the sentence is 
used with ])lural meaning, the subject like the verb is put in 
the plural : ‘inf'nidnk ddl^adaT hasswio, in such iTuni})ers have 
; the guests come. 

Attributive use ; as adjectives of size they take on the 
ordinary attributive endings (§80j : ddidiaso hdj^oas kmg, 
ho ate a mouthful this size ; ekhnro mdrus e, he’s a lad that 
size' ; aMlfidaro khards o ? what size bullocks are there ? 
ddkhasd ddMkitsa hulllle Id m hesunm, der-a haUkdaf 
who’ll take the horses of the size you’ve brought ? They are 
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as usual used as substantiTes in the definite f orm : ere path 
tmoh Q, hamoftedn cldMangd ddMkmgdte Mn o hat a, the 
sticks are placed there, pick out of them the ones this size 
and this, and bring them along ; oftedn ddMkmdte jitd ha, 
tJiose of theiii this size place on one side. 

(2) Substantival use : they are confined to the singular 
the declension of which is regular : nl pd hi I tend rnmm 
dal^adar-a naUm, mj you’ll take so much for your sheep; 
Uldr aMmnd halhm ? what price did you give for dates ^ 
aMkae gala hares? how many did you let go? huchche 
molrnifo Jiampenut—aMkato hampenm-ta f—ddMadarto, 
I’ve loaded the camel with wheat— with how much ?— with 
this much. Some of the cases have acquired a specialised 
meaning: handdl^asafo U nl hassus, nan rdM-a marena, as 
soon as you come, we’ll start; Teasardi sallsasm, 

hU-a harena, Ute Maids kattavesm, handdMkasatl pir 

malingd, yesterday we were standing in the road chatting, we 
hadn’t done chatting when the rain began. 

The corrupted forms dlMkadar, dlMkar, dlMa, dlMkas, are 
commonly used in Jhalawan with the meaning ‘a little’: 

I pdref hane dir ete, o dlMadar hes hi hand gut pdlitau, I 
told him to give me water, and the amount he brought wasn’t 
enough to moisten my throat; dlMa si dd razdnatl sUgh, 
put a little ghi into this pot; hane diMas pdlh ete, give me 
a drop of milk. 

§151. The interrogatives of the foregoing group together 
with the demonstratives in the intensive form are used as 
correlatives : aMa hi harfing-a hesa, hamoMa data, brino- as 
much as you can carry ; beitedn aWka hi danning-a hesa 
hamekha da, take away as much of the grass as you Ccin. 

§152. At ? kow many ? 

There are no demonstratives corresponding to this in- 
terrogative of number, their place being supplied by the 
demonstratives of quantity, ddhhadar, (>tc„ mpra 
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(1) Adjectival use : the qualified noun is in the singular 
(§46) : at mar o ? how many lads are there? at landaoMd 
hucliolidte dare ? how many men’s camels did he carry ofl;? 
at tuisM pir-a happah ? for how many months will there be 
no rain ? Of course if at is used in the predicate, the subject 
is irat in the plural : mcih att o? the lads are how many in 
number? 

An ordinal adjective, attinuho ? ‘ the how manyth ? ’ is 
formed by adding the ordinal suffix 4mtlto ( §100) : dd 
attimllio handaah e hi I no, padat mon-a etiva, nlhafesa? 
how many men does this make that I send after you, and yet 
you won’t come ? m attimlho de-a harem ? on what day 
! from now Avill you come? dd, attimlho go e hi dudeJingaU 

I 0 ? what number race is this they’re running off? The pro- 

: nominal ordinal may be used substantivally like other ordinals 

(§102): dd, huehchand hatdrcln I liashtimlhoe deva, nl 
att'mlhoe daros ? of this string of camels I’ll take the eighth 
in order, which number do you think of taking ? 

(2) Sabstantival use : at is ordinarily confined to the 
singular, which is declined regularly : mmedn attand meljite 
sarhdrhi dareno ? the sheep of how many of you have they 
impressed for Government ? duszdtedn atte tafem, atte yala 
‘ hareno ? of the thieves how many have they bound, and how 

many have they let go ? dd Mkamtedn aUati dir shdaMs 
0 atte harm illds ? in how many of these water-skins did you 
poixr watcT and how many did you leave dry ? dd dral^tdtedn 
affdi chiihhdh htitdm tafenof on how many of these trees 
have the birds built nests? e shalvdre at tdi halhnsf what 
did you Imy those trowsers at? mimedn atiis tdfah are? 
! how many of you have got guns ? ird handaahat hi dd hulll 

tonlng-a niafah, at fat touingih ? if this home can’t be held 
by two men, how many will it take to hold him? nl tene 
attjshd hanedu dahhos ? how often do you intend to hide 
yourself from me ? Some ust' is made of a jingling form 
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{of. §48) : ati-o-mattishi dtmancl lumma melh-a farih ? 
Iww many more times wilt tlie tliief’s mother slaughter sheep ? 
(i^., feasting will turn to hanging before long). 


The plural is occasionally employed ; it is more rague in 
character than the singular : nmicm attdh Sutdmi hindm? 
what numbers of you have gone to Seistan ? It is chiefly used 
in inteiTOgations or exclamations of surprise : dd jmigatl 
aMdh kasfmgdm Mmmt what numbers have been killed 
in this fight ! 


§153. Mana, manat, some, a few. 

Of the two forms mana is adjectival, manat substantival. 
Herein the pronoun beam a strong resemblance not only to 
maGhoM, maohchit, a little {infra), but also to the first three 
numerals (§96). The indefinite article attached to the noun 
or pronoun, as the case may be, has a tendency to emphasise 
the fewness of the number. 

(1) Adjectival : the qualified noun remains in the singular 
(§46); tnana masir hindno, some girls have gone ; mana 
dean gud mj or mass, some days later he fell ill; mana 
deasedn gwUha harena, weTl come after a few days ; nwna 
fdtas hata, bring a few fagots. 

(2) Substantival : manat Ichdchdr, some lay down ymanate 
l^midt hi hindra, 1 saw some going ofl' ; manafas hashur, 
a fc'w died. The plural is occasionally employed : sipdhUedn 
manatdh hmilsiii', manatdh-td anna hamote assura, of the 
sepoys some had gone, while some of them were still there. 

Substantival suliix ; i.e., manat is tacked on to the noun 
sons to form a kind of compound noun, the casf'-endings being 
atlachedtowu/m^ alone ; daro Mkalat tissnt, 

I gave some men robes of honour yesterday ; de-manatdn gwl 
■pesh Imnmd, he sallied forth some days later ; memdn-mmiatas 
dd»hd rasengdno, only a few guests liave arrived as yet ; 
Ghuk-manatasedn khalkut. I had a shot at a few^' birds, 
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§154:. MacJichi, macMMtf a little; some. 

(1) Adjectival : enaMko machchi gh alla hharrimne, 

n little covi! lias sprouted this year; ikmie machchi palh etc, 
^ivi' me a little milk. This pronoun sometimes refers to 
luuiiher : machchi hmidaahase tm, nana iraahM ^tiUpa, 

only a handful of men, don’t he anxious about our food. 
In the. ]>redicate machchi is ousted by machchit if immediately 
follinvedhy the copula : etiakho Shdlhotatl handa gh machchit 
e, the people in Quetta this year are few; but tend Mreng 
tUnnge machchi ha, cut your abusing short. 

Attributive use : ham neto maahchito hdremas are, I’ve 
a petty business with you; ma(‘.hohitd girdaMi nand tahh-a 
lamwipah, we don't trouble about a trifle (lit. our care does 
not fall on the trifling thing). It will be noticed that the 
attributive endings are attaclied to the substantival form of 
the ^vord, as in the case of the firet three numerals (§98). 

(2) Substantival : pir malingdm ? ddshd machchit 
malinadne. vakhtas hi bdz malingd, hasar-a majah, has rain 
fallen ? only a little as yet, as soon as a lot falls the road’ll he 
impassable; memdntedn machchitnd dute silldnun, machchit 
handun Mloh o, we’ve washed the hands of some of the guests, 
a few are still seated as you see; hdz Imch du tanmitati-ne, 
iiavd machchit as du tamme-ne, if you can’t lay hands on 
a number of camels, peihaps you may secure a few. The 
pluial is not very comnjon ; Mivdd machchtdte hdz-a heh, 
a bazdU> machchit-a heh, God makes the few many, and the 
many He makes few. 

Substantival suffix : * tend hidlie bei-machchit tissut, I 
gave my horee a little grass; bei-machchitdn hulllnd g'lizrdn-a 
mqfah, ladim ele, the hoi-se can’t live on a handful of grass, 
give him gi'ain ; hane palii-machchifas etc, give me a drop 
of milk. 


H 
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§155. CHra {irS>)> (ira-as), some | something. 

Gird {ird} is in reality an ordinary sribstantiye, meaning 
‘ tiling ’ : ird gird halkuf, I purchased two things. As a 
pronoun it is generally used with the indelinite article, Miid is 
lioth adjective and substantive. 

(1) Adjectival ; the qualified noun is in the singular ; it 
almost invariably refers to an inanimate or irrational object, 
or else to a rational object like bandagh which is commonly 
used collectively ; kane gird-as melh bakdr e, I want some 
sheep ; scrrddr gird-as handaghto daro dare the chiel 
came here yesterday nuth some men ; hnch gird-as Miolnmto 
JmmpoJc ass, the camel was loaded with some wheat. Though 
the indefinite article is generally attached, it may bo omitted : 
hwhchdi gird Mkohm Jmmpok ass, there was some wheat 
loaded on the camel. 

(2) Substantival : lashkardn gird-as bassmie, a party of 
the army has come -, kane gif d-as etc, give me something ; 
gird-as Id kans karoi ass, gire karH, hemon karat, what- 
ever I had to do, I did it all and got it off my shoulders. If 
the pronoun is repeated in a linked sentence, the indefinite 
article is attached as a rule to the last pronoun only : 
sarddtedn gird Undm, gird-as hamerek o, of the chiefs some 
have gone, and some are still there ; gird-td nane-is massitr, 
gird-as- id nand illa-is massur, some of them lodged with us, 
some with our uncle ; t harfet, gird tend Hume tissut, 
gird-as Iianiore satis, some I took, some I gave to my brother 
and some was left there. . 

In apposition : the case-ending is attached to noun and 
pronoun alike ; dnzzdte gird-ase hashklid, he pardoned some 
of the thieves ; Jchardsfd girdnd liMkdi JugA ass, girdndrdi 
allau, there was a yoke on the necks of some of the bullocks 
and none on the necks of others. 
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Alike in meaning tlieso indefinite prononns are alike in 
nse. They are at the same time adjectives and snbstautives . 
In the predicate they remain unchanged. Used as adjectives 
proper they appear in tiie form Mille, nmehehe, dnisle, (jire, 
in which the final increment seems to be due to a conlhisod 


idea of the Persian imfat (of. §124). The number of the 
rpialified noun depends on whether the meaning of the pro- 
nominal adjective is ‘the whole ’ or ‘ all.’ The sinple forms 
are indeed found preceding the noun, but their force is then 
adverbial, ‘exclusively,’ ‘only,’ ‘nothing but.’ The sub- 
stantives are either used as ordinary independent substantives, 
for the most part in the singular, or they are placed in apposi- 
tion to another su])stantive : the pronoun remains in tlie 
singular, while the su])stantive is pluralised if necessary ; the 
case-endings are attached to both. 


§157. JEm/'. all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival : hnlle memmk hmnmo, all the guests 
have come ; Uiille iragjio kungunus ? have you eaten the 
whole loaf ? 1 hullo sidldtedu harrifef, I asked all the 
relatives; o tend leulle lashkarto kotdi julau dare, he made 
an attack on the fort with his whole force. With the first 
example may be contrasted the following, which illustrate.s 
the adverbial use of the simple kul : Ind memdnh bassuno, 
only the guests have come. 

Attributive use : aiiio hullo dean giddrengdne, m hand 
pdmahdi hatanm, to-day a whole day has passed and you 
haven’t been near m(5 ; du%lmannd Mkidlsdn mm hullangd, 
uante khanledi giddrefena, from fear of the enemy we used 
to spend the livelong nights on the watch (lit. on the eyes). 

(2) Substentival : kul Undno, all have gone ; kulland 
Jchaire iatang, pray for the welfare of all; kuUe hand 
batmingnd sahi /■«, inform all of my coming ; dd de.kulldi 
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barol e, tMs day (of trouble) lias to come to all. The plural 
is only occasionally used: hulldk-a, clidra Jci m duzz'l 
karenm, all tbe world knows that you’ve committed tlieft. 

In apposition : huchoMh htil hashmo, %\\Q camels, all of 
them, have died ; drakhtata kulland toldte giidcldt, I lopped 
the top branches of all the trees; jirga fulokdte kulle said 
hares ? did you inform all the members of the jirga ? lend 
lashharto kullato mrrd, he took to his heels with his 
whole army, 

§158. ilfitcfi, all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival : muohche mih hmguno, all the ewes have 
lambed ; enaMhond mttchche fasle malaM himg, locusts 
devoured all this year’s cso]i mucliche mashtedi barf bitene, 
snow has fallen on all the hills. Compare : tmtch mashtedi 
barf bitene, snow has only fallen on the hills. Its use in tlie 
predicate may be seen in the so-called compound verbs : 
lashhar much mass, the army collected together; I tend 
sangatdte much haret, I collected my companions togethf>r. 

Attributive use : mnchcho deas giddrengd, m tetid kdreme 
hat fares, a whole day passed and you didn’t do your work ; 
hamo Jehasme hi I Mkalhut, e muchohangd drakhtdlefi hind 
tammd, the deer I shot ran into that clump of trees and fell 
(lit. into those collected trees). Passing mention may he made 
of the abstract noun mncheld formed from the adjective 
much ! bile hi Mkalhut, sum-ta cimkkdtd muohchUl tammd, 
when I drew the bow, the arrow from it fell into the thick 
of the bird.s ; i ne mnchchlM drust haret, I recognised you 
among the crowd. 

(2) Substantival : much ndjor o, they are all unwell ; 
muchchand kdtume tare, he cut off the heads of tliem all ; 
muchchdn zaghmdte-td pula, snatch their swords from every 
one of them. The plural is somewhat rare : muchehdk 
MkufUti umed-n dera, one and all rest their hope in God. 
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The use of the loeatire, muchchm, is idiomatic ; its force 
may be represented in English either by an adyectire or an. 
adverbial expression, according to the incidence of the em- 
phasis in the sentence: nand draMitdh muchchdi hcn'am 
hareno, nmiaftedn mmatdfetl Mchoh-a l^ampara, everyone 
of our trees has borne fruit, and yet I see nothing on some of 
yours ; hand jcmscmd clraMit muGhchdi baram e, MkuUva hi 
pinnip, my walnut tree is laden with fruit from top to bottom 
and I’m afraid it may break ; aimnd hasarat mucJichdi hand 
hulll tudda hnnisa hassime, my horse has come stumbling 
along every yard of to-day’s road; dd daahdr mnchohdi bei e, 
lAolmn beMii mai^hchU e taUl-ta, this land’s nothing but 
weeds, the. wheat on it is scanty in the extreme. 

In apposition ; shdMddh much Icanedi drogh tarer, the 
witnesses lied against me to a man ; duzzdtd muchchand dute 
taf, bind the hands of every one of the thieves ; dd shahraii 
mw'haliaU ddrd q/T, there’s no medicine in the whole of this 
village ; c hirnteH muchcJiati shuhargaz are ? is there gum 
in all those tamarisks ? 

§159. Drust, all ; the whole. 

(1) AdieotiYSkl: drustelasJiha}' raaengdne, the whole &i'mj 
has arrived ; m drmte de haresa Mktcdst kamiinghi, i ne 
Uohch-a tlfara, you come every hour of the day begging, but 
I won’t give you anything; » c/rw/e hdreme haremit, I’ve 
done the whole wmrk ; driisle mmhok-a pdrera hi drog^ 
pdpabo, all the men of old used to say ‘ don’t lie.’ 

Attributive use : drvsto iraghas hata, fetch a whole loaf ; 
kane dd pinnokd ahlshae Ufa, drmtangde eie, don’t give me 
this glass that's broken, give me the one that isn’t. 

(2) Substantival: * dnistato nekl karemit, I’ve dealt 
rigliteoiisly with all ; nd drtiste Maids kares ? did you 
linish the whole? shahraii drnstdk-a pdrera ki zamlnjumh 
UuidnstdnaM ballo misMkdn karene, they were all saying in 
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(Jig village tliat the earthquake had done a lot of damage 
in India. 


In apposition : luxnie meljik dvust kaskuiio, all those shcejj 
have died ; da, hdgh nand drtistmid e, this garden ])elongs 
to us all; tend sidldteto drmtato nd pdraghdi bavot. I’ll 
probably come to you Avith all my relations. 

Dnist combines Avith de, day, and nan, night, to form 
compound AAOids: de-dnuatatl, ind vdt' tend daghdne din 
toremit, tAvice in. the Avhole day I’ve given luy la.nd water ; 
nan-dmst gorleh kashahdue, the K'or’west has been blowing 
the livelong night. 

§ 160 . (dir Hr, gih), all; the whole (especially used in 
Jhalawan). 

(1) Adjectival : gine Brdhuitd plshkacdk inunaknu o, 
the locks of all Brahuis are long ; I gine de hdnern-a kern, I 

Avork the whole day ane, there’s sport 

on all the hills. The somcAvliat rare variant gih does not 
take on an incremental -e ; gih maMkldh ud dmldn eahl e, all 
the world knows about you. 

AttributiAe use: dd kappid inoghe mhndne tifa, glroas 
ete-ta, don t give that broken loaf to the guest, giA’'e him a 
whole one ; nl emt-a chdsa, Id dd girangd kiicha nd inaroe? 

what^ d you think, that you’ve perhaps bought up the whole 
of this valley ? 


(2) SubstentiA-al : gir kasardn rad lammdr, they all lost 
their way; ^aldg mass, the Avhole was tlni.slu'd; id Id 
negn-a marek, girato nekl ka, as far as in you lit's di'al 
kindly with all ; gifc gudda, fell them all down ; gink-a 

chdra ki nl kand matt affes, one and all know vou’rii not mv 
equal. 


Tn apposition : ofk gir khdehann^ they’ 
dagg’ite gire tlrdnns? have you milked all the 


re all asleep ; 
‘ cows? kdreme 
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yire MkdUts karet, I finished the whole work ; sipdhUe-is 
gif is mgJtni are, all the sepoys have swords. 

§161. Tlva, tivai, all; the whole. 

This pronoun is very similar to the four immediately 
preceding, but is used somewhat more laxly. 

(1) Adjectival : A’fww Um Zord, the flood carried 

off all my crop ; nan tlval nikam leutUfemm, we’ve used uj) 
all our rations ; tlva pdtte pu kungmte, the hoiing insect has 
eaten up all the wood ; ilvat mulkati mala lch iammd, the.' 
locust fell upon the whole countryside. The g'«/«sZ-adverbial 
use may be noted: o gird-as hi pdik tlval droah e. all ho 
says is merely lies; dd daahdr Uva bei e, this field is all 
weeds. 

Attributive use: tlvo nanas halnut karet, maga makile 
ruseugtavat, I posted a whole night but didn’t reach the 
stage; tivaahd de imiriitd randat ehirrengat, shikar dd 
hatau, though I was the whole day after the hares, I got no 
sport; * tend tivald dag hare mrrat dasemit. I’ve sown my 
whole field with The definite attributive adjective 
may have a §wafii-adverbial force like the simple adjective: 
m tivaahd droaJiat kanedn sharde kaUiparos. you won’t 
win the case against me by simply lying. 

(2) Substantival : meVhte ardng kares ? tivae bahd karet, 
where did jmu put your sheep ? I sold them all ; dd hetk 
/ZwZe these goats ate it all. v ' . ■ 

In apposition : ispeddte tivae gnddingati o, they are 
cutting down all the ])oplars; dd shahraU tlva-atl duspdh 
tmmidno, the thieves have fallen upon the whole village. .. 

§162 many. - ■ J • ; : 

(1) Adjectival; enaMkO JinllUd saildi bdz - hmidaah 
husnino, this year many people have come for the horee- 
shoAw Though this i.s the normal construction— the' qualified 
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noun in the singular (§46), the governed Terb in the plural, 
—the noun is occasionally found in the plural: bas 
landagi^ah hajjdi Unmo, many a man has gone on the 
pilgrimage. If the plural is employed, stress seems to be laid 
on the large number of separate individuals. 

Attributive use : daro bdzo dosfas nmd bdahail muohch 
ass, there was many a friend assembled in our garden yester- 
day; aim haf-dem bdzo sUhdras haremit, I’ve had more 
sport to-day than usual; dd bdsangd lashMr ki ddre much 
manningatl c, ardngl mon-a keli.? in which direction will this 
larp army now collecting here set its face? The definite 
adjective is used in general phrases and the like when an 
indefinite adjective might seem more appropriate {cf. §82) : 
bazangd Ioshkar ardngl ki mon kare, home mulke kdtumat 
harfik, a vast army wiU devastate whatever country it sets 
out toward (lit. wiU lift up by the head) ; bdzangd dlrfaslaki 

ajf, too much water is bad for the crop. 

The abstract substantive may find a place here: 
machoUtd diishmanto Jang kanning ofzdn e, maga bdzlnd 
mone Mkndd tore, io fight with a handful of enemies is 

a smaU matter, but God may withstand the onset of a 
multitude. 

(2) Substantival: karte bdz papa, I nd kdreme tena 
pmn^okeva, don’t waete words on me. I’ll do yoim work all 
right of my own accord ; bdzand bashWk bdz e, the share of 
many is large ; bandagh bdzato jwdn e, Mkudd asittlat zehd 
cornpany is good for man, God in his oneness is beautiful 
Thepkralis occasionally employed: bdzdk hullUeto ddkd 
g%darengar, hazak Mkardstefo, several passed by here with 

ITX-Tlf T** 

la,ctek, M» torine, this earth has devoimd maaiy a man 

nnd lias its eye set on many another. 
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In apposition : ^ memmteto hdzato na jahdi barot, I’ll 
probably come to your place with the guests, a whole crowd 
of them ; * riipaltedi hdzdi ode sdng-a titavata, I wouldn’t 
have betrothed her to him for hundreds of rupees. 

§163- Mdnid, a quantity of, a number of. 

Mdmd is never used independently ; it invariably follows 
the noun it qualifies as a kind of plural suffix. The noun 
remains in the nominative singular ; the case-ending is 
attached to mdmd, which is treated like an ordinary singular. 
The compound of noun and mdmd is always qualified by an 
adjective or pronoun ; when the compound is indefinite, as it 
commonly is, the indefinite article is attached to mdnld. 

Examples : Seivm jalsa-atl enaMko ballo sarddr-indnidas 
muchch e, there’s a large assemblage of chiefs at the Sibi 
gathering this year; ddl^adaro melh-mdmdas hi Marina 
mashatl e, pentln aff, there’s nowhere such a number of 
sheep as on the Marri Mmigacharatl enctl^o daimo 

malakh-mdnldas tammd, mulke chat kare, this year such a 
swarm of locusts fell upon Mungachar that they devastated 
the country ; ballo drakM-mdnldasedn maiva hesunut, I’ve 
brought frait off a large number of iTees; dauno hal-mdmdas 
ki dd daoJidratl Mkandt, pen Jdga khantamiL I’ve not seen 
elsewhere such a swarm of mice as I saw in this field ; hame 
balld harraf-mdnlde ki nan J^andn, ddsd hawe mashatl aff, 
that great herd of markhor we sighted, is on that hill no 
longer. 

§164:. BTichf any at all. 

Buck by itself means literally ‘a straw,’ ‘rubbish ’: kand 
nratl buehas illetano, h ulle dareno, they’ve not left a straw 
[an g! ice, a stick) in my house, but have carried off every- 
thing ; 0 dat'odn ddntjl buehas bdti kattane, since yesterday 
not a morsel has passed his lips. 
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It is suffixed to tlie noun, atMcIi remains iu the crude 
form. It is declined regularly in the singular ; the indefinite 
article may be attached at pleasure, but the numeral 
adjective asi is never prefixed to the compound : e deasedn 
ki naukar mas&unm, g‘ird~huchas much karenus ? from the 
day you entered service have you saved anything at all? 
kasarat ki bassusa bandao/i-buch J^ands ? as you were 
coming along the road did you see a single soul ? kasamt 
dmhmad-buchato mukdbil matavat, on the road I met with 
no enemy whatsoever ; ne mdr-buohas hum are ? kane (aisled 
mdr-buch mafane, have jmu actually any sons at all? to this 
day not one has been born me. 

§165. Fildna (fildnl), such and such, so and so. 

(1) Adjectival : fildna sarddr ki darbdraU nunid rahdi 
tus, fm-ta der ass ? what was the name of such and such a 
chief who sat near you in the Durbar ? kaue jpdreno hi fildna 
tdsllddr vadl halkune, I’ve been told that the Tahsildar you 
wot of has taken bribes. 

(2) Substantival : hand pinat de pare ki ne fildna 

Ur eng tissune? who told you about me that so and so had 
abused you ? * chdva ki kand illand malh Bdz Kkdndstd 
pinat ne sahl karene hi fildnaghdk gandao bcmdaah o, ofitd 
urdtlhimpa, I know that my cousin, hinting definitely at Baz 
Khan and his folk, has given you to understand that so and 
so are bad lots, and that you shouldn’t visit at their houses ; 
dd fildnaghdsh ki nwnid rahdi tusura, ardng hindno ? 
where have what d’you call him and his. people gone, who 
used to live near you ? In the last example the personal 
plural (§30) will be noticed. The variant 

plural is not uncommon ; i pdpara hi mmietl fildni 

duzz- e, maga nmi tenat pdsh habo-ta, I won’t say that such 
a one among you is the thief, do you rather produce him your* 
selyes. Another variant, used by hill Brahuis, is pildna. 
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. Here may be mentioned the compound ill 

wMcli the latter word is meaningless by itself. It is euphem.- 
istically used in cursing in combination with the third 
person plural, present indefinite or past, of kanning, to do : 
nd Jildn-bdmdne karer ki pendwdr kmm jahdi vd bares, by 
all that’s unmentionable you’d better beware of coming to 
my place a second time ; fildn-bdmdne ker, pane kde, for 
heaven’s sake let him go to the dickens. 

§ 166 . FSn, other, another. 

(1) Adjectival : kane pen urd aff, I’ve no other house ; 

I ordn Mknr nt ki kand male pen handaghdteto tissime. I’m 
annoyed with him for having told my news to other people ; 
kane pen hichasto kdrem a,ff, baahaire nd jinddn, I’ve no 
concern with any one else but you yourself. This adjective 
finds a place in one or two adverbial compounds : e.g., pentin, 
elsewhere (§387), in which the last element has now lost 
its individual existence. 

(2) Substantival : bei gkd-as ki esunus bass e, pen bakdr 
aff, what grass you’ve brought is sufidcient, no more’s wanted ; 
penand malh fend-a mqfak, another man’s son doesn’t become 
one’s own (one of many hits at relations by marriage) ; 
tendnd nan penand de barebar aff, a night at home is better 
than a day with strangers ; pene penaki ant-a niarek ? 
what cares one for (the misfortune) of another ? pendi itbdr 
kappa, don’t put your trust in another. The plural is both 
penk and pendk nd Imllie I dattannt, penk dareno-ta, 
I haven’t taken your horse, others have ; harkas ki 
tendfte illd, pendteto tanimd, khardb-a niarek, every', one 
who leaves his kin and consorts with sirangers will come 
to ruin. 

In apposition : darnio shikdras ki kucha-a0 e, mashdi 
pendi aff, there isn’t such sport on the hiU as there is in the 
valley : draMktdtedn pendn maina-buch d u zzipes, dojx't steal 
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any fruit from any other trees. The use of pen in the 
former example recalls a familiar Greek idiom. 

§167« MlO) the other. 

(1) Adjectival : elo hidli kane hakdr e, I want the other 
hoise , elo memdnJi Jcul hindno, ni untei sulisuuus? 

other guests have departed, so why have you remained ? The 
initial vowel of the adjectival elo is frequently dropped in 
one or two adverbial compounds : e.g., lo8dl {elosdl), next 
year, Zq/ar (eZq/ar), again. 

(2) Substantival : the declension is on the model of the 

declension of the definite adjective in -Iko (§90) and there is 
thus an optional form of the plural with an inserted -f- : 
elond mdldi zor-a chalUpak, one man has no authority 
over the property of the other ; ddde halpa, eloe ha^h, don’t 
seize this one, seize the other; ghdk e urdU afas, eloti 

o, the grain isn’t in that house but in the other; nd girdk 
dd huehchdi affm, elordit o, your things aren’t on this camel 
but on the other ; dd draMktdk baram hattano, elok kul 
kareno, these trees haven’t borne fruit yet, all the others 
have ; tendftedn elofk jwdn affas, strangers are not better 
than ones own blood; kand dvdle elote tifes, please don’t 
confide my news to the others; kane pdm, elofte pdpem ki 
fMVfibo, you tell me yet don t tell the others to run away. 

In apposition : kaizlnd elond liUe kappa, Unde pd, don’t 
talk of the other prisoner, let’s hear of yours ; ordn baahair 
sipdhlfedn eloftedn Mkula, beware of all the sepoys but him. 

§168. A.sitf one, some one, a certain one. 

The substantial form of the first numeral (§96) is used 
as a substantival indefinite pronoun : asit kane pdre ki pagga 
pir-a kek, some one told me it would rain to-mon-ow; 
I kasardi asitto mukdbil mamd, lattas dutl-ta ass, I met 
a man on the road with a stick in his hand. The indefinite 
article may be attached : nand hulUe asitfas isto nialdne 
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clarene, somebocly has untied our horse last night and carried 
it off. 

§169. Asit &lo (asi Slo), one another, each other. 

This combination constitutes the reciprocal pronouns : 
Mshk asit eloe Mkdrefira, the donkeys scratch one another ; 
dd hulUh asi elofto jang-a Icera, these horses fight with 
one another; o JiarmMt asit elond urdghdi Itdra barera, 
they are always exchanging visits at each other’s houses. 

§170. Toma, tomakd, tomaghd, both. 

(1) Adjectival; the qualified noun is in the plural; nd 
tomd hulUte kasarat J^andt Jci dudengdra, I saw both your 
liorses on the road galloping ; ? fend tomaka w'dte berifmmt, 
I’ve thatched both my houses; icmaghd mdk-ta narrd.no, 
])oth his sons have run away. 

1 (2) Substantival; the pronouns are always pluralised ; 

; ird chuk l^cmdt, tomdte asi tufakat Malktit, I saw two 

[ birds and brought down both with one shot ; sarkdr tomakdte 

I kaiz hare. Government imprisoned both. 

■ I]\ apposition : kand dvdle tend Uumteto tomaghdteto 

[ pds, you may tell my news to both of your brothers, 

§171. Teasas, some one ; (with negative) no one. 

This xoronoun is substantival only. A difference in force 
])etween the two forms kas and kasas is hardly perceptible ; 
the latter is perhaps the more common of the two. The 
declension of kas is regular. The declension of kasas, which 
j presumably contains the indefinite article, is two-fold ; it 

I may be declined either like kas, or like the indefinite article 

[ 1§'<1)- Both kas and kasas are used in the singular only. 

(1) Affirmative use; kane kas pare ki num enaMkO 
KnchcUdi kdre, some one told me you’re going to Kachhi 
this year ; ddre kasas are ? is there any one here ? kasasto 
ki sardn jwdni karenus, hamorto dl^iriskd jwdnl ka, a 
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man you’ve treated well from the beginning, treat him well 
to the end. 

(2) Negative use : leas pdtau hi o dare bassune, no one 
said he had come here ; kanto pen kasas aff, there’s no one 
else with me; harJeas tend kassato jwdn e, l^udd bekass 
kasase kapp, everybody is happy with his relatives, may God 
make no one bereft of relatives (kass, relative) ; kane kasasto 
kdrem aff, I’ve no concern with any one ; kasaseto ohikdr 
topa, don’t meddle with anybody. 

§ 172 . Har, every, each. 

Adjectival only: har mare gird-as tiss, he gave each 
lad something ; har hullind UMkati pullas tafe, on the neck 
of each horse he tied a flower. When har qualifies the ante- 
cedent of a relative clause, the indefinite article is attached 
to the noun as usual (§427) : har bemdaghas ki drogh-a 
pdik, mon-ta maun e, every liar’s face is black; Boldnat ki 
kdsa, har sarddras ki Tffiands, chds ki Sardvdnnd e, every 
chief you see as you go along the Bolan, you may put down as 
belonging to Sarawan; har hUas ki I ne-a pdva, Mkqf to-ta, 
give heed to every word I tell you. 

This pronoun helps to form several adverbial compounds ; 
before a dental -r may turn to -f (§16) : 'harva^t, always, 
harde, harde, everyday, hartu, hartu, every month. It 
combines freely with other indefinite pronouns, as in the 
examples that follow. 

§ 173 . HarkaSf every one, everybody. 

Substantival only ; harkas tend jdgaghdi hind, every 
one went to his own place. As the antecedent of a relative 
clause, it regularly takes on the indefinite article : harkasas 
ki duzzl hare, I kaiz-a keva- ta, I’U imprison every man who 
commits theft ; ha/i'kams ki must bass, panch rupal indm-a 
halek, every one who comes in first will get five rupees 
reward. 
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§174. Harmitf every one, everybody. 

Substantival only ; dd mosmiaU harasit langdr^a Mk, 
everybody ploughs at tins season ; harmitnd-td duti Khatand 
lattas cm, there was an olive stick in the hand of each one 
of them. 

This pronoun is not to be confused with harasit ? 
aspirated form of ardsit ? which oue ? (§143) : harasit 
kcdtd, each one won ; harasit kattd ? which one won ? 

§175. Hartomd, hartoumkd, hartomaffhd, both. 

(1) Adjectival : hartomd indh hindno, both the lads 
have gone ; hartomahd masinh ho aha r. the two girls wept ; 
hartoniaahd Ghuhhdte yalU' hare, he let both the liirds go. 

(2) Substantival ; hartomdk haho, come both of you ; 
hartomakdte Miandt, I saw both ; h artomaahd teto rdhl 
mass, he set out with both of them. 

x\s is usual before a dental the -r- may be displaced by 
f- ; hartomd, hartomakd, hartomaahd. 

§176. Hargird (harird), everything. 

Substantival only : nd hargird jicdn e, everything of 
yours is excellent; hargird Khwdhiva, rd kane fining-a 
kesa? I want everything, can you give it me? hargird-as 
ne bakdr e, kane pd, tell me everything you want. 

§177. HarcM, any, whatever; everything. 

Harohi is most commonly used as the antecedent of a 
relative sentence. As an adjective it refers generally, and 
as a substantive exclusively, to irrational objects. The 
substantive is declined regtrlarly throughout the singular. 
Variants like harehiafo, harohito in the conjunctive indicate 
indecision as to whether it should be treated as a word of 
twm syllables or one, i.e., as harohi or as har-chi {of. §36a). 

(1) Adjectival : harohi kdremasend m pds, I kSva-ta, 
mention any work, I’ll do it ; harohi meljhm ki m kane etis, f 
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liuUva, I’ll take any sheep you give me ; haroM handaah 
M dSfe assur, hul Mndno, whatever people were here, 
they’ve all left. 

(2) Substantival: whatever you have 

to say, say; ham mar harcJiiatl ustdd e, my son is splendid 
at anything ; harcMdn hi shahh-a Icappesa, tenat hondnn 
maresa^ if you don’t scrutinise everything, of course you’ll 
get like this ; m harcliito {Jiarehiaio) kdrem-a torisa, you 
meddle with everything. 

§178. Mich (with negative), no (adjective); nothing. 

E-ich is properly confined to negative sentences, though 
when it is used as an attributive adjective or adverbially the 
negative is occasionally omitted. It is both an adjective 
and a substantive. As an adjective it is applicable to 
animate and inanimate objects alike, as a substantive to the 
latter only, except in the special form hiohas. 

(1) Adjectival : the qvxalified noun remains in the sin- 
gular; the addition of the indefinite article to the noun 
accentuates the singular number ; dare must Moh sMkdr 
matane, there’s been no sport here before ; da, shahrati kane 
hich dustman off, I’ve no enemy in this village ; Moh hulUas 
daun dudmgparoe, Id hand hulll dudengik, no horse in the 
wmrld will run as mine does ; kane Moh datino dostas aff ki 
num ure. I’ve not a single friend like you. As will be seen 
in the following paragraj)hs the adjectival Inch combines 
freely with other indefinite pronouns. 

Attributive use : o hicheho handaahas e he’s a good 
for nothing fellow I 0 da ah drdn ne Mkudd ete, 

God give you some other than this worthless land. 

(2) Substantival: hanto I’ve nothing with me; 

kaned.n Mohchand harriftau, he didn’t ask me about any- 
thing ; Tchuddahdn laahair I hichcMn MkuUpara, save God 
I fear nothing. The adverbial force of the ablative coupled 
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with -M {-bar), like (§380), is worth notiag: da cUtte 
hichcMm-ha Mshhdt, I broke this rope in a trice (lit. like 
nothing) ; I ne Mchcham-bdr-n l^aleva, I’ll thrash yon like 
anything. The indefinite article is occasionally attached: 
dare Uohchas aff, there’s nothing here. 


HicJias, no one, nobody, which is not to be confused with 
Mchohas, nothing, illustrated in the last example, is of course 
a substantive only : dare Mchas batano, no one has come 
hei’e ; hichas pdtau hi o ndjor massune, nobody said he 
had fallen ill ; hane hicJiasnd parvd aff, o Mehase hand 
parvd aff, I care for nobody and nobody cares for me. It 
may be declined like the indefinite article : « Mchasend 
I entered no one’s house. 

§ 179 - Mtchkas, hichkasas (with negative), no one, 
nobody. 

These are used in exactly the same way as has, hasas 
in negative sentences (§171) '• nand huehcMdh hassuno, 
nmndtedn Mohhas batane, our camel-drivers have come in, 
but not a single one of yours ; oftedn Mchhasas Mkanfavat, 
I didn’t see one of them. They are slightly more emphatic 
than the simple forms has, hasas. 


§ 180 . Hichirdf Mehgird (with negative), no; nothing. 

(1) Adjectival: I enahho hichird hholum bahd haitanUt, 
I’ve sold no wheat this year. The indefinite article may be 
attached for emphasis -. i nedn Mdhird-as mdl dattanut, I've 
taken no property from you at all. 

(2) Substantival : nl hickira tippesa, you understand no- 
thing ; 0 pen hichird- as pdtane, he has said not a word else. 
It may be used in a general way of rational objects as in 
English ; ere hi hindt sarddtedn hichird Miantavaf, hul 
hindno, when I got there, I saw nothing of the chiefs, they’ve 
all gone. 
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§ 181 . Birscy any one; (witli negative) no one. 

This pronoun, is regarded as old-fashioned, and is indeed 
almost obsolete, its place being taken by has, kasas, which 
it resembles in meaning and use. 

(1) Affirmative use : dd dmz hi ddhd narrd, dirse 
Mkmd-ta ? did any one see the thief that ran by here ? 
dirsend bdm hi sal^i massune, mdr-ta zarur sakhd-a, mareh, 
any one who is the son of a generous father is sure to be 
generous himself. 



(2) Negative use : dirse pdp hi I ond dushman ut, no 
one may say I’m his enemy ; dirsedi hi hand gwmdn ass, 
ddre aff, the one on whom my suspicion rested is not here. 
The indefinite article is occasionally attached: darnio 
hdremas heo itond, hi dirseas pdp hi ni hatne handaah us, 
I d do such a thing to you that no one’d recognise you as the 
same man. 

§ 182 . BaunOf dminangd, such as this ; ohuno, ohund, 
such; Shuno, SJrnnS., such as that; amaro? amcera? what 
kind? 

These attributive adjectives formed from demonstrative 
and interrogative adverbs (§388) seem to deserve a place 
among the indefinite pronouns. , There are several variants : 
duno, daund, dhunangd and so on. The choice between 
the definite and indefinite forms depends of course on the 
definiteness or the reverse of the compound expression of 
which they form a part, but there is often little practical 
difference of meaning between the two. It will be remem- 
bered that the definite form is always used with a plm’alised 
noun (§82) . In the case of the demonstratives the intensive 
forms handuno, etc., are not common. 

Examples : hanto dauno hdremas hare, hi huham prfsh fo 
happ, he treated me in a w^ay a pig wouldn’t treat a millet 
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crop : dauno hit hane papa, don’t tell me such stuff ; ohuno 
hulUas hi nd e, hand hazaJiatteto hdz are, my labourers 
hare plenty of horses like that crock of yours; dd ammo 
urd-as e hi nl tafmus-ta ? what sort of hut is this that 
you’ve built? nl hane dcmnd saKhfind mMktdi hi harem 
hatares, pen chimMht hane hdrem-a baresa ? if you don’t 
come to my aid in such an hour of stress as this, when wiU 
you ever help me P tend dee ehmicmgd hdremteil giddrefpa, 
don’t waste your day over that sort of work ; ohunangd sidldn 
hi nd e, maf, jwdn e, it’s better to have no relations at all 
than the kind yours are ; nd guzrdn amarangd bandaahdteton 
e ? with what sort of men do you consort ? The definite 
adjective may of course be used substantivally : amarangdte 
hireng~a etisa? what sort of men are you abusing ? 
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THE VERB. 

§ 183 . The root of the simple verb is normally mono- 
syllabio, the few exceptions being supplied for the most part 
by loan-words. The conjugation is agglutinative in structure 
and surprisingly uniform, for transitives and intransitives, 
passives, neuters and causals are conjugated on practically 
identical lines. There is, moreover, an organic negative 
conjugation which is one and the same for every class of 
verb. But apart from the inevitable irregular verbs there 
is considerable variety within this uniformity, notably in 
the personal terminations or the terminations used as such, 
which are not consistently the same throughout, and in the 
formation of the past stem of the affirmative verb. The 
various tenses, moreover, show interesting signs of belonging 
to different stages of development. 

The Eormation of the Affirmative Verb. 

§ 184 . The order selected in the following analysis of 
the formation of the various parts of the affirmative verb 
has been dictated by several considerations, arising from a 
review of the verb as a whole in all its developments. It 
is hardly logical, but it has its compensating advantages. The 
infinitive owes its prominent position . more to the mm 
loqnendi of conventional grammar than to its intrinsic 
importance ; yet it serves at the same time to introduce the 
two tenses of the substantive verb which figure largely in 
the formation of the conjugation, while a fall treatment of 
the substantive verb itself is more conveniently deferred. 
Again, the imperative singular presents on the whole the 
simple base more adequately than the presents or any other 
part of the verb, and alone supplies the key to one of the 
main irregularities in the negative conjugation. The various 
participles are conveniently, if illogically, wedged in between 
the past conditional and the past stem, for none of them are 
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based on tbe latter, while two are closely related to the 
former. 

The Infinitive. 

§ 185 . The infinitive is a verbal nonn ending in -ing^ and 
is declined regularly throughout the singular. In the large 
majority of cases it is formed by adding the termination 
directly to the base : to hear ; hin-ing, to pick out; 

hun-ing, to eat ; UMk-mg, to place ; narr~ing, to flee. The 
final consonant of the base is very occasionally doubled in the 
infinitive : hall-ing, base hah, to seize ; Khall-ing, base M.al-, 
to strike ; harr-ing, base hdr-, to become dry. In Muling, 
MkuUng, to fear, saling, salmg, to stand, the infinitive ter- 
mination seems to waver between and -Ing, but the bases 
of these verbs are really two-fold : Mkul-, MkuU-, sal-, sail-, as 
appears elsewhere in the conjugation. In a special class of 
verbs, called neuter verbs (§276), the infinitive seems some- 
times to end in -eng : raseng, to arrive, areng, to be en- 
tangled; but such forms are simply abbreviated for 
rasenging, afenging. 

§ 186 . There is an important group of verbs whose 
j infinitive docked of the termination -ing ends in -n, single 

or double, and in whose conjugation— the passive, cf. §273, 

I only excepted— the consonant n does not figure again. 

This group includes some of the commonest and most 
I irregular verbs in the language, e.g., manning, to become 

I (§266), lannmg, to come (§257), leanning, to do (§268), 

I danning, to take away (§269), jgdning, to say, toning, to hold. 

' The true nature of the base in such verbs is best indicated 

by their imperative singular (§191). The imperative singular 
i is two-fold ; the one form is the same as the base as it appears 

' in the infinitive with the omission of the abnormal nasal, 

while the second form differs from the first only in that it 
contains a final -r? e.g., danning, imperative singular da, 
dar; manning, imperative singular mar. Curiously 
enough, we are debarred by the rest of the conjugation from 

! 
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regarding either form as the true base to the exclusion of the 
other. Thus in the case of damning the presents are founded 
on the base yet the whole of the negativ'e conjugation is 
to be referred to the base dan-; in manning we have the 
exact converse ; the presents are founded on the base mar-, 
while the whole of the negative conjugation is to be referred 
to the base ma-. The explanation of the curious infinitives 
seems to be that they are formed from the base in -r, the 
change to -n being induced by the attraction of the nasal in 
the infinitive termination. This group of verbs may be 
styled for brevity’s sake, but admittedly loosely, ‘ the verbs 
in -n Other verbs which belong in a greater or lesser 
degree to the group are anning, to be (§248), tinirng, to give 
(§260), chdning (more commonly chd-ing), to understand 
(§261), hunning (but also huring), to look (§262), hatining 
{hating, etc.), to bring (§263) . But unless otherwise specified 
the subsequent remarks on the verbs in -n will apply to those 
enumerated in the earlier part of this paragraph only. 

The Present and Past Tenses of the Substantive Verb. 

§ 187 . The locative of the infinitive noun coupled with 
the finite tenses of the substantive verb forms a convenient 
periphrasis which serves to supply the place of what may be 
termed the tenses of actuality. The present and past of the 
substantive verb are as follows : — 

Present. 

Hural, 

1. nan w, we are. 

2. num we. 
ofh b, {ur). 

Past. 

1. nan assun, we were. 

% nnm assure. 

3. . gfk . msur, {asso}.. 


Singular. 

1. * ut, I am. 

2. nl m. 

3. od e. 

1- I assut, I was. 

2, nl assns. 

3. 0 ms^iassas).. 


¥he vesb. 


m 


It will be noticed that the past is based on the present. 
The alternative forms in the third persons are important 
as they reappear in the conjugation of the ordinary verb. 
An instance of this is to hand in the past of the substantive 
verb itself : the form assur is explained by reference to 
the secondary form ur in the present, which is regularly em- 
ployed by certain tribes, the Zahris for instance, instead of the 
ordinary o. The form asmsi'& properly a pluperfect. These 
tenses will receive further comment when the substantive 
verb is dealt with as a w'hole (§248 seq). 

The Tenses of Actuality. 

§ 188 . The so-called tenses of actuality are therefore of 
the form I UkhinaaM ut, I am in (the act of) placing, 
I tiMkingati assut, I was actually placing. It will be 
sufficient to include the present only in the paradigm, to 
which these phrases hardly belong at all. For the tenses 
in which the substantive verb is defective, recourse is had 
to the auxiliary manning, to become (§256) : I tiJchingafi 
marot, I will probably be placing ; i UMkingatl masmnut, 
I have been placing. 

The Imperative Singular. 

§ 189 . The various methods of forming the second person 
singular of the imperative from the base may be reduced to 
three - 

§ 190 . (1) The commonest form of the imperative singu- 
lar is identical with the simple base : — 

Infinitive. Imperative singular. 


binmg, 

to hear ; 

bin. 

Using, 

to bake ; 

bis. 

hwmng. 

to eat ; 

km. 

tikhing, 

to place ; 

tikh. 

rasenging, 

to arrive; 

raseng. 
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Especially remarkalile are the imperatives singular of 
the verbs tilling, to sit, hailing, to seize, Mialling. to strike, 
which are formed by changing the lingual of the base to the 
aspirated cerebral S : talk, halh, Malk- The case of 
shdahing. to pour, which besides the regular imperatiye 
shdah. forrns another, slid, by dropping the ahain of the 
base, is noteworthy; a somewhat less common example of 
the same kind is ho, ho ah from hoahing. to weep. 


§191. The imperatiyes singular of the so-called yerbs in 
-« (§186) are formed after this method, but constitute a 
special subdiyision by themselyes. Each has two forms, 
corresponding to the two forms of the base 


Infinitive. 

manning, to become ; 
banning, to come ; 
learning, to do ; 
danning, to take away ; 
to say ; 

toning, to hold ; 


Imperative singular. 
vm, mar . , 
ha, hwr, 
lea. Tear, 
da, dar. 
pd, par. 
to, tor. . 


■ §192. The yerbs in all the subdiyisions of this group 

form a strengthened imperatiye singular by suffixing -ak : 
hinak, bisak, kunak, ti^ak, rasengak, tulhak, halhak, 
Mkalhak, marak, barak, karak, darak, pdrak, torak ; it 
will be noticed that in the case of the yerbs in the 
suffix is added to the secondary imperatiye. Although the 
suffix tends to impart emphasis, the choice between the 
strengthened and unstrengthened forms depends as a rule 
not so much on emphasis as on euphony. 

§193. (2) A,. large number of: yerbs, including more 
especially those whose bases end in a doubled consonant or 
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in concurrent consonants, form their imperative singular by 


a final -a to the base : — 

Infinitive. 

Imperative singular. 

barring. 

to become dry ; 

bdra. 

dahhing. 

to hide ; 

dahha> 

narring. 

to flee ; 

narra. 

taring. 

to spin ; 

tara. 

tanging, 

to hang ; 

tanga. 

illing, 

to leave ; 

ilia. 


§ 194 . (3) The imperative singular of a few verbs is 
formed by suffixing -e to the base : — 


Infinitive. 

Imperative singular. 

Muling, 

to fear ; 

Multi. 

saling. 

to stand ; 

sale. 

silling. 

to wash ; 

sille. 

paling. 

to become wet ; 

pale. 

{lining). 

to give ; 

ete. 

illing. 

to leave ; 

ille. 


The i-nfi nitive tming and the imperative singular ete 
seem to be derived from different roots; the verb is indeed 
one of the most irregular in the language (§260). The 
imperatives Ichuli, sail, do not belong to this group; they 
are derived directly from the bases ot sall-ng 

according to the first method, just as the somewhat less 
common forms Wkul, sar are derived directly from Mkul-ing, 
salting. And much the same appears to he the case with 
ille, yet a third form besides ilia, ille of the imperative 
singular of ilUng, to leave, Though the long vowel does not 
appear in the infinitive^ it is preserved, as in the case of 
Mkull-, sail-, in the presents, the adverbial participle and 
throughout the negative conjugation. In other words,, the 
long final vowel in all three appears to he an integral part 
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of a secondary base. On tbe other hand, though sille, pale 
sometimes displace the regular forms sille, pale, the long 
vowel does not maintain its place elsewhere in the conjuga- 
tion, not even in the imperative plimal, and its occasional 
appearance in the imperative singular is clearly abnormal. 

§ 195 . These three methods of forming the imperative 
singular are not necessaidly mutually exclusive. In a large 
number of verbs the imperative singular conforms indiffer- 
ently to either' of the first two types : doling, to gnaw, 
imperative singular dal or dala ; haniping, to load, hamp 
or hampa ; MkosMmg, to rub, or Moshka. More- 

over nearly all the verbs which form theii* imj)erative 
singular after the third method have an optional form in -a : 
Ule, ilia; pale, pdla. Indeed, all three methods are com- 
bined in the case of Muling, soling, silling : Mul {Mkidl 
fi'om. Muling), Mula, Mule ; sal {sail h'om saling), sala, 
sale; sil, silla, sille {sille). 

The Imperative Plural, 

§ 196 . The second person plural of the imperative is 
formed by attaching the termination -ho to the imperative 
singrrlar, which may become subject to slight phonetic 
modification. 

§ 197 . If the imperative singular is identical with the 
base, the termination on being attached gives rise as a 
rule to no modification : Us, bisho ; UM, UMbo. If the 
base ends in there is a natui'al change oi n to m before 
the labial of the termination : bin, bimbo ; kun, kuwbo. 
In the <^se of passives and neuters of the type rasenging, 
the termination may be either added directly : tikhina. be 
thou placed, UM^mgbo ; raseng, rasengbo ; or the g of the 
base may be dropped and the n changed in consequence 
to m : tiMimbo, rasembo. The three verbs which adopt a 
oerebiul in the imperathm singular, revert to the radical 
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lingual in the imperative plural ; tuTh, tulbo ; halh, Jialbo ; 
Mkalh, Mittlbo. Corresponding to the alternative forms of 
the imperatives singular sbagh., sha, hogh, Jio, there are 
alternative forms in the plural, shdglho, shdho, hoghbO) hobo. 

§ 198 . In the case of the verbs in -n the termination 
is in all cases attached to the short form of the imperative 
singular : ma, mabo ; ha, babo ; ha, habo ; da, dabo ; fd, 
pdbo ; to, tobo. The imperatives hur, hubbo from huming, 
to look, which ajjpears indeed also as haring (§262), are not 
really analogous. There is no other form of the imperative 
singular besides hur ; the imperative plural httbbo is formed 
from hur with the phonetic change of r-6 to bb. 

§ 199 . If a final -a or -e is added to the base in the im- 
perative singular, the vowel changes to before the plural 
termination : bdra, hdribo ; dahha, dahhibo ; narra, narribo ; 
Mhule, l^uUbo ; sale, salibo ; ete, etibo. An a-sound is, 
however, occasionally retained ; bdrabo, narrabo, dahhdbo. 
Though the included vowel does not appear again in the 
affirmative conjugation, it obtains throughout the negative. 

§ 200 . If the base, and consequently the imperative 
singular, end in -e or the long vowel is of course main- 
tained in the imperative plural : ille, illebo ; MiuU, MkuUbo; 
sail, salibo. It is indeed maintained throughout the con- 
jugation. On the other hand, there are no forms in the 
imperative plural corresponding to the anomalous impera- 
tives singular sille, pale, and the long final vowel is clearly 
not radical (c/. §194 

§ 201 . It follows that if there are alternative forms of 
the imperative singular, there may be alternative forms 
in the plural also : dal, dala : dalbo, dalibo ; hamp, hampa : 
hampbo, hampibo ; Mkoshh, Mkoshha : T^oshhbo, Mioshhibo ; 
Ichul. Tihula. Mkule, Jchull : hhulbo. l^ulibo, Mkullbo ; sal, 
sala, sale, sail : salbo, salibo, salibo. 
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The Present Indefinite. 

§202. The present indefinite is formed from the base 
by adding the following terminations 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. -W. 

1. -in. 

2. -is. 

2. -ire. 

CO 

3. -ir. 


Thus : hinit), I may hear ; hisis, thou may st bake ; tihhe. 
he may place; Idrin, we may become dry ; you may 
give ; silUr, they may wash. A long final -e or -I of the 
base naturally ousts the shoi-t vowel of the termination : 
illev, I may leave; Msdills, you may fear; sail, he may 
stand. It follows that there may be alternative forms of 
the pres'ent indefinite corresponding to alternative forms 
of the base : illiv, illev ; Mkullv ; saliv, sallv. In 

cM®, the ordinary present indefinite from ohd-ing (rarely 
oMning), to understand, the vowel of the termination is 
dropped ; it is, however, sometimes retained, chd-iv {chdiv). 

§203. In a few cases the accent is diverted from the 
base to the terminations, the vowel of which becomes long 
in consequence ; — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. -ev. 

1. -m. 

2. -es. 

2. -ere. 

3. -e. 

3. -er. 


Thus : hunev, 1 may eat ; thou mayst die ; hate 

{Jiatare), he may bring ; Idialen, we may strike ; halere, 
you may seize. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

§204 The verbs in -n here fall into two groups. In 
the one, composed of donning, to take away, kanning, to 
do, pdning, to say, the present indefinite is formed from the 
short base : dev, (contracted from da-ev, ha-ev, 
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pd-iv, the base in the first two being unaccented). The 
third persons singular are de (for da-e), he (for ha-e) and 
pd-e. Analogous are tev, from tining, to give, a dialectical 
variant used by the more wild Brahuis for the ordinary form 
etix), and also cMv from cMning (but more usually chd-ing), 
which appeared in the last paragraph but one. 

In the second group, composed of banning, to come, 
manning, to become, toning, to hold, the present indefinite 
is formed from the strengthened base in -r : barev, marev, 
toriv, the accent falling on the base in the last, and on 
the termination in the other two. Somewhat analogous are 
huriv,ivom htinning, to look, which also appears, however, 
as huring, and hatarev, from hatining (but also hataring), 
to bring, which was cited in the foregoing paragraph. 

§205. In the case of hining, to go (§261), the present 
indefinite is derived from a different root from that of the 
infinitive or the imperatives hin, himbo : hdv, has, hd-e. 
With the obvious exception of the present-future the 
remaining parts of the verb are based on the same root as 
the imperative. 

The Present-Future. 

§206. The present-future is formed from the present 
indefinite by suffixing -a. This statement requires slight 
modification. The second person plural is left unaltered^ — 
the addition of -a would tend to make it clash with the 
third person plural; the termination of the third person 
singular is -h without the addition of -a, while except when 
the root is unaccented the included vowel has a distinct 
i-sound. The terminations are therefore as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

3. -iva, 1. -ina. 

2. -isa, 2. -ire. 

3. 'ih, 3. -ira. 


m 
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Tlras: ymim, I hear, I will hear; Mma, thou hakest, 
thou wilt bake ; Hlchilt. he places, he will place. The 
present-future follows exactly the saiue lines as the present 
indefinite ; illiva, illeva j Khuliva, l^ulwct ; deva, dSsa, dek ; 
pdva, pdm, pd~ik {pdik)i kdva, kdsa, Icd-ik {kdiJc). 

The Probable Future. 

§ 207 . The probable future is formed from the base by 
suffixing -0- and adding the present of the substantiye verb 
(§ 187 ), the initial vowel of which is elided except in the 
third person singular; the third person plural is based on 
the full form ur, not on o. The terminations are therefore 
as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -ot. 1. -on. 

2. - 08 . 2. -ore, 

3. -oe. 3. -or. 

This tense is exceptionally regular : Unot, I will (probably) 
hear ; bisos, thou wilt (probably) bake ; tilchoe, he will 
(probably) place. The only material irregularity lies in the 
fact that a final radical -e or -« in the base is elided : illoi, 
]^uloi, salot. In the case of verbs in -n the tense is formed 
from the strengthened base in -r : darot, karot, pdrot, barot, 
7 )iarot, forot ; similarly hurot, Jiatarot, but cM-ot. Tining, 
to give, is an interesting member of this group of verbs 
in -n : the imperative ete, the presents etw, etiva, and the 
probable future efe#, cannot seemingly be referred to the 
same root — or at any rate to the same form of the root' as 
the infinitive The base of the infinitive reasserts 

itself, however, in the somewhat rare dialectical variants of 
the presents, few, and in the most common form of 
the probable future, tirot, as well as in the past stem and 
throughout the negative conjugation. In Jhalawan, it may 
be noted, the regular form of the probable future is chot. 
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Significant light is thrown on Umng by the compound verb 
hatming^ eta., to bring (§263), in which it is unmistakably 
contained. 

The Past Conditional. 

§ 208 . In form this tense, which also serves as a past 
optative, is the past of the probable future. It is formed 
from the base by suffixing -o- and adding the past of the 
substantive verb (§187), the initial vowel of which is elided. 
It should be noted that asmt, assm, etc., when used in the 
formation of tenses contain only one s. The terminations 
are therefore as follows : ~ 

Singular. Plural. 

1. ~ 08 ut. 1. -osun. 

2. ~osus. 2. -osure. 

3. - 0808 . 3. -osur {-oso). 

Thus : hinosut, had I heard, I would have heard, would 
that I had heard ; illosut, had I left ; Mkulosut, had I feared ; 
karosut, had I done ; etosut^ tirosut, Jhalawan chosut, had 
I given. The third person plural regularly ends in -osur, 
but the form -oso is also employed occasionally. 

1 § 209 . The tense is sometimes compounded with the 

} pluperfect instead of the past of the substantive verb (§262), 

though in this form it is too cumbrous for general use. The 
formation is chiefly remarkable as affording an example of 
' the harmonic sequence of vowels (§13) ; thus instead of 

hinosasut we have as a rule limsusut, by the attraction of 
the final vowel ; on the other hand the original vowel sound 
is of course maintained in the third person singular, binosasas, 
as it happens to be the same as that of the final syllable. 

I 

i The Present Adverbial Participle. 

§ 210 . The present adverbial participle (like the present 
I adjectival participle and the noun of obligation, infra) is 
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also foanded oa the simple base. It is formed by suffixing 
-isa : hinim, bearing; bisisa, baking; til^isa, placing. A 
final radical e or is maintained, and there may thus be 
two forms of the participle : illesa, illisa, leaving ; l^iiUsa, 
]^ulisa, fearing ; sallsa> salisa, standing. The participle 
in the case of the verbs in -n is formed from the strengthened 
base in -r : karisa, doing ; pdrisct, saying ; barisa, coming ; 
similarly tirisci, giving ; but ohd-isci, understanding. 

§ 211 . Instead of -isa we sometimes find -isa-at, which 
can hardly be anything but an instrumental though the 
participle being purely adverbial is not otherwise declinable, 
and also -isau, which appears to contain the conjunction o, 

‘ and’ (§433), in spite of the fact that the use of a conjunc- 
tion to couple the participle to the finite verb seems illogical. 
These secondary terminations are attached in exactly the 
same way as -isa, from which they do not differ in force ; 
hinisa-at, binisau ; illesa-at, illisa-at, illesau, illisau ; 
karisa-at, karisau. 

The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§ 212 . The present adjectival participle, or relative parti- 
ciple as it might be termed, is formed by suffixing -ok to 
the base : binck, hearing, one who hears ; h^sok, one who 
bakes. As in the similar case of the probable futm'e and 
the past conditional a radical -e or -% is elided : illok, one who 
leaves ; l^ulok, one who fears ; salok, one who stands. In the 
case of the verbs in -n the participle is formed from the 
base in -r : karok, one who does; parok, one who says. 
Prom tining there are three forms : iirok, etok, with chok in 
the Jhalawan dialect, one who gives. 

This verbal adjective, which may also have a passive 
significance (§275), takes on the ordinary definite and in- 
definite endings (§83 seq,) when used attributively. 
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The Noun of Obligation.^ 

§ 213 . The noun of obligation is formed by suffixing -o* 
to the base : bmol, obliged to hear, obligation to hear, 
intending to hear, intention of hearing : Usm, obliged to 
bake ; illol, obliged to leave ; Khulol, obliged to fear ; salol, 
obliged to stand. In the case of the verbs in -n it is formed 
from the base in -r : harol, obliged to do ; pardi, obliged 
to say. There are three forms from lining : Uro% the 
commonest of the three, etol, with the Jhalawan chol, obliged 
to give. 

This formation, which in the case of transitives has 
also a passive significance (§276), takes on the ordinary 
definite and indefinite endings (§83 seq.) when used as an 
attributive adjective. 

The Past Stem. 

§ 214 . The past, the imperfect, the pluperfect and the 
perfect are based on what may be termed the past stem. 
The past stem, which happens to be the same in form as the 
third person singular of the past, must not be regarded as 
an active past participle, of which the language is devoid. 
It is formed from the base by the addition of -d, -e, or 
a consonant. 

§ 215 . (1) The past stem of by far the largest number of 
verbs, including all passives, is formed by suffixing -d 
to the base. It is noteworthy that this is practically 


the invariable method of forming the 


stem of new 


^ The designation ^ noun of obligation * is net particularly happy, but it 
is hard to find one exactly to the point. The term. * gerund,’ which natur- 
ally suggests itself, is apt to be misleading, and fails to cover aaffioient 
range. 

% ■ 
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importations into the language, unless 
to end in ~f. Examples : — 

the base happe; 

Infinitive. 

Past stem. 

hinkig, to pick ; 

hind. 

illing, to leave ; 

ilia. 

maTching, to laugh ; 

makhd. 

tikJiing, to place ; 

tUcTid. 

shdgMna. to pour ; 

slid aha. 

rasenging, to arrive ; 

rasengd. 

tikhinging, to be placed ; 

tikhinad. 


§ 216 . (2) The second gronp of verbs, those which form 
their past stem by suflEixing -e to the base, includes the 
causal and all other verbs whose base ends in -/ ; — 


Infinitive. 

Fast stem. 

tulifing, 

to make to sit ; 

tnlife. 

dakkijing, 

to cause to be hidden ; 

dakkife. 

tafing, 

to bind ; 

tafe. 

harjing, 

to lift ; 

harfe. 

har fifing, 

to ask ; 

harrife. 


To this group belong certain of the verbs in the past 
stem being formed by suffixing -e to the base in ~r : damimg, 
to take away, dare; kanning, to do, kare; pdning, to say, 
pare ; toning, to hold, tore. Though no longer a past, are 
from aiming, to be (§250), is probably an analogous for- 
mation. The remaining verbs in form their past stem 
after the third method. 

The other verbs which form their past stem in -e appear 
to be too miscellaneous to be reducible to rule, e.g.. Using, 
to bake. Use; Uting,^iht(m,Ute ; hamping, load, hampe ; 
taring, tocut, Jfflf<?, In some cases there are two forms of the 
past stem, the form in -e being probably the older : hiring, 
to milk, hire, Ufa ; da&,ng, % %(m, to rain, dase, dasd. The 
s^me even applies to a few verbs whose base ends in -f ; 
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gwafing, to plait, gwafe, gwafa; refing, to cheat, refe, refd ; 
rofing, to sweep tip, rofe, rofd. 

§217. (3) It is even more difficult to reduce the verbs 
in the third class to rule. They fall into two subdivisions 
according to whether the consonant in which the past stern 
ends is k (changing to g after n) or s : — 


Infinitive. 

Past stem. 

(i) Mailing, 

to strike ; 

JchctlJCt, 

hailing, 

to seize ; 

halk. 

lining. 

to hear ; 

ling. 

leaning. 

to eat ; 

kmig. 

hlning. 

to lamb, etc. ; 

Mng. 

(ii) anning. 

to be; 

ass. 

manning, 

to become ; 

mass. 

banning. 

to come ; 

lass. 

lining. 

to give ; 

tiss. 

lasing. 

to become hot ; 

hdsis. 

Using, 

to ripen ; 

lisis. 

Idrrwg, 

to become dry ; 

Idris. 

Marking. 

to sprout ; 

Marris. 

piring. 

to swell ; 

piris. 

pirdi-ing, 

to ran dry ; 

pirdi~is. 

chd-ing. 

to understand ; 

chd-is. 

Mwdhing, 

to request ; 

Miodhis. 

paling. 

to become wet ; 

pdlis. 

Milling. 

to fear; 

Midis. 

saltng, 

to stand ; 

sails. 


A few of these verbs have a secondary past stent in -d : 
hind, Mhuld, Kharrd, Tchwdhd. 

To the first subdivision belongs kah-ing, to die, kas-Jc, the 
past stem being derived from a different form of the base, 
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has-, wMch also appears in tlie negative and cansal. Simi- 
larly the abnormal past stems tus from tulmg, to sit, and 
Ms (commonly es) from hating (with variants, §263), to bring, 
belong to the second subdivision. 


§ 218 . It is thus clear that the past stems of the verbs 
cannot be marshalled in order according to mechanical 
rules.^ There is nothing on the face of it to show, for 
insta<nce, why the past stem of dining, to pick, should be 
Una, while the past stem of bining, to hear, is hing. In the 
absence of a deeper insight into the history of the individual 
verb, the memory in most cases is the only guide, but it soon 
becomes a tolerably safe one. The list of verbs in the 
language is not very formidable, and it is the commonest 
verbs as usual which appear to be least amenable . to rule. 
But while the formation of the past stem has been developed 
on different lines, the formation of the tenses derived from 
it presents little difficulty. 


§ 219 . The past is formed by suffixing the present of the 
substantive verb (§187) to the past stem, except in the third 
person singular which remains the same as the crude past 
stem. The third person plural is compounded with the full 
form Mr, though there is also a secondary form in -o if the 
past stem ends in a consonant. If the past stem ends in 



^ The foregoiBg analysis is purely formal. In a subsequent volume I 
hope to show that the past stem is probably formed in one of two ways : (1) 
by snSdxing a particle indicative of past time, -a, -e, -Jc (with g after n) ; 
(2) by the reduplication of the final consonant of the base. Under the latter 
heading would fall the verbs enumerated in (3) (ii) above, the explanation 
being based to a large extent on the interchange of both r and I with s. On 
the other hand it is not impossible that -s itself is simply a sign of past time, 
though this explanation fails to account for the included vowel in some of 
the past stems, 
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a vowel, the initial vowel of the substantive verb is elided 
throughout. The terminations are therefore as follows : — 

Past stem ending in a 
consonant. 

Past Stem ending in a 
vowel. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1. ~ut. 

1. -L 

2. -w. 

2. -s. 

3. — . 

3. — . 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1, -un. 

1. -n. 

2. -ure. 

2. -re. 

3. -w (-o). 

3, -r. 


Thus: Tcliallc'Uf, I struck; bassut, I came; maMia4, I 
laughed ; tafet, I bound. If the past stem, has two forms, 
there are of course two forms of the past and the other tenses 
of past time: refet, ref at, I cheated; Jclmllsut. khulat. I 
feared. 

The Imperfect. 

§220. The imperfect is formed from the past, as the 
present-future is formed from the present indefinite (§206), 
by suffixing -a. As in the present- future, the -a is not added 
in the second person plural. The third person plural is 
always compounded with the full form w\ The third 
person singular is remarkable. In the present-future it is 
formed by suffixing -Ic only. In the imperfect it is formed 
by suffixing not only -k, but also a final -a ; moreover, if the 
past stem ends in a consonant, -a- is inserted before -ka. 
The terminations are therefore as follows 


Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending in a 

conBonant, 

vowel . 

, . Singular. 

Singular. 

1. -uia. 

]. -fa. 

2. -usa. 

2. -sa. 

3. ~(tka* 

3. -lia. 
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Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending in a 

consonant. 

vowel. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. -nna. 

1. -na. 

2. -lire. 

2. -re. 

3. 

3. -ra. 


Thus; Malimfa, I was striking, I used to strike, had 
I struck ; bassiiia, I was coming ; maMkdta, I was laughing ; 
tafeta, I was binding. 

The Pluperfect. 

§ 221 . The pluperfect is formed from the past stem by 
suffixing the 'past of the substantive verb (§18^), of which 
one s is dropped, and — if the past stem ends in a vowel — the 
initial vowel is elided. The third person singular is com- 
pounded with the double form -asas ; if the past stem ends 
in a consonant, it may also be compounded with the short 
form -as, and this is the rule if the final consonant is -s. 
In the plural the third person ordinarily ends in -asur, but 
a secondary form in -aso is not uncommon. If the past stem 
ends in a consonant the terminations are as a rule not -asut, 
etc., but -mut, etc., according to the law of harmonic 
attraction (§13) ; the third person singular is obviously 
unaffected. The terminations are therefore as follows : — 


Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending in a 

consonant. 

vowel. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1. -mut {-asut). 

1. -sut. 

2. -ustis (-asus). 

2. -sus. 

3. -asas; -as. 

3. -sas. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. -usm {-asm). 

1. -sun. 

2. -usure {-asure). 

2. -sure. 

3. -usur {-asur). 

3. -sur. 

{-uso) {-aso). 

{-so). 


Thus: MkalJcusut- {Mkalkasut), I had struck, Mialkasas, 
^alkas, he had struck; hassmut {hassasut), I had come 
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bassos, he had come; maJchasuf. I had laughed, moMkasas, 
he had laughed ; tafesid, I had bound, tafesas, he had bound. 

§ 222 . There is also a double form of the pluperfect, 
analogous to the double form of the past conditional (§209) ; 
that is to say, instead of the tense being compounded with 
the past of the substantive verb, it may be compounded 
with, the pluperfect (§262): tafesasut, I had bound; 
Mhalkasasut, I had seized. The vowels of the termination 
may be subject to harmonic attraction : MkalJciisusut ; and 
this is regularly the case if the root contains an sound; 
hwigmusut, I had eaten. If the past stem ends in -s, this 
formation, in itself redundant and not particularly common, 
is naturally avoided. 

The Perfect. 

§ 223 . The perfect is formed from the past stem by 
infixing a perfect formative -«fw- and adding the present 
of the substantive verb. The ordinary forms of the substan- 
tive verb are attached, including e and o in the third 
persons, as if the past stem were converted into an indepen- 
dent participle by the addition of the perfect formative ‘un. 
If the past stem ends in a vowel, the vowel of the perfect 
formative is elided. The terminations are therefore as 
follows: — 


Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending in 

consonant. 

vowel. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1. -mut. 

1. -nut 

2. -wins. 

‘2. -mis, 

3. -une. 

3. -ne. 

Plural. 

Plural, 

1. -wnun. 

1. -min. 

2. -mmre> 

2, -nure. 

3. -uno. 

3. -no. 


Thus : Mkollnmiit, I have struck ; bassumt, I have come ; 
maMhanut, I have laughed ; I have bound. 
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The Conjugation of the AflBmative Verb. 
§ 324 . 

Infinitive; to place, the placing. 

Present adverbial participle : UMkisa, placing. 

Present adjectival participle ; UM,oki placing, (one) who places. 
Noun of obligation : UWkcH, obliged to place, obligation to place. 


Imperative. 

Place. 


Singular. 
2. Ukh{ak). 


Plural. 
2. tikhbo. 


Present of Actuality. 

I ana {in the act of) placing. 

1. * tilchmaatl ut. 1. nan un. 

2. nl tijch^gati m. 2. mm UMmgap are. 

3. 0 UMkingatl e. 3. ofk tiMkingatl o. 

Present Indefinite. 


I may place, etc. 


1. « tikhiv. 

2. m tikhis. 

3. 0 iikhe. 


1. nan UMkin. 

2. mm UMkire. 

3. ofk tikhir. 


Present-Future. 


I place I will place. 


1 . 5 UMkiva. 

2. m tikhisa. 

3. 0 ti>kjh7/kt 


1. nan tikhina. 

2. num tikhire. 

3. o/k Ukhira. 
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ProbaMe Puttire. 

I will (probably) place. 

Singular. 


Blural. 


1. 1 tiJchot. 

1. nan UMkon. 

2. m tilchos. 

2. nnm tikhore. 

3. 0 tiJchoe. 

3. ofk tikhor. 

Past Conditional. 

Had I placed ; I would haye placed, etc. 

1. i tikhosut. 

1. nan tikhosun. 

2. ni tiMkOsm. 

2. num Ukhosure. 

3. 0 tikhosas. 

3. ofk iikhosnr. 

Past. 

I placed ; 1 ate (infin. kming). 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1, i tikhdt. 

1. 1 kiingut. 

2. ni fikhds. 

2. nl hnngm. 

3. 0 tikhd. 

3 0 hung. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. nan UMkdn. 

1. nan kmgun. 

2. num tikhdre. 

2. nuni kiingure. 

3. ofh tikhdr. 

3. ofk kungur. 

Imperfect. 

I was placing ; I was eating. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1, i tikhdta. 

1. 1 kunguia. 

2. nl tikhdsa. 

2. nl kungusa. 

3. 0 iikhdka. 

3. 0 kmgaka. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. nan tikhdna. 

1. nan kungnna. 

2. nim tikhdre. 

2. mm kmgure. 

3. qfk tiMkdra. 

3. ofk kmgura. 


i 



Pluperfect.- 

I had placed ; I had eaten. 


Singular. 

I tikhdmt. 
nl tikhdsus. 

0 UkJhdsas. 

Plural. 

nan tiklidmn. 
mm tikhdsure. 
ofk tikhdsur. 


Singular. 

I hungusut. 
m kungusus. 

0 kmgasas, 
Imngas. 

Plural. 

nan ktmgusun. 
num hung mure, 
ofk kungusur. 


Perfect. 

I have placed ; I have eaten. 


Singular. 

I tikhdnut. 
nl Ukhdnus. 

0 Ukhd,ne. 
Plural. 

nan tikhdnun. 
num tikhdnure. 
ofk tikhdnn. 


Singular. 

I kungunut. 
nl kungimm. 

0 kungune. 

Plural. 

nan kimgunnn. 
num kungunure. 
ofk kunguno. 


The above represents the normal conjugation of the 
fypical verb. Reference must be made for variants, etc., to 
the foregoing paragraphs : e.g., tov variants of the adverbial 
participle to § 211 ; for other forms of the imperative to 
§190 seq.; for other tenses of actuality to §188 ; for variants 
of the presents to §203 aag. ; for shorter forms of the third 
person plural in the past conditional, the past and the plu- 
perfect to §§208, 219 and 221 ; for double forms of the past 
conditional and pluperfect to §209 and §222; and for an 
optional form of the simple pluperfect to §221. The data 
given in the list of verbs at §266, read with the sections 
on the formation of the parts of the verb, will indicate 
sufdciently the conjugation of practically every important 
verb in the language. 
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The Formation of the Negative Verb. 

§ 225 . Every verb, active, passive, neuter or causal, may 
be conjugated negatively. Negation is expressed agglutin- 
atively by means of the negative particle wbicb is inserted 
into the verb. In the tenses of present-future time (includ- 
ing the past conditional, which is a future perfect in form) 
the particle of negation is preceded by -p-, the sign of 
present -future time, and in the past tenses by the sign 
of past time. These signs of time and negation are suffixed 
to the base. Although all the finite tenses are represented 
in the negative conjugation, there is no negative infinitive 
nor participle, whether adverbial or adjectival, while the 
noun of obligation is generally avoided. 

The Tenses of Actuality. 

§ 226 . As there is no negative infinitive, negation in 
the so-called tenses of actuality has to be expressed in 
the auxiliary. 

§ 227 . The negative present of the substantive verb is as 

follows ™ , 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I affat, I am not. 1. nm affan. 

2. m qffes. 2. num offer e. 

S. od aff, affaJc. 3. ofJe affas. 

There are several peculiar features in this formation, 
which will be more conveniently discussed later (§253). It 
may be noted here that etc,, when employed in 

tense-formation, appear as etc., or more often 

as -ctvot, -aves, etc., while off becomes the diphthong -ctu, 
§ 228 . The present of actuality in the negative verb is 
therefore of the form * UMkingatl aff'at, I am not (in the 
act of) placing. Other tenses of the kind may be formed 
with the remaining negative tenses of the substantive verb 
(§254) : I tiMmgan allamt, I was not placing, etc., and 
where it is defective with the negative of manning, to become 
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(§256) : I UMingaU mafarot, I will probably not be placing, 
and so on. These tenses will be omitted from tbe conjuga- 
tion of tbe negative verb (§247). 

The Prohibitive. 

§ 229 . Tbe second person singular of tbe prohibitive is 
formed from tbe base by sufl8.xing tbe present-negative sign 
-p-a. Tbe rules for its formation are very similar to those 
for tbe formation of tbe imperative plural of the affirmative 
verb (§197 seq). 

§ 230 . If the imperative singular is identical with the 
base, is ordinarily attached without modifying tbe base : 
bispa, do not bake; tikhpa, do not place. If the base ends 
in -n, there is a natural change of « to m before tbe labial of 
tbe termination : bimpa, do not hear ; Jeumpa, do not eat. 
In tbe case of passives (§275) and neuters (§278) tbe suffix 
maybe added directly to tbe base : UMkingpa, be not placed; 
rasengpa, do not arrive ; or tbe ^ of the base may be dropped 
and the n changed in consequence to m : UKkimpa, rasempa. 
Tbe verbs which adopt an abnormal in tbe imperative 
singular revert to tbe radical lingual in tbe prohibitive, as in 
the rest of the conjugation : tulpa, do not sit ; halpa, do not 
seize ; Mkalpa, do not strike. Corresponding to the two forms 
of tbe imperatives of skagMng, to pour, hogMng, to weep, 
there are two forms of the prohibitive: sMghpa, shdpa, 
hoghpa, hopa. Tbe prohibitive haspa, do not die, and indeed 
the whole negative conjugation of Jmhing, is founded on that 
form of tbe base which is utilised in the past stem of tbe 
affirmative verb (§217 fin.). 

§ 231 . The probibitives of tbe verbs in -n are particu- 
larly interesting. In tbe case of two of them, to wit, pdning, 
to say, and toning, to bold, tbe probibitives are formed by 
suffixing tbe present-negative sign to tbe shorter form of 
the base without modification : pdpa, topa. Ihe short 
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form of the base is also used in the case of lamiing, to come, 
manning, to become, and tining, to give, but the sign of 
present time undergoes a remarkable change from j) to / : 
hafa, mafa, Ufa. The infix appears as f throughout the 
present-future tenses of these verbs ; it appears by the by as 
doubled ff in the present of the substantive verb negative 
(§253). In the case of banning, to do, and danning, to take 
away, the present-negative sign is clearly suffixed to tbe 
strengthened base in -r : kappa, dappa, -rp- changing to -ppj-. 
Analogous are huppa, from hnnning (huring), to look, and 
tippa from chdning {chd-ing, dialectical variant td-ing), to 
understand, for the whole of the negative conjugation is 
founded on the bases Jmr (§262), tir- (§261). The doubled 
consonant is maintained throughout the tenses of present- 
future time, and the sign of past time it is similarly doubled 
in the past tenses. 

§332. If the imperative singular is formed by adding -a 
or -e to the crude base, the vowel sound becomes 4- before 
the present-negative suffix : hdripa, do not become dry ; 
dakhipa, do not hide; narripa, do not flee; Miulipa, do not 
fear ; salipa, do not stand. The included vowel is main- 
tained in such verbs throughout the negative conjugation. 
As already noted, the prohibitive of tining, to give, is tifa ; 
there is no formation to correspond directly to the imperative 
ete, etibo. 

§233. If the base ends in -e or -?, the long vowel 
naturally maintains its place unchanged in the negative 
conjugation: illepa, do not leave; do not fear; 

salipa, do not stand. 

§234. It follows therefore that there may be alternative 
forms of the prohibitive (and hence of the negative con- 
jugation generally) corresponding to alternative forms of the 
imperative : dalpa, dalipa, do not gnaw ; hamppa, hampipa, 
do not load ; Mioshkpa, Khoshkipa, do not rub ; Mkulpa, 
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MuUpa, MktiUpa, do not fear ; salpa, salipa, sallpa, 
do not stand. 

§235. The second person plural of the prohibitiye is 
formed, as in the affirmative, by adding the termination -ho 
to the singular : Uspaho, do not bake ; UKhpalo, do not 
place ; himpaho, do not hear ; rasengpaho, rasempaho, do not 
arrive ; tulpaho, do not sit ; clappaho, do not take away ; 
tifaho, do not give ; hdripaho, do not become dry ; Mkulpabo, 
MkuUpaho, MiuUpaho. do not fear. 

The Present Indefinite. 

§236. The present indefinite of the negative is formed 
from the base by suffixing the following terminations, with 
the same phonetic modifications as in the case of the 
prohibitive : — 

Singular. Plural* 

1. -par. 1. -pan. 

2. -pes. 2. -pere. 

3. -p. 3. -pas. 

It will he noticed that the negative sign -a- is changed to 
-d- in the second persons, and is dropped altogether in the 
third person singular, which thus remains with only the sign 
of time to denote negation, person, number and tense. In 
the third person plural there is a change from the -r of the 
affirmative to -s, which has been induced no doubt by the 
apparently abnormal adoption of -r as the termination of the 
first person singular. 

Examples : bispar, I may not bake ; UMkpar, I may not 
place; bimpar, I may not hear; hwnpar, I may not eat; 
UMiingpar, UKhimpar, I may not be placed; rasengpar, 
rasempar, I may not arrive ; tulpar, I may not sit ; shdghpar, 
shdpar, I may not pour ; pdpar, I may not say ; topar, I 
may not hold ; Jcappar, I may not do ; dappar, I may not 
take away ; huppar, I may not look ; tippar, I may not 
understand ; mafar, I may not become ; bafar, I may not 
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come ; . (Jhalawaii ci^q/af), I may not give; Mspar, I 

may not die ; hdripar, I may not become dry ; ilUpar, illepai% 

I may not leave ; J^ulpar, JchuUpar. Khullpar. I may not fear. 
The following third persons will be specially noted, though 
they follow on the same lines as the first person : maf, he, she 
or it may not become ; baf, he may not come ; tif, he may 
not give. , 

The Present-Future. 

§ 237 . The present-future negative is formed in the 
ordinary way by suflOlxing -a to the present indefinite. The 
second person plural, however, is left unaltered as in the 
affirmative (though without the same cause). The third 
person singular ends in -h as in the affirmative, the negative 
sign, which was omitted in the present indefinite, re- 
appearing as the included vowel. The terminations are 

therefore as follows :-t- , 

Singular. Plural. 

t. "par a. 1 . -pana. 

2. -pesa. 2. -pere, 

3. -pah. 3. -pasa. 

Thus: bispara,! do not bake, I will not bake; Umpara, 
I do not hear ; kappara, I do not do ; tippara, I do not 
understand; bafara, I do not come; tifara, (Jhalawan 
chofara),! do not give; Jchulpara, khulipara, khuUpara.J do 
not fear. 

The Probable Future. 

§ 238 . The probable future negative is formed from the 
base, with the usual phonetic modifications, by suffixing 
the present-negative sign -pa- and the terminations of the 
affirmative probable future, with an apparently euphonic 
-r- to bridge the hiatus. The terminations are therefore 
as follows : — 


Singular, 

1. -pai'ot. 

2. -pares. 

3. -paroe. 


Plural. 

1 . -parm. 

2. -parore. 

3. 


:l 


'I 


I 


11 


I 


1 
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! ; 

ill ;! 


Thus : Usparot, I -will (probably) not babe ; Umpdrof, I 
will (probably) not hear; happarot, I will (probably) not do; 
tipparot, I will (probably) not understand bafarot, I will 
(probably) not come ; tifarot (Jhalawan ohofarof), I will 
(probably) not give; Ichulparot, MiiiUparot, T^uUparot, I 
will (probably) not fear. 

§ 239 . A peculiar form of this tense is heard in Jhalawan. 
The formative -o- of the affirmative probable future is suffixed 
to the base, and the present negative of the substantive verb 
(§227) is then attached, its initial vowel being elided. The 
terminations are therefore as follows : — 


Singular. 

1. -ofaf. 

2. -ofes. 

3. -of. 


Plural. 

1. -ofm. 

2. -ofere. 

3. -of as. 


Thus : bisofat, I will (probably) not bake ; binofaf, I will 
not hear; khulofat. I wiU not fear; chdofat, I will not 
understand ; chofat, I will not give. In the case of the verbs 
in -n the terminations are attached to the strengthened 
base in -r : I will not do. 

The Past Conditional. 

§ 240 . As in the affirmative this tense is in form the past 
of the probable future. It is formed from the base in exactly 
the same manner as the negative probable future except that 
the past and not the present of the substantive verb is 
attached. The terminations are therefore as follows : — 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. -parosut. 1. -parosmt. 

2. -parosus 2. -parosure. 

3. -parosas. 3. -parosur {-paroso). 

Thus : Usparosut, I would not have baked, had I not 
baked, would that I had not baked ; bimparosut, I would not 
have heard ; Jtapparosut, I would not have done ; tifarosu 
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(Jhalawan chofaromf), I would not have given ; Mktilparosut, 
MkuUparosut, MiuUparosut, I would not have feared. A 
doul3le form compounded with the pluperfect of the substan- 
tive verb {cf. §209) is sometimes heard : Usparosnmt . 

§ 241 . In Jhalawan there is a secondary form of this 
tense, corresponding to the peculiar Jhalawan form of the 
probable future negative. It is based on the third person 
singular of that form of the tense, by attaching the past of 
the substantive verb affirmative, which generally appears 
as -esut {cf. §245). The terminations are therefore as 
follows 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -of esut. 1. -ofesm. 

2. -ofesm. 2. -ofesure. 

3. -ofesas. 3. -ofesur {-ofeso). 

Thus : Usofesut, I would not have baked ; Mkulofesut, I 

would not have feared; ohofesuf, I would not have given. 
The forms Usofasuf, Mkulofasut, etc., are less commonly 
heard. 

The Noun of Obligation. 

§ 242 . The negative noun of obligation is formed from 
the base, modified phonetically in the usual manner, by 
suffixing the present-negative sign -pa-, and attaching as in 
the affirmative the termination -w, with the insertion of -r- to 
bridge the hiatus. Thus : Usparol, not obliged to bake, no 
obligation to bake ; Umparoi, not obliged to hear ; happaroi, 
not obliged to do ; lafarol, not obliged to come ; iifaroi 
(Jhalawan chofardi), not obliged to give; Mkulparol, 
Mk'uUpm'ot, MkuUparol, not obliged to fear. In the case 
of transitives this formation has a passive signification also 
(§275), 

The Past. 

§ 243 . The past negative is formed from the base by 
infixing the past-negative sign -t-a-, and attaching the 
present of the substantive verb negative (§227). One of the 
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concmTeut «’s is elided' ; ff is dianged to wMle aff in the 
third person singtilar becomes the diphthong The ter- 

minations are therefore as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -tavaf. 1- -tman. 

2. -taves. 2. -tavere. 

3. -tmi. 3. 4mas. 

The rariations in the formation of the past rnn parallel 
to the variations in the formation of the prohibitive ; histavdt,: 
I did not bake ; bintavut, I did not hear; tultavut, I did not 
sit; shdgMamt, shdtavat, I did not ponr; pdtavat, I did not 
speak; totavaf, I did not hold; hattamt, I did not do; 
dattavat, I did not take away ; huttmat,! (M. not look; 
tittamt, I did not understand ; titamt, I did not give ; hatmat, 
I did not come ; maiavat, I did not become ; kastavat, I did 
not die; idritmat, I did not become dry ; mrntmat,! did 
not flee ; Kh%Uavat. khulitavaL kMtlUavat. I did not fear. 

The Imperfect. 

§244. The imperfect is formed in the negative, as in the 
affirmative, by suffixing -o to the past, with similar modi- 
fications : the second person plm’al remains unchanged, while 
the third person singular takes on -aka, the diphthong 
being resolved into -av-. The terminations are therefore as 
follows 

Singular, Plural. 

1, -iavUtd. 1, -iavana. 

2. -f mesa. 2. -iavere. 

Z. -favaka. S. -famsa. 

Thm : histmatail tittavata^ I was not 

understanding ; I was^ n giving; narritavata^ I 

^ And hence it might be argued that onlj the past sign -t- and the 
negative present of the substantive verb are attached to the base. The 
version given in the text seems, on the whole, preferable. 

^ The diphthong is resolved on the addition of the enclitic pronoun of 
the third person : e.g,, he didn’t say to him. 
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was not floeing ; MkuUavafa, khulitavcda, J^alUavafci, I 
was not fearing. 

The Pluperfect. 

§ 245 . On the analogy of the alSrmatiTe, the pinperfecfe 
negative is formed by adding the past of the affirmative 
substantive verb to the third person singular of the past 
negative, the diphthong of which is resolved. The form 
-esaf is generally used instead of -astit to avoid the sequence 
of unaccented syllables {cf. §241). The terminations are 
therefore as follows : — 

Singular. Plural, 

1. -kwesut {-favamt). 1. -tmesim {-tamsim). 

2. -tavesm {-tavasus). 2, -tcwesure {-favasare). 

3. -tavdsas {-iavcmis). 3. -tavesw' (-iavcisw'). 

{-taveso) {-tmaso). 

Thus : bistmeswfi I had not baked ; Uttmesut, I had not 
understood; Utmesut, I had not given; T^Umemt, 
IcJbulitavesiit , Mknlitavesut, I had not feared. The forms 
bistmasiit) tittmasut, etc., are much less commonly used. 

The Perfect. 

§346. The negative perfect is formed from the base, 
modified in the usual manner, by suffixing the past-negative 
sign -ta-, and attaching the perfect formative -(«)«- and 
the present affirmative of the substantive verb. The ter- 
i minations are therefore as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. ‘tanut. 1. ~tamn. 

; 3, -tcine. 3. -tano. 

t Thus : bistanut, I have not baked ; tUtanut, I have 

i not understood; Utanwt, I have not given; MkuUanvt, 

MkidUmtk, MkiilUcmui, I have not feared. 


t 2 
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The Conjugation of the If egative Verb. 

§S47. 

Noun of Obligation : UWkparoi, not obliged to place, no obli- 
gation to place. 


Prohibitive. 
Do not place. 


Singular. 

2. tilchpa. 


Plural. 

2. UMipabo. 


1. * UKhpar. 

2. m tikhpes. 

3. 0 UMkp. 


Present Indefinite. 

I may not place, etc. 

1. nan Ukhpan. 

2. num tikJipere. 

3. ofJc UMkpas. 


Present-Putnre. 

I do not place ; I 'vvill not place. 

1. i tiMkpara. 1. nan tiMkpana. 

2. nl UMkpesa. 2. mm UMkpere. 

3. 0 UMkpah. 3. ofk tiMkpasa. 

Probable Future. 

I will (probably) not place. 

1. « tiWkparot. 1. nan tiWkparon. 


2. nl tikhparos. 

3. o ti^^paroe. 


2. mmi tikhparore. 

3. ofk tiMkparor. 


Past Conditional. 

Had I not placed, etc. 

1, I tiKhparosut. 1. nan UMkparosm. 


2. nl tikhparosus. 

3. 0 UMkparosas. 


2. mm tikhparosure, 

3. ofk tikhparomr. 
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Singular. 

1. i UMktamt. 

2. ni UMktaves, 

3. 0 tikMau. 


Plural. 

1. nan UMitamn. 

2. mini UMktmere. 

3. ofk UMitmas. 


Imperfect. 

I was not placing 


1. nan UkMamna. 

2. mmi Ukhiavere. 

3. ofk tikhtanasa. 


1. I UMkfavata. 

2. nl tikhtavesa, 

3. 0 tikhtanaka. 


Pluperfect. 

I had not placed, 


1. nan tikhtanesim. 

2. nmi tiMtamsure, 

3. ofk UMttavesur. 


1. i UMktmemt. 

2. m UMitmesus. 

3. 0 tiMktmesas. 


Perfect. 

I have not placed. 

1. i tikhtanut. 1. nan tikktanun, 

2. nl UMktanus. 2. nmi tikhtanuro. 

3. 0 tikhtane. Z. ofk Ukhtano. 

In the above only the most regular forms have been 
given ; for variants reference will be made to the preceding 
paragraphs. It will be borne in mind that if there is an 
included vowel between the cinde base and the jiresent" 
negative sign in the prohibitive, tlie included vowel is main- 
tained throughout the negative conjugation: e.ff., narripa, 
do not flee, narriparol, narripar, narripara, narriparot, 
narrmaromt, narritavai, narritmata, narritanesut. 
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Auxiliary and Irregular Verbs. 

Arming , to be. 

§ 248 . The substantive verb is defective, and what tenses 
there are, are not all derived from the same root. The in- 
finitive anning is almost obsolete, and its use is seemingly- 
confined to one or two set phrases: e.g., anninghi pds, 
shikar Sehlnd doratl hdz e, maga ne du tamme, as a matter 
of fact (lit. for existence’ sake you may say) there’s sport in 
abundance on the Sibi canal, and possibly you may get 
some ; anningki dd Jeasarat dir are, as a matter of fact there 
is water on this road. Imperative there is none, though a 
trace of one is perhaps preserved in bash-a, arise, seeing that 
there is no verb bashing. Nor are there any participles, noun 
of obligation or perfect. On the other hand, though both 
present indefinite and future are missing, there are two forms 
of the present. 


§ 249 . 


Singular. 

1. * ut, I am. 
.2. m ns. 

3. od e. 


The Present. 


Plural. 

1. nan un. 

2. mmi we. 

3. ofk o {nr). 


The dialectical variant nr in the third person plural 
evidently preserves the original type {cf. §16). There are 
several peculiar features in this tense. It is the only present 
affirmative in the language in which, due allowance being 
made for palpable elisions (§204i), the included vowel is not 
~i-{-e-), and in which the first person singular does not end in 
-»(a). Indeed, though a present in meaning, there seems 
reason to regard it as a past in origin, like the emphatic 
present. 
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§ 250 . 


The Emphatic Present. 


Singular. 


1. I aret, I am, I exist. 

2. nl ares. 

3. od are. 


Plural. 


1. nan arm, 

2. nm% arete. 

3. ofk arer. 


§ 251 . This is in form an ordinary past from anning, 
after the model of I haret, I did, from Imnning (§216). It 
is more emphatic than I ut, and generally implies actual 
existence: ]^n,ddjwdn e, God is good; harJcas chdik, l^udd 
are, everybody knows that God exists ; * ndjor nt, I’m nm 
well; » ndjor aret maga td shahrishd hdva, I am unwell, but 
I’ll go as far as the village. The relationship of aret to nt 
is in fact analogous to the relationslup ot shta %o dai m 
Pashtu, and of Jiastam to -am in P ersian. The resemblance 
of nt to the Persian -am is particularly strong, as it is pro- 
nounced, especially in the thu-d person singular, in very close 
connection with the word preceding it, and it would perhaps 
be more correct to write it as an enclitic {cf. §72). 

§ 252 . The remaining three tenses of the affirmative, to 
wit, the past, imperfect and pluperfect, are based on the past 
stem ass-, which is derived from anning on the analogy of 
mass- from manning, to become (§217). 


The Past. 


Singular. 

1. I assut, I was. 

2. nl assiis. 

3. od ass. 


Plural. 


1. nan assun, 

2. num assure. 

3. ofk assur (asao) , 
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The Imperfect. 

Singular. 

1. i msuhta, I was. 1. nc 


Plural. 


2. m assma. 

3. od asmka. 

The Pluperfect, 
1. i assusut, I had been, ! 


1. nan assma. 

2. mm assure. 

3. ofk assura. 


2. nl assusus, 

3. od assas. 


1. nan assusun. 

2. nmi assusure. 

3. ofk assusw' {assuso). 


It wiU be seen, that these tenses are formed from the base 
ass- in the ordinary way. As a matter of fact, there is little 
difference of meaning between the three ; it will be remem- 
bered that the third person singular of the pluperfect is 
largely employed in the conjugation of the verb instead of 
the corresponding person of the past. The form assasut is 
sometimes used for the more usual form assusut, which 
has been affected by harmonic attraction (§221). 

§ 253 . The negative tenses are as follows : — 


The Present. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1. i affat, I am not. 

2. 7il affes. 

3. od aff, affak. 


1. nan affm. 

2. num affere. 

3. ofk aff as. 


This tense is remarkable as being the only negative pre- 
sent in which the first person singular does not end in -r{a). 
In other respects it is not unlike the presents indefinite 
mafar, hafar, tifar, derived from manning, to become, 
banning, to come, tming, to give, except for the doubling of 
the sign of present time (§231) and the second form of 


■ 
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the third person singular, which is in reality a present- 
future, though in no way differing from adm its ordinary 
use and meaning. 


§ 254 . 

The Past. 

Singular. Plural. 


1. 

1 

allavat, I was not. 

1. 

nan 

allman. 

2. 

nl 

aliases. 

2. 

mm 

allmere. 

3. 

od 

allau. 

3. 

ofk 

allavas. 


The Imperfect. 


1. i 

allamta, I was not. 

1. 

nan 

allavana. 

2. nl 

allavesa. 

2. 

nmn 

allavere. 

3. od 

allavaka. 

3. 

ofk 

allmasa. 


The Pluperfect. 

1. * I had not been. 1. nm allmesm. 

( 2. n% allmesus. 2. nuni allmemre. 

I';'' ^ ' 

3. od allavesas. 3. ofk allmesur. 

{allaveso). 

" ; ; ■ ■■ ■■ 

I These three past tenses of the negative of the substan- 

tive verb are derived from a root all-, which appears to have 
no connection with the ordinary verbal root. The past is 
formed by adding to it the negative present affat with the 
usual modifications (§243) ; the imperfect is formed from 
i the past in the regular manner (§244), and the imperfect 

i in turn constitutes no less regularly the basis for the forma- 

tion of the pluperfect (§246). A difference in meaning 
» between the three tenses is not often clearly marked. 


L 
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§ 255 . The substantiye veyb ia otherwise defective. 
The missing parts are supplied by warning, to become. 
The abnormal features in the conjugation of manning 
and of the other irregular verbs which are presented below 
have already been examined in the discussion of the forma- 
tion of the various parts of the verb. 

Manning, to become. 

§ 256 . There are two bases, ma-, mar- (§186). "With 
the exception of the first form of the imperative, the whole 
of the affirmative is founded on the latter, while the whole 
of the negative is founded on the former. The remarkable 
phonetic change in the sign of present time in the negative 
conjugation has aheady been referred to (§231). 


Affirmative. 


Negative* 


m 


3 . L 


lafinitive: 

Pres. adv. part. : 
Pres. adj. part. ; 
IToirn of obligation ; 
Imperative: 

Present indefinite : 
Present-fature : 
Probable future: 
Past conditional: 
Past; 

Imperfect ; 
Pluperfect : 
Perfect: 


mannmg. 


mar'ksa. 


marok. 


marol. mafarol. 

ma,maf,niarak. mafa, 
marev. mafar. 


marev. 


mareva. 


marot. 

marosut. 

massut. 

massnta. 

massmut. 


masmnnf. 


mafara. 

mafarot. 

majaromt. 

matamt. 

matavata. 

matavesut. 

matanut. 
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Mann/ing, to come. 1 

: !, 

§ 257 . Banning is conjugated in exactly the same way I 

as manning. i 


Kavming, to do. I 

i 

§ 258 . There are two bases, lea-, kar-. With the exeep* ;; 

tion of the first form of the imperative and the affirmative ^ 

presents the conjugation, both aflBii'mative and negative, is I 

founded on the base kar-. The curious formation of the | 

affirmative presents has been analysed in §204; for the I 

doubling of the signs of time throughout the negative refer- I 

enoe should he made to §231. if 



Affirmative. 

IJCegative. 

Infinitive: 

kanning. 

... 

Pres. adv. part. : 

karisa. 


Pres, adj. part. : 

kar ok. 

» ...j 

Noun of obligation: 

karol. 

kajgparol. 

Imperative: 

ka, kar, karak. 

kap])a. 

Present indefinite : 

kev. 

kappat\ 

Present-future : 

keva. 

kappara. 

Probable future: 

karot. 

kapparot. 

Past conditional: 

karosut. 

kapparoeut. 

Past: 

karet. 

kattamt. 

Imperfect: 

kar eta. 

kattamta. 

Pluperfect: 

karemt. 

kattavesuf. 

Perfect : 

karemt. 

kaitanut. 


A 
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Dmining, to take away. 

§259. Darning is eoningated in exactly the same way 
as kamiing. 

Ti/ning, to give. 

§260. The imperative and the ordinary forms of the 
affirmative presents are based on the root et-. If the 
dialectical and other variants, which have already been 
mentioned {tev, §204, etot, cliot, §207, etc.), are left ont of 
acconnt, the rest of the affirmative is founded on the base 
Hr- and the negative on the base ti- after the analogy of 
manning and hanning. 


Affirmative. 


l^'egative. 


Infinitive: 

Pres. adv. part. : 
Pres. adj. part. : 
Noun of obligation; 
Imperative : 

Present indefinite ; 
Present-fature: 
Probable future; 


Past conditional: 


Past; 


Imperfect: 


tining. 


tirisa. 


tiroh. 


etiva. 


tirof. 


tirosuf. 

Ussuf. 


fissuia. 


tissmut. 


tifaroi. 

Ufa. 

tifar. 

Ufara. 

tifarot. 

tifarosut. 

titnvat. 

Utavata. 

titavesut. 


titanut. 
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to understaud. 

§861. The affirmative is conpgated regularly ou the base 
chd-, the only peculiarities lying in the not very common 
infinitive form chdning and in the formation of the past stem 
chd-is (§217 ii). The negative conjugation is founded on a 
base Ur- on the analogy of kmning and dmning, and implies 
an obsolete infinitive timing. The dialectical variant td-ing 
(imper. td, pres, tdv, tdva, sometimes also tid-ing, tid, tidv, 
tidva) heard chiefly in the Nushki district, seems to afford a 
connecting link between the two bases. 



Aflarmative. 

negative. 

Infinitive: 

chd-ing {chdning). 

... 

Pres. adv. part. ; 

chd-isa. 


Pres. adj. part.: 

ohdok. 

«« i 

Noun of obligation: 

chdol. 

tipparoi. 

Imperative: 

chd, chd-ah. 

Uppa. 

Present indefinite: 

chdv. 

tippar. 

Present-future : 

chd’Va. 

tippara. 

Probable future : 

chdot. 

tipparot. 

Pa$t. conditional: 

chdosut. 

tipparosut. 

Past; 

chd-isut. 

Uttavat. 

Imperfect ; 

cTid-isuta. 

tittavata. 

Pluperfect ; 

chd-isusnt. 

tittavesut. 

Perfect: 

chd-isunut. 

titimut. 


f ' 

I 

F’- 

y 

u 

y 

fi' 
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Sis' 


I' Irl! 


Kuring, hunning, to look. 

§362. The affirmatiTe is conjugated in the ordinary 
way on the base Mr-, with a slight irregularity in the for- 
mation of the imperatiye plural huiho (§198). The negative 
is conjugated after the model of learning and dammg. 

Negative. 


Mpparoi. 
huppa. 
huppar. 
Jmppara. 
Mpparot. 
happarosut 
huttavat. 
Mttamta. 
Mttavesut. 
huttanut. 

Hatingf hatining, hataring, hatiHng, to bring. 

§263. This verb is clearly compounded vni\ tining, 
give, which accounts for several curious forms and variants. 
The first element ha- is probably to be traced to hal-, to seize. 


The aspirate is frequently dropped. 

Afiil'mative. 

negative. 

Infinitive; 

hating. 

hatining. 

hataring. 

hatiring. 


Pres. adv. part. ; 

hatisa. 

hatarisa. 

Jmtirisa. 


Pres. adj. part.; ■ 

hatole. 

hatarole. 

hatirok. 


Houn of obligation; 

hato^. 

hataroi. 

hatiroi. 

hatipard^^ 


Infinitive : 

Pres. adv. part. : 
Pres. adj. part. : 

Noun of obligation: 
Imperative ; 

Present indefinite: 
Present-future : 
Probable future : 
Past conditional; 
Past: 

Imperfect : 
Pluperfect: 

Perfect; 


Affirmative. 

huring, hwmiin 

hurisa. 

hurole. 

hurol. 

hur. 

huriv. 

huriva. 

hurot. 

hurosut. 

hurat. 

htirafa, 

htirasiiL 

Jiurdmt. 


'a 
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Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Imperative: 

kata. 

hatar. 

hatipa. 

Present indefinite : 

hatev. 

hatarev. 

hatipar. 

Present-future: 

hateva. 

hatarem. 

hatipara. 

Probable fature: 

hatot. 

hatarot. 

hatirot. 

hatiparot. 

Past conditional : 

liatosut. 

hatarosut. 

hatirosut. 

hatiparomt. 

Past: 

7iesut, 

hatitcwat. 

hattavat. 

Imperfect : 

Jiesiita. 

hatitavata. 

liattavata. 

Pluperfect : 

Msusut. 

hatUavesut. 

hatfavesut. 

Perfect: 

Jiesiimit, 

Hining, to go. 

hatitanut. 

haUami^. 


§ 26 f With the exception of the affirmatiye presents 
the conjugation of Mning, both afifirmatiye and negative, 
proceeds perfectly regularly from the base him,-: hinisa, 
Mnoh, Mnoi, himparoi, hin, himpa, himpar, Mmt, Mmparof, 
Unot, Untmat, etc. The presents in the affirmative are 
formed from a different base kd- (§205). 


Present Indefinite. 

Singular. 

1. I km, I may go. 

2. kds. 

3. 0 7cde. 

Present-Future. 

1. z kdva, I go ; I will go. 

2. ni kdsa. 

3. 0 kd-ik {kdik). 


Plural. 

1. nan kdn. 

2. num kdre. 

3. ofk kdr. 

1. nan kdna. 

2. niPm kdre, 

3. ofk kdr a. 


^ Them is also tlie curious form Mniho, let ns go, I and you, wliich 
appears to be compounded of han, firat person plural of the present indefinite, 
and -ho, the ending of the second person plural imperatiTe. 
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List of Verbs. 

§265. Tlie various parts of tlie more important verbs 
in tlie language will be deduced witborrt difficulty from, tbe 
following skeleton table, read with tbe sections on the forma- 
tion The secondary form of the imperative in -ah which 
obtains in a certain class of verbs (§192) has been omh^ted 
for the sake of brevity, and the same applies to the optional 
form of the prohibitive in the. case of neuter verbs hke 
a/renging (§276) . As the negative conjugation is formed as 
a rule from the base as presented in the imperative accord- 
ing to certain well-defined principles, it is ordinarily un- 
necessary to display the prohibitive separately. In view, 
however, of the importance of the few abnormal cases a 
place has been accorded to it in the table. Only the primary 
meaning of the verb is given. It will be borne m mind 
that the third person singular of the past is identical with 
the past stem (§214). 

iBanltive. impetatoe. ProMbitiye. 

C2»ap. s.) (Srap.».) 

m’nmg,'- be, - “■ 

mengi<»S: be entangled, meng, mmgS'. 

am-ami«9. get excited, aurmeng, ailmOngi, cmrmngga. 

maUngmg, get contused, m<aeag, amWnga, amtengpa. 


avaning, yawn. 


banning,^ 

barring, 

basing, 

bashjching, 

batinging,^ 


come, 

become dry, 
become hot, 
present, 
summon. 


awn{a), avana, 

ba, bar, bass, 

bara, baris, 

bdsa, basis, 

bashMk {a) , ba shMkd, 
bating, batingd. 


dvanipa, 

dvdnipa. 

bqfa. 

bdripa. 

bdsipa. 

basJiM]i{i)pa. 

batingpa. 


0/, §248 seg;. 


2 0/. §257. 


3 Also laianging, §279. 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 
(2nd p. s.) 

Past. 

(3rd p. s.) 

Prohibitive, 

(2iid p. s.) 

Ughmg, 

kneadj begh{a). 

beghd. 

beghsi)pa. 

heling, 

devastate, bela. 

beld. 

belipa. 

hening, 

wear, ben, 

bend, 

bempa. 

hining, 

hear, bin, 

ling. 

bimpa. 

lining, 

pick, bin. 

bind. 

bimpa. 

birring. 

distingmsh, birra. 

birra. 

birripa. 

birvinging, 

be sifted, birmng. 

bh'vingd, 

birvingpa. 

hiring. 

milk, bif{g). 

life, bird, 

blf{i)pa. 

bising. 

bake, bis, 

Use, 

bispa. 

bising, ' 


bisis. 

bispa. 

bisinging, ^ 

Using. 

... 

bisingpa. 

biting. 

throw, bit. 

bite. 

bitpa. 

budding. 

drown, budda. 

buddd. 

buddipa. 

bukhina. 

bellow, buMkci, 

buJchd, 

buMkipa. 

luring. 

cramble bura, 

(intr.). 

burd. 

buripa. 

cJid-ingf' 

understand, chd. 

ckd-is. 

tippa. 

chahhing. 

taste, diahha. 

dialtkd. 

chahhipa. 

dialing. 

crack (intr.), chala. 

dicda. 

duilipa. 

dialling. 

be current, challa. 

chdlld, 

challipa. 

dianding. 

shake, dianda. 

diandd. 

dicmdipa. 

chatting, 

lick, diatta. 

chattd. 

chattipa. 

diihhing, 

pull, cMlcha, 

diilclcd, 

chilcJeipa. 

diirrenging. 

roam, diirreng. 

diirrengd. 

diirrengpa. 

diirenging, 

■ j 

1 (diireng, 

> be annoyed, \ 

cMfengd, 

diirengpa. 

diiring. 

1 ( chira. 

diifd. 

ohiripa. 


J Of. §S6J 

• M 
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Infinitive. 

chonding, gobble up, 
cliosMng, soak, 
chimwiing, kiss, 
chm'Hng-, drip, - 
ohusJdngi suck, 
chnUengmg,he rid of, 
Glrntting, drip, 

daghing, measure 

(grain, etc.' 

danning^ take away, 

daring, ) . . 

> descend, 
daringing , ) 

dosing, sow, 
dossing, give a fall, 
dranjirng, bang. 
drazing, throw up, 
drihhhig, jump, 
dud-enging, run, 
dnrring, mke an on- 
slaught, 

duzzing, steal, 
dakking, hide, 
doling., gnaw, 
dolling, carry, 
dwnhing, cover up, 
faming, understand. 


Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 

(2nd p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

clionda, 

clionda. 

cliondipa. 

choshici). 

choslid. 

chosli(i)pa. 

clmm{mci), 

clmmimd-, 

clium(mi)pt 

churro,. 

clmrrd. 

clmrripa. 

chush{ci), 

cliusd. 

. CllUSll{l)pCk 

clmtteng. 

clmttengd, 

chiUengpa. 

chutta. 

clmttd. 

cliuUipo. 

ddaJiia). 

ddgjid. 

ddoh{i)pa. 

‘ 3 

da, dor. 

dare. 

dappa. 

( dor {a). 

dofd. 

dof{i)po: 

( dofing, 

daringd, 

daringpa. 

dasa. 

dose, dasd. 

dasipa. 

dassa, 

dassd. 

dassipa. 

dranj (a). 

dranj d. 

dranj {i)pa. 

draz{a), 

drazd. 

draz(i)pu. 

drikijea), 

drikkd. 

drik{lci)pa. 

dudeng, 

dudengd. 

diidengpa. 

durra. 

dnrrd, 

durripa. 

diizza.. 

duzzd, 

duzzipa. 

dakJca, 

dalihd, 

clahkipa. 

dal(a). 

dald, 

clal{;i)pa. 

doha. 

dohd, 

doliipa. 

dumba, 

dumhd. 

dumhipa. 

/dm, 

fdmd. 

fdmpa. 


1 Of. §259. 
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Infinitiv’e. 

Imperative. 

Past, 

Prollibitive. 



(2iicl p. s.) 

(3rd p/s.) 

(2iid p. s.) 

gagalUng, 

bleat (of 
goats), 

gagcdla. 

gag alia. 

gagaUipa. 

gctrrmg^ 

bleat (of 
slieep), 

gdrm^ ^ 

gdrm^ 

gdrripad 

garting, 

belcb, 

garta. 

gdrtd^ 

gd/rfi2)a.,/ 

gating, 

flatten, 

gafa. 

■ gafd,^ 

garipa. 

gid{a)peng- 

■pass over, 

gid{a)reng , 

gkl{cf)rengd 

, gid{d)‘ 

ing, 




rengpaf. ' 

g id ding, 

nod with sleep, gidda. 

gidda. 

giddipa. 

girring^ 

drag along. 

girra. 

girrd^ 

girripa.p ■ 

going. 

lose, 

goa. 

god. 

goipa . ' ■■ , 

goting. 

pound, 

goki, 

gold. 

gotipa. 

gurringj^ 

gurgle (of 
camels), 

gurrcis 

gurrd, 

gurripa. 

gurting, 

low, 

gurta, 

gurta. 

gurtipa. 

gurenging, 

guring. 

1 be scared. 

( gufeng, 
Igtifa, 

gurSngd, 

gufd, 

gurengpa. 

giiripa. 

gwafing, 

weave, 

gwctfia). 

gioafe, 

gwafd. 

gwaf{i)pa. 

a/iakkma. 

bark. 

a hakim. 

ahakkci. 

ahakkipa. 

ghdndmg. 

muddle. 

ohMfida. 

ahdnda. 

aJidndipa. 

gJiapping.. 

bark, 

glLfipiw, 

ghappd, 

gAappipa 

ahazhzMiia. 

swell, (intr.) 

ghf(::Jiz]ia. 

ahashzhd. 

aliashzhipa.. 

almrrina. 

growl, 

ghirra. 

ahurrd. 

ahurripa. 

liakkcd'mg. 

drive. 

hakkal{a), 

hakkald, 

Ju(klml{l) pa. 

haling. 

cover (of 
animals), 

luda. 

Judd, 

hciUpa. 

hailing,^ 

take. 

haljh, 

halJc, 

halpa. 


1 Imp. plur. lialbo, §197 ; pres, halev, §203. 

■ m2 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 


(2nd p. B.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

liamj^ing, load, 

Jiampig), 

Jmmpe, 

h,amp{i)fa. 

haninging, cohabit. 

haning. 

Jianingd, 

haningpa. 

harfing, lift up, 

harf, 

harfe, 

harf pa. 

harrifingt ask. 

harrif, 

harrife, 

harrifpa. 

Mrrmg, tear, 

harm, 

harrd, 

harripa. 

haning^ turn, 

har8{a), 

harsa. 

hars{i)pa. 

Jmtarmg^ ) ( 

Winner < 

■ hatar, 

... 

... 

hahng^ ) ( 

. hata, 

hes, 

hatipa. 

Jiefing^ ^ lift up, 

hef. 

hefe. 

hefpa. 

heling, spread out. 

hel{a), 

held, 

hel{i)pa. 

Jiiohchdning, sneeze. 

Mchohana, 

Jiichchdnd, 

hichchdnipa. 

Mjengmg, ] ( 

' hljmg. 

Mjengd, 

Mjengpa. 

Mjing, ) ( 

\hija. 

hijd. 

hljipa. 

MJcJomg, hiccough, 

hileha, 

hiJehd, 

hihhipa. 

hining* go. 

hin, 

hind. 

himpa. 

Mning, kid, lamb, etc.. 

, hin. 

hlng, hind, 

hlmpa. 

hizhing, whistle. 

huha. 

htzhd. 

htzhipa. 

hoghing. weep. 

hoah} 

ho aha. 

hogjipa.^ 

Mldi-ing, ) , 

\ howl, 

Mling, ) 

( hulai. 

huldi-d. 

huldipa. 

lhul{a), 

huld. 

hul(i)pa. 

hunning,^ ) , , 

'( look, 

htiring, ) 

hur. 

hurd, 

hnppa. 

hurenging, breakout. 

hureng. 

hurengd. 

hurengpa. 

hmhing, burn, 

hmh{a), 

hmhd. 

hmh{i)pa. 


^ Also harsing, §16; for derivatives cf, §274. 

* Also hatimng, hatiringt cf. §263. 

^ Hefing is of course intimately related to harfing, 

4 Pres, hav, cf, §264. ® Occasionally also ho^hofa, cf*%% 190, 230. 

§262, 




1 Px’es. ilU'o, illev, 

2 ViBB. hahev^ §203 ; for has- c/. §217 ; feammgr is occasionally tised m some 
Mil dialects, e. gf., tte Kidrani. 

3 Of. §258. 

^ Tke included -h- is sometimes omitted, espeo. in the pres. neg. ; kishpar, 

3 Pres. IcMwei’, §203. 

6 Imp. plur. MMfco, §197 ; pres. MMIr, §203. 


Infinitive. 


illing,^ leave, 


jakhing, 

jailing, 

j upping, 

kahingj 

banning j 

karghing, 

barring, 

kashshing, 

batting, 

kavaring, 

kisJikingj 

kitting, 

bonding, 

bating, 

kuningj 

baring, 

burring, 

butting, 

fchdching, 


cough., 
herd (trs.), 
jump over, 
die, 
do, 

shear, 
scrape out, 
eject, 
win, 
poison, 
pluck off, 
groan, 
bore out, 
cut in pieces, 
eat, 

roll up, 
keep back, 
pound, 
sleep, 


THE VERB. 


Imperative. 
(2nd p. 8.) 

j" ilia, ille, 

!. ille, 
jakka, 
jalla, 
juppa, 
ball, 
ka, bar, 
kargMfl), 

karra, 

kashsha, 

katta, 

bdvara, 

bishk(a), 

kitta, 

bond a, 

kata, 

bun, 

kur{a), 

burra, 

kutta, 

f /y.^ 


(3rd p. s.) 


jakka, 

jalla, 

juppa, 

bask, 

bare, 

barghd, 

karra, 

kashsha, 

baUa, 

k&vdrd, 

kishka, 

kitta, 

kondd, 

bold, 

bung, 

burd, 

hurra, 

buttd. 


Prohibitive. 

(2nd p. s.) 

illipa. 
illepa. 
jabkipa, 
jallipa. 
juppipa. 
kaspa. 
kappa. 
karah(i)pa 
barripa. 
bashshipa. 
katfipa. ■ 
kdvdripa. 
kishb{i)pa 
kittipa. 
kondipa, 
kotipa. 
kumpa. 
krxo''{i)pa. 
kurripa. 
kuitipa. 
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Infinitive, 

Imperative. 
(2nd p. s.) 

Past. 

(3rd p. s.) 

Prohibitive. 
(2nd p. s.) 


see, 

khan, 

khcmd. 

khampa. 

Mkarriiiff, 

sprout. 

kharra. 

lA arris, 
kharra, 

kharripa. 

Miari'hiff, 

proceed, 

kharre. 

Mkarrd, 

khflrripa. 

Mhasdling, 

cliew. 

MkasdK^a), 

Mkasdld, 

khasdlCi)pa. 

isjidssmg. 

tlirow. 

khassa. 

khassa. 

khassipa. 

Khoshkinn ^ 

rub. 

khosJik{a), 

khoshkd. 

khoshk[i)pa. 

khulinc/, 

^ fear. 

- ( k]hul[a), 

MkHila, 

khiil(i)pa. 

Mkullng, 


( Miuli, 

khiiUs, 

khullpa. 

Mhulling, 

pierce, 

khuUa, 

khulld, 

khullipa. 

kli lit ting. 

dio- 

^•‘35 

khiitta, 

khutid. 

Mkuttipa. 

khwaJiing, 

graze (trs. 

i, kkwdha. 

khwdhS, 

Mkwdhipa. 

khwuhifig, 

desire, 

khiodha,, 

khwdhis, 

Mkwdhd, 

khiodhipa. 

khwanma. 

read, 

khwdnta), 

khwdnd, 

khiodmpn,. 

Mkwdnipa. 

lagging, 

climb. 

lagga, 

lagga. 

laggipa. 

lakking, 

lap up. 

lakka, 

lakkd. 

lakkipa. 

Idnching, 

gird up. 

ld»ch(a). 

IdncJid, 

Idnchifjpa. 

larzing'^ 

tremble. 

larza. 

larzd. 

larzipa. 

lUing, 

lie down. 

let{ay, 

letd. 

let{i)pa. 

Uchching, 

stick. 

lichclia. 

UcJicJid, 

lichcJiipa. 

lojing. 

smear. 

loja, 

lojd. 

lojipa. 

loring, 

root up, 

lor a. 

lord. 

loripa. 

makhing, 

laugh. 

maMkia), 

makhd,, 

maMh(i)pa. 

maling, 

open. 

mal{a), 

maid. 

malii^pa. 


* Occasionally also Mosking, khoslia, etc. 

* Also §16. 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. 8.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 


become. 

ma, mar, 

mass^ 

mafa. 

manning, 1 
marring, } 

obey, 

( mwmm, 

( marra. 

mmmd'i 

marrd^ 

mannipa. . 
marripa. 

mashing. 

wash (tlie 
head), 

mashtgi). 

maslid^ : 

mash{i)pa. 

miring. 

drive out, 

mir{a). 

mird^ 

mif{i)pa. 

mughing. 

sew, 

mu a hi a). 

mu aim „ 

muah{i)pa. 

muJching, 

stammer, 

muhha, 

miihhd^ 

nmkhipa. 

murlfing. 

stretch out. 

miwlf. 

murlfe^ 

murlfpa. 

mushhing , 

rub, 

musJikici), 

miislihd^ 

m/ushkij^pa. 

ndling. 

groan, 

ndlip). 

ndld^ 

ndl{i)pa. 

narring. 

flee. 

narra. 

narrd^ 

narripa. 

■uming. 

grind (corn). 

■nus{a), 

misdf 

mis{i)pa. 

pctching. 

peel. 

p)dch{a). 

pdchd^ 

pdGh{i)pa. 

pdhdUng, 

strain (through pdkdl{a), 
cloth). 

pcikdld^ 

p)dkdl{i)pa-. 

palejmg. 

boil. 

palef. 

palefe, 

palefpa. ' 

paling. 

become wet, 

pdla, pdlej‘ 

' pdliSy 

pdlipa. 

pdningf 

say. 

pd, par. 

pdre^ 

papa. 

patting. 

seek, 

patta. 

pafM^ 

pattipa. 

peUng, 

enter, 

peha. 

pehd^ 

pehipa. 

pering. 

roll up, 

perui 

perd^ 

peripa. 

pilhing. 

squeeze. 

pilh{a). 

piUkd^ 

pilh{i)pa, 

pinclmg. 

beg. 

pinda. 

piudd^ 

pindipa. 

pinning, 

be broken. 

pinna. 

pimidy 

pinnipa. 

pirdi-ing^ ) 

1 ran dry, 
pirdi-inging ) 

( pirdi, 
Ipirdi-ing, 

pirdiAs^ pirdipa. 

pirdi^ngd, pirdi-ingpa. 


^ 0/. §2.56. ® Also o/. §194. ® Pres, pse, §204; prob. fafc. piirof, §207. 
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Infinitive 


pirg&ing, 

piling. 

pirring, 

pitting, 

porring, 

poshing, 

pvmching, 

puling, 


raharing^ 


mg, 

rapating, 

rasenging, 

rasmg. 


refing, 

resing, 

mfing, 

rming, 

ruling, 

weighing. 


sallng. 


tiTe* 

Imperative. 

Past. 


(2nd p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

break. 

pirgA(a), 

pirghd. 

swell (intr.), pira. 

piris. 

blink, 

pirra. 

pirra. 

enrse. 

pitta. 

pitta, 

batch, 

p07'ra. 

P07'7'a, 

suck. 

posh{a). 

poshd. 

squeeze. 

p)'inch{a). 

py'inchd. 

rob, 

pul{a). 

puld. 

enter. 

putreng, 

putrengd. 

be debrious, 

rabara. 

rabard. 

instruct. 

Tagjhdmd^ 

talk in one’s 7'apata, 
sleep. 

I'apatd, 

[ arrive. 

( raseng, 

7'asengd, 

; 

L rasa. 

' rasd. 

grumble. 

ratio), 

7'atd, 

cheat. 

refia). 

refe, i'efd. 

spin. 

resia). 

read. 

sweep up, 

rofia), 

7'ofe, rofd. 

pluck. 

rusia). 

t'usd. 

reap. 

7'utia), 

7'utd, 

pound. 

sagMg), 

saghd. 

\ stand, 

C sal(a). 

... 

) 

( sail. 

salts. 

’ j get ready, | 

'sam^areng, 

sa/mharengd. 

sambara. 

sambard, 

1 filtrate, 

sangareng. 

sangarmgd. 


^oliibitivd. 
(2nd p. s.) 

pirgh{i)pa. 

piripa. 

pirripa. 

piftipa. 

porripa. 

posh{i)pa. 

p7'iwh{i)pa. 

pul{i)pa. 

puti'engpa. 

7'aharipa. 

rag^dmii) 

pa. 

7'apaUpa. 

7'asengpa. 

7'asipa. 

7'at{i)pa. 

ref{i)pa. 

7'es{i)pa. 

rof{i)pa. 

7'us{i)pa. 

rut{i)pa. 

sa,g^{i)pa. 

sail{i)pa. 

saltpa. 

samharengpa. 

sambaripa. 

sangai'engpa. 



1 

3 


Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Preliibitive. 

san'ing. 

grow up, 

(2nd p. s.) 

sarra^ 

(3rd p. s.) (2nd p. s.) 

sarris^ sarrd^ 

sarenging, 

rot, 

^sareng. 

sarengd. 

sarengpa. 

saving, j 

lsar(a). 

sard, saris, 

saf{i)pa. 

silling. 

wash, 

silija),^ 

silld. 

sil{li)pa. 

sirring, 

recoil, 

slrra. 

slrrd. 

slrripa. 

siring, 

wait for, 

sir {a), 

sird. 

slr(i)pa. 

sitting, 

hop, 

sitta, 

sittd. 

sittipa. 

sotefing. 

provoke. 

sotef. 

sotefe, 

sotefpa. 

swing. 

move, 

sm'{a), 

surd. 

sur(i)pa. 

shdahina. 

pom*. 

sM(gA), 

sJidghd, 

shd{g£)pa. 

shaldping. 

wash (clothes), sJialdp{a), 

shaldpd. 

shaldp{i)pa. 

shtrshtfing, neigli, 

shirshir{a). 

shirsMrd, 

sh'irshtf{i)pa 

sTilring, 

smooth out. 

shlra. 

shlra,. 

shlripa. 

shoUng, 

throw, 

shot (a), 

shold. 

shol(i)pa. 

shuling. 

hem, 

shul{a), 

shuld. 

shul(i)pa. 

shurring, 

scratch. 

sJhwra, 

shurrd. 

shurripa. 

tafing, 

bind. 

taf. 

tafe. 

tafpa. 

tahhing. 

covet. 

tahka. 

fahJed, 

fakkipa. 

tawming. 

fall. 

tamima). 

tammd. 

tam{mi)pa. 

taring. 

spin. 

tar {a), 

tard. 

tar{i)pa. 

taring. 

out. 

tar. 

tare. 

tafpa. 

tossing. 

pant. 

tassa, 

tassd. 

tassipa. 

fikhing. 

place. 

tiMk, 

tikhd. 

tikhpa. 

fining,^ 

give. 

ete, 

tiss. 

Ufa. 

toning^ 

taring, 

jhold. 

to, tor. 

tore, 

topa. 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 


(2nd p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

frakhkhino. 

burst (intr.), trakh{Mka), 

frakhkhd. 

tradding, 

prance, tradda, 

tradda. 

trashing, 

plane, trdsh{a), 

trdskd. 

trikking, 

sprout, frikka, 

trikkd. 

trujjing. 

choke (intr.), trujja. 

trujja, 

trnkking, 

pluck up, trukka, 

trukka, 

tilling^ 

sit, tulh, 

tus, 

tusenging. 

jfaiat, 

) ( tus{a). 

ttisengd. 

tiising. 

tusd, 

furenging, 

get unhem- twreng. 

tufengd. 


med. 


taghalenging,-) CtaahaUnq, 

^ Hie displaced] 

tagAahng, ) Uaghala, 

taghalengd, 

taahald, 

faking, 

agree, taka. 

taka. 

tandarenging, be numbed, tandareng, 

tandarengd. 

tanging, 

hang (trs.), tanga, 

tanga. 

taking. 

hammer, toka. 

tokd. 

nadding. 

increase vadda. 

vadda. 


(intr.). 


vahing. 

flow, mka, 

valid, 

vakking, 

bark, vakka, 

vakkd. 

zimlmrenging , ) ( ztmiburenq, 

^ . fsq^uat, 

humouring ^ ) ( zumhuva^ 

zuniburengd, 

zwmburd. 

zhunging, 

buzz, zlimga^ 

zkungd. 


1 Imp. plur. mho, §197 : pres, taliv. Dialectical variant iusing, 





ProJaibitive. 
(2nd p. s.) 
frakh(k]ii)pa. 
tmddipa. 
tmsh((i)pa. 
h'ihkipa. 
frnjjipa. 
trukhipa. 
tulpa. 
tiisengpa. 
tiis{i)pa. 
tufemjpa. 

taghalengpa. 

taghaUpa. 

taMpa. 

tanclareiigpa. 

tcmgipa. 

tokipa. 

vaddipa. 

vahipa. 

mkkipa. 

ztmib'urengpa. 

zimihiripa, 

zhmgipa, 

past tusis. 


THE VERB. ifl 

Verbal Berivatives. 

§ 266 . This list of verbs may be conveniently followed 
by a reference to nouns and adjectives which are either 
derived from, or intimately related to, verbal roots. These 
fall into two. main classes, according as they are derived 
directly from a verbal base, or are formed by the addition of 
a formative ending. 

§ 267 . The former class is farther subdivided. In many 
cases the noun coincides with the cinide base : drik, jump ; 
hahkal, shout; loading ; pid, robbery; sMl, hem; 

Uchohan, sneeze; kat, winnings; tak, desire. In the last 
three instances the derivative seems to preserve the base in 
a purer form than the imperative singular. Like it, how- 
ever, it sometimes takes on an apparently non-radical 
final -a : chandcti, shock; hikktt, hiccough ; jahka, cough ; 

nodding with drowsiness. Again, in hal]i and tmh, 
the use of which is confined to the compound phrases halh o 
liss, taking and giving, hash o tulh, uprising and down-sitting, 
it shows a peculiar phonetic modification of the crude base, 
only found otherwise in the imperative singular (§190). lu 
a second group the derivative noun is identical with the past 
stem : tiss, generosity ; Midis, fear. In 2nres, swelling, there 
is a slight vowel change. Mims, length, appears to be an 
analogous formation, but there is no simple verb to coitc- 
spond to mnrifing, to stretch out, to extend, which is a causal 
in form. 

§ 268 . Man, eye, probably belongs to a different cate- 
gory, like the loan-words hashm (Persian allotment, 

and Mbioast, request, in which the nouns seem clearly prior 
to the verbs. Indeed, the form of the noun in the last 
instance is possibly responsible in part for the apparently 
abnormal appearance of a final sibilant in the past stem of 
the derived vcii) klmrlhmg. to reqiu'st . 
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§269. Conspicuons among tlie formative endings is 
-dra, wMcli is employed to form a large group of nouns 
denoting sound; grarram, bleating; growling; 

huhdra, whistling; shtfshtrara, neighing; mJckdra, barking; 
shmgdm, buzzing. There are one or two miscellaneous 
formations; ira lchkh as. crack; hurut, crumb. Jji 
green (grass), a formative -I has apparently been attached 
to the past stem. A final -i serves as an adjectival 
formative in Wiarri, tame. But the chief adjectival forma- 
tive is -ufi {of. §77), which is probably not unconnected with 
the perfect formative -un (§223) ; Miarrun, green ; bdrun, 
di’y ; pdlun, wet ; bdsun, hot ; bissun, ripe. The doubling of 
the final consonant of the base in the last example is worth 
noting. 

§270. A few illustrations of the use of these derivative 
nouns may be of interest ; hctllo diTtlckcis kli oilk, he made a 
big jump; cisi nhand,afa dra]ckt tamw/d, the tree fell with 
one shook; o t^d mdTchnd hulle hatte tenaf-a kunek, he 
enjoys all his son’s earnings himself ; * ne pdfanut hi kanto 
Tmlh, 0 tiss karak, I haven’t invited you to have dealings with 
me ; tissdn bandaaJi dafn-a dek, J^udd dwni'a dappak, 
though man wearies of giving, God never wearies; hand 
MkuUsdn ond jdmti larm tammd, through fear of me, 
trembling seized his body. 

The Passive. 

§271. Although there are in a few isolated cases separ- 
ate verbs for the active and passive, e.£r., pirgUng, to break, 
pinning, to be broken, the passive is regularly formed from 
fliA i:i.A.Tiai+,iTO Vftrb bv suffixinff the formative -ina to the base. 
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§ 272 . In. cases like illing, to leave, MkuUng, fouling, 
to fear, in which the base is really two-fold {cf. §194.), there 
may he two forms of the passive; illmgmg, illengktg, to be 
left ; J^ulinging, TchuUnama, to he feared. The case is of 
course different with variants like shoUnging, sholanging, to 
be poured, in which -ang is merely a variant of the 
pa^ive formative. It obtains chiefly in cases like 
{nmlinging), to be opened, in which the attraction of the 
vowel of the base appears to have made itself felt. 

§ 273 . Verbs in -n generally, though irregularly, retain 
the nasal in the passive : Teaiming, to do, hammging^ to be 
done ; darning, to take away, darminging, to be taken away ; 
fdning, to say, ^minging, to be said; toning, to hold, 
toninging, to be held. But except in the case of banning, 
there are also secondary forms founded regularly on the base 
in -r ; daringing, pdringing, toringing. The passive of fining, 
r to give, is similarly tininging, less commonly tiringing. 

I § 274 . A passive is formed from the causal of an in- 

transitive verb ( §285) : bahmg, to die, hasfing, to kill, 

' hasfinging, to be killed ; tUling, to sit, tulifing, to seat, 

tulifinging, to be seated. Somewhat analogous is the com- 
I plicated case of harsefingmg {harsefinging), to be made to 

turn oneself ; it is the passive of harsejing, to make a man 
turn himself ; harsejing is the causal of harsenging, to turn 
oneself ; and harsenging is the middle or neuter (§277) of the 
transitive verb horsing (hafsing), to turn. The passive of 
the simple verb is harsinging {harsinging), to be turned. 

§ 275 . Except as regards the adjectival participle and 
I the noun of obligation, the conjugation of the passive verb, 

' both afilrmative and negative, is perfectly normal, the ordi- 

nary conjugational terminations being suffixed to the passive 
I base in the usual manner. It has already been pointed out 

that the -g of the passive formative may be dropped at 
» pleasm'e before the imperative plural termination -bo (§197) 

I 
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and the present-negatiye sign -pa (§230), the « changing 
in consequence to m ; that the past stem in the affirmative 
ends in -a (§215) ; that the adjectival participle and the 
noun of obligation in the affirmative coincide with the 
forms in the active verb (§§212, 213) ; and that the same 
remark applies in the negative to the latter (§242), the 
passive like the ordinary verb being devoid of a negative 
participle as well as of a negative infinitive (§225). It 
will thus suffice to give a skeleton conjugation of atypical 
passive verb, harsingmg (Jiaf singing), to be timned. 



Affirmative. 

negative. 

Infinitive: 

harsinging. 


Pres. adv. part. : 

harsingisa. 

. .> ' 

Pres. adj. part. : 

harsok. 


Noun of obligation : 

harsol. 

harsparol. 

harsiparoi. 

Imperative: 

harsing. 

harsingpa. 

harsimpa. 

Present indefinite : 

harsingw. 

harsingpar. 

harsimpar. 

Present-future : 

liarsingiva. 

harsingpara. 
harsimpa m. 

Probable future: 

harsingot. 

harsingparot. 
harsimpar ot. 

Past conditional : 

harsingosut. 

harsingparosut. 

harsimparosut. 

Past : 

harsingdt. 

harsingtavat. 

Imperfect : 

harsingdta. 

harsing tavata. 

Pluperfect : 

harsing dsut. 

harsingtavesut. 

Perfect 

harsingdnut. 

harsingtanut. 
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The Neuter Verb. 

ISTfe. There is a class of verbs which, while oa the 
whole resembling passives rather than actives in form, differ 
In certain respects from both, and lie in meaning midway 
between the two. The formative of such verbs is -e«^, w'hich 
is snfi&xed to the base in the same way as the passive formative 
-ing : Jiarsengmg {liafsenging) , to return ; rasenging, to 
arrive ; d'Ujdenging , to tvoo. •, imtrenging, to ontox-, sarenging, 
to rot, to be well cooked ; chirrenging, to roam ; tnsengmg, 
to faint. Such verbs have frequently a secondary simple 
form with the same meaning : rasing, sating, tiising. 

§ 277 . In the somewhat rare cases in which there is also 
a simple transitive verb in existence the derivative verb has 
a distinctly middle force : harsing (hatsing), to tmm, 
harsenging {harsenging), to turn oneself, to return, as opposed 
to the passive harsinging {hafsinging), to be turned (§274). 
Again, haUnging in the compound kl halmging, to set (of the 
sun), is a middle from hailing, to take, and the compound 
literally means ‘ to take oneself below ’ (§296). The passive 
on the other hand is of course hallinging, to be taken, in which 
; the consonant of the root is doubled as in the infinitive of the 

simple verb (§185). Similarly the relationship of 
to take aw^ay, to darenging in the compounds (f am danning, 
dam darenging, to be thed, to tire oneself, is clearly that of 
a transitive to a middle verb, though a distinction is hardly 
i ever marked. 

§ 278 . The conjugation of the neuter verb differs in some 
respects from the conjugation of the passive. The infinitive 
f termination is frequently dropped : harseng, raseng, dudeng. 

i This is more especially the case in the so-called tenses of 

i actuality ; I harsengaU ut, I am returning ; i rasengaU assut, 

I I was arriving ; I dudengati affat, I am not running. In 

I the adjectival participle and the noun of obligation the 
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formative is not dropped as in the passive, ■which the conjuga- 
tion, both affirmative and negative, othermse resembles - 



Aflarmative. 

IS'egative. 

Inftaitive; 

harseng{ing) . 


Pres. adv. part. ; 

liarsengisa. 


Pres. adj. part. : 

harsengok. 


Noun of obligation: 

harsengol. 

harsingparol. 

harsemparol. 

Imperative : 

harseng. 

harsengpa. 

Jiarsempa. 

Present indefinite : 

harsengiv. 

harsengpar. 

harsempar. 

Present-future: 

Jiarsengiva. 

harsengpara, 

harsempara. 

Probable future: 

harsengot. 

harsengparot. 

harsemparot. 

Past conditional : 

harsengosut. 

harseng par osut . 
harsemparosut. 

Past: 

harsengdt. 

harsengtavat. 

Imperfect : 

harsengdta. 

harsengtavata. 

Pluperfect : 

harsengdsut. 

harsengtavesid. 

Perfect : 

harsengdnut. 

harsengtanut. 

Of course if there is 

also a simple form besides the 


neuter form, both persist side by side thi’oughout the con- 
jugation : raseng(ing), rasing, to arrive; rasengisa, rasisa ; 
rasengok, rasok ; rasengol, rasol ; rasengparoi, rasemparol, 
rasiparol, etc, Both forms moreover are represented in the 
causal (§284). 

§ 279 . The verb latinging, to summon, which also appears 
as latanging {of. §272 fin.), partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a deponent : it is similar in form to a passive, 
though purely active in meaning. It is, however, conjugated 
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on tlie lines of the neuter verb : I hatingafi {batangatf) 
hatmgisay haUngoh batmgoi, etc. In the causal batingifing 
it displays a marked divergence from the neuter (§284). 
Somewhat similar is the case of daringing, to descend: 
dafingoh, daringol, etc. But the simple forms daring, darole, 
daroi, etc., are at least equally common, while the causal 
dafifing is regular. There are a few other instances of the 
same kind. 

The Causal. 

§ 280 . A causal may be formed from practically every 
verb in the language by suffixing the causal formative -if to 
the base and adding the ordinary conjugational termina- 
tions:— 

bining, to hear ; binifing, to make to hear. 

barring, to become dry ; bdrifing, to make dry. 
sMgling, to pour ; shdgUflng, to cause to be 

poured. 

UMking, to place ; UMkifing, to cause to be 

placed. 

§ 281 . If the base ends in a long vowel, it is of course 
retained in the causal, and there may thus be alternative 
forms of the causal corresponding to alternative forms of 
the imperative and other parts of the simple verb : ilUfing, 
illifing, to cause to be left ; MkuUfing, MuUfing, to frighten ; 
saUfing, salifing, to make to stand. 

§ 282 . The verbs in -n form their causal from the 
strengthened base in -r : — 

manning, to become ; marifing, to make to become. 

banning, to come ; barifing, to make to come. 

banning, to do ; barifing, to cause to be done. 

danning, to take away ; darifing, to cause to be taken 

away. 

pdning, to say ; pdrifing, to cause to be said. 

toning, to hold ; torifing, to cause to be held. 

. N 
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In the causal tining, to give, again follows the model of 
these verbs : tirifing, to cause to be given. Sealing, to wear, 
forms its causal in two ways : benifing, benfing, to clothe, 

§283. There are one or two irregular formations. The 
causal of hahing, to die, is formed from the same base as the 
past and the negative : Icasfing (kaaijing), to kill, the included 
vowel of the formative being usually dropped. The vowel 
is similarly dropped in Mkwdfing, to graze (trs.), the causiil of 
J^wdhing, to graze (intr.), the superjduous aspirate being 
dropped at the same time. On the other hand the causal of 
Ich waliing, to ask for, is formed regularly : T^todMjing , to 
cause to be asked for. 

§284. Neuter verbs in forming their causal retain the 
vowel only of the neuter formative : Jiarsenging, to return, 
haraefing, to make to return ; dndenging, to run, dncUfing, 
to make to run. If there is a secondary simple form of the 
neuter verb, the causal is similarly two-fold : raaenglng^rming, 
to arrive, raaefing, raaifing, to make to ai’rive. The verb 
batinging {batmgmg), to summon, has been already shown 
(§279) to be on a different footing ; its causal is batingifing. 
The causal of daringing, to descend, on the' other hand is 
regular : darijing. 

§285. It will have been observed that the cansals fall 
naturally into two groups, according to the nature of the 
simple verb from which they are derived. Causals derived 
from intransitives are active causals and fret^uently take the 
place of the corresponding transitive verb ; haling > to die, 
haajing, to kill ; tuUng, to sit, tuUjing, to seat ; Mtullng, to l)e 
afraid, to frighten. On the other hand causals 

derived from transitives are passive causals : clahhing, to hide, 
dahUfmg, to cause to be hidden; Wkallmg, to strike, 
Mkalifing, to cause to be struck ; gwajlng, to weave, gwafifmg, 
to cause to be woven ; hannvng, to do, harifing, to cause 
to be cione, 
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§ 286 . It follows that if the verb is at once transitive and 
intransitive, its causal may be either active or passive : 
pdning, to speak, to say, pdrifing, to make to speak, to cause 
to be said ; Mkaning, to see, Mimifing, to make to see, to cause 
to be seen ; bining, to hear, Unijing, to make to hear, to cause to 
be heard; kuning, to eat, kumjing, to feed, to cause to be eaten. 

§ 287 . There may be a double causal, ».e., a passive causal 
of- the causal of an intransitive verb : leaking, to die, hasfing, 
to kill, kasfifing, to cause to be killed ; MiuUng, to be afraid, 
Mkuilfing, to frighten, MLnUfifing , to cause to be frightened. 

§ 288 . A few verbs, such as katrifing, to ask, karjing, to 
lift up, sotefing {sotifing), to provoke, are causals in appear- 
ance, but if they are . really causals, the simple verbs have 
dropped out of the language. Similarly mtirlfmg, to stretch 
out, has the appearance of being a causal derived from a base 
miirl-, which seems to be contained in the noun murts, length 
(§267 but the place of the simple verb is taken by the 
compound murr manning, to be far. 

§ 289 . The conjugation of the causal verb is perfectly 
regular both in the affirmative and negative; the past stem 
in the affirmative ends in -e (§216). 



Affirmative. 

Negative, 

Infinitive: 

tiMifing. 


Pres. adv. part. : 

tiJcMJisa. 

... 

Pres. adj. part. : 

HWfok. 

. . . 

Noun of obligation : 

tikkifoi. 

tiKhjifparol. 

Imperative: 

tikkif. 

tikkifpa. 

Present indefinite: 

tikkiji'o. 

tiJcM/pan. 

Present-future : 

tiMkiJiva. 

tikkiPpara. 

Probable fnture : 

tikhifot. 

tikhifparni. 

Past conditional : 

tikkifosut. 

tiM&fparosut. 

Past : 

UkkifM. 

tikkiftam.t. 

Imperfect : 

tikkifeta. 

tikkiftanata. 

Pluperfect : 

tikkifSftuL 

tiMtiftavesui. 

Perfect : 

Ukkifenut. 

UM^tanut. 
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Compound Verbs. 

§290. Tbougli the term ‘ eompotind yerbs’ is for the 
most part a misnomer, it seryes as a conyenient heading to 
bring together certain, important classes of circumlocntory 
phrases. 

Nominal Compotmds. 

§291. !Por lack of a better term we may designate as 
nominal compounds such phrases as are compormded of a 
predicatiye noun (substantiye or adjectiye) and a yerb. 
These of course are not real compounds, and belong rather 
to the dictionary than to grammar. But they bulk largely 
in the language, somewhat scantily proyided as it is with 
simple yerbs. A small selection will therefore be made from 
the profusion which offers itself, and these characteristic 
examples will sufiSciently indicate the nature of this 
important class of phrase. 

§292. Seyeral useful couplets are formed with harming, 
to do, and manning, to become : — 

hash banning, to raise up ; bash manning, to arise. 

chat hcmning, to destroy ; chat manning, to be de- 

stroyed. 

gat manning, to be en- 
gaged. 

lab manning, to be har- 
yested. 

much manning, to collect 
(intr.). 

rahi manning, to set out. 
tud maiming, to go in com- 


gat banning, to engage ; 

mb banning, to haryest ; 

much banning, to collect 
(trs.); 

rahj. banning, to despatch ; 
fud banning, to send with ; 


! 



pany with. 

il 

twig banning, to bore a 

tung 

manning, to be 

i 

hole in ; 


breached. 

I 

gala banning, to release j 

gala 

manning, to be re- 
leased. 
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§293. Kanning indeed is particularly often employed : 
ad hanning, to wait, to halt ; haram Teaming, to marry ; 
Jceh Teanning, to approach ; hit Tcanning, to chat ; Icmgdr 
hanning, to plough ; J^ar Teaming, to get annoyed ; marram 
Teanning, to call out for ; pat Teanning, to pick up sticks. 
So is tining, to give ; ad lining, to restrain ; haram lining, to 
give in marriage; hash lining, to throw up (in the air); 
chat lining, to sprinkle; Mr eng tining, to abuse ; mon 
tining, to send; musit tining, lit. to give three stones, to 
divorce ; nishdn tining, to show ; UTe tining, lit. to give a ray, 
to rise (of the sun). A few miscellaneous examples may bo 
given ; chaTe Mkalling, to look back (in running) ; tn/aTe 
khallina. to fire (at, with abl.) ; ad hailing, to take shelter ; 
Mkaf toning, to give ear to ; tad toning, to resist ; dir 
shdaTiina. to bathe; du shdghing, to put one’s hand in, 
to meddle ; pesh tamming, to come forth ; drogh taring, to lie ; 
chncha leaning, to give birth to a child ; girdm hining, to 
escape the memory ; illing, to forget ; dam TeasTishmg, 

to take a rest ; dam danning {darenging), to be tired ; 
dam darifing, to tire out. 

§ 294 . Somewhat analogous are the compounds which 
contain a noun in some oblique case monaU tamming, to go 
in front ; monati Teanning, to put in front ; monati shdgUng, 
to drive ahead, to admit into one’s presence; 
harsenging, to lace, to oppose ; dutl hanning, dntl tamming, 
to fall to one’s hand, to be seemed. The last two examples 
usually appear abbreviated; du hanning, du tamming. It 
seems possible that the first element of the compound phrase 
tungan hining, to go off into a sound sleep, is an ablative of 
an otherwise obsolete noun, tung, sleep (<?/. tugh ) . 

§ 295 . There remain three groups of especial interest: 
(1) Tel halenging, to set (of the sxm) ; he danning, to swallow ; 
he harsing, usurp ; Jfci hanning, to knock against; 
hi to descend ; (2) he sholing, to bathe (intr.) ; 


I 
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he MtalUnff, to cross through (water) ; he harsing, to turn 
over ; he Jiarsenging, to return back ; he Jiarsefing, to turn 
over; he baling, \io cxos'& over; (3) i-hashsUng, io 
i'Malling, to insert bit by bit. 

Of these, i;* lamming, hi banning are practically confined 
to the particular form of the Jhalawan dialect spoken by the 
Mengals of Saruna, but the phrases are linguistically of some 
importance. With the exception of haling, which is other- 
wise obsolete, the last element in each case is a verb in 
common use. It seems clear that hi {he, hi) is a stunted 
form of the full- word heragh, bottom (§356), or at any rate 
a derivative from the same root. Thus hi halenging means 
literally to take oneself below (§277), he danning, to take 
away down, and so on. Similarly he seems to be intimately 
related to hdUgh, top (§365) ; a link between the two exists 
in the adjective hU, on : Me MkdM,arai het e, the pot’s 
on the fire ; hame tufahas hi ni Mkcdhus, rad mass yd het ? 
did the shot you fired miss or hit ? Thus he sholing means 
literally to pour (water) on oneself ; he Mailing, to strike 
over or across, and so on. The derivation of the first element 
in the third group is probably of a similar nature, but it is 
not easy to trace. 

§^96. The curious dialectical hihalling (past hihalhut), 
to stumble, does not belong to the first group, The peculiar 
form of the past shows clearly that it is compounded with 
hailing, to Seize, and it seems no less clear that the other 
element in the compound is the word heh, near, (§367). 
Nor has the first element hdi in the compound hdi tining, 
to lose (in a race or in gambling), any connection with he in 
the second group. It is found also in the Pashtu bailedal, 
and the Dehwari bai dddan ; from it is formed a causal 
haifmg, to make to lose, as well as the somewhat rare 
Xiassivo hdmging, to be lost. 
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Potential Compounds. 

§ 29 * 7 . Ability to perform an action is expressed by 
coupling tbe infinitive with the finite parts of haming, to 
do: hining 'kev,lra.&j\)Q able to go; halling-a heva, I can 
seize ; hanning hattavat, I could not do ; pming kapparof, 

I shall probably not be able to speak, and so on. 

§ 298 . Similarly the possibility of an action being per- 
formed may be expressed by coupling the infinitive with 
manning, to become ; i halUng-a mareva, I can be caught ; 
kmming matmh, it could not be done. But this periphrasis 
is also employed instead of the ordinary passive without 
suggesting any question of possibility : I will be caught ; it 
was not done. 

Inceptive Compounds. 

§ 299 . Inception is expressed by a phrase composed of 
tamming, to fall, and the infinitive of the verb in the locative 
in hoaJiingatl tammipa^ don’t fall a-weeping; i 

narrmgati tammim, I’ll set off running. 

Frequentative and Continuative Compounds. 

§ 300 . The ideas of frequent and continuous action are 
expressed in one and the same way by coupling the adverbial 
participle of the verb with Unmg, to go, or laming , to coxae. 

The rest of the sentence or the context alone indicates 
whether the force of the phrase is frequentative or continua- 
tive: narrisa Uaik, (i) he is always running away; (ii) he | 

persists in his flight ; * parisa bassunuf, (i) I have said 
times without number ; (ii) I have never ceased saying. 

Intensive or Completive Compounds. 

§ 301 . An intensive or completive force may be given I 

in a few stereotyped eases by coupling the verb with Timing, 
to go, both in the same tense : o Mineks haiJe, he will devour 
up ; Tcask hind, he died outright ; mm Mkalkure hlnarei 
you thrashed soundly. 
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The Syntax of the Verb. 

§ 302 . The following notes on the use of the various parts 
of the verb will ordinarily he of general application, a few 
remarks being added separately on the negative, the passive 
and the causal, with illustrations of the use of the so-called 
compound verbs. The neuter verb does not call for special 
comment. 

The Infinitive. 

§ 303 . The infinitive is a verbal noun, declinable 
throughout the singular : dtishmanna MaJMna jwdn e, ’tis 
j)lcasant to sti*ike the foe ; tumd tvlwgna jdga dad e, this 
is our sitting place j tend droah tafinge machcM Tea, cut 
yom? lying short ; narrmgm jang karesun, oh that we had 
fought instead of running away ; duzzi kanningat o tene 
Miarab hare, he ruined himself by thieving ; kane nwmd hit 
kanningto cMkdr aff, I’ve nothing to do with your tailing ; 
hash 'manningki illepes-ta, please don’t let him get u|) ; nane 
Mkudci kahmgiskd jita kapp, may God not part us till death. 
The two ordinary locatives are particularly important : hand 
Ihm rdhl manningati ass, my brother wms in the act of 
starting (§306) ; tvfak MLalUngati tammd, he began to fire 
(§349) ; i ode dudengdi Mkandt, I saw him on the point of 
running. 

§ 304 . In past narration the nominative of the infini- 
tive is sometimes used for vividness in the place of a finite 
"Verb : oftd tavdr hannmg, nmidi urdtid pehing, the moment 
they cried out, we entered the house. 

§ 305 . It will be observed that the infinitive, being a 
substantive, is ordinarily qualified by the object in the 
genitive. In this respect, however, it may also be treated 

as a verb: dnshmane Mailing jwdn e; oftd tavdr harming, 
7ia%a nratl 
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The Tenses of Actuality. 

§306. The idiomatic use of the locative of the infinitive 
coupled with the auxiliary to form g'^^asi-tenses of actuality 
deserves separate illustration. The regular expression for 
the true present, as distinguished from the present of habit, 
is of the form i ut, I am in the act of placing, I 

am placing, and other tenses of the kind are formed on this 
analogy : ialld apok tend ariaAe tend clmnd apokdi 
sotefingatl e, the elder wife is engaged in stirring up her 
husband against her young rival ; nan tenat numd pdraahdi 
banningati assun, num tene ndJiah haldh karere, as a matter 
of fact we were on our way to you of our own accord, so you 
put yourselves out for nothing ; nemroclidi ki sarddr bare, 
i lab kanningaU marot, should the chief come at noon, I shall 
be in the middle of harvesting ; bd« nakht « gobat kanningaU 
masstmut ki ocl bassune, many a time has he found me busy 
threshing on his arrival. 

§307. The present of actuality is sometimes used with 
vivid effect in past narration : kasarat liindra, ant Mkanir ? 
hucliclud banningati e, they were going on their way and 
what do you think they see ? — the camelinan is coming ; 
ndgumdn murrdn ktiohakas Mtandn ki dudengisa banningati 
e, all of a sudden we saw a dog from afar — it’s coming 
at a run. 

§308. No doubt the fact that the ordinary present is at 
the same time a future gave rise to this convenient mode of 
expression, as in the analogous case of Balucbi. There is an 
instructive parallel in the history of the English language. 
In Old English the present served also as a future, and 
recourse had to be had to some device to express distinctions 
of tense. Thus ‘ I am doing ’ came gradually to represent 
the type of the true present. The expressions ‘ I was doing,’ 
‘ I have been doing,’ etc., are formed naturally on the 
present, but belong to later stages of development, and by 
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these and similar devices the nicest shades of tense-distinc- 
tion have been rendered possible. In Brahui there are 
traces of a like development : the present of actuality is 
firmly established, the nse of the past is not nncommon, 
but the need for the other tenses has not yet made itself 
widely enough felt to give them a significant j)lace in the 
language. 

The Imperative and the Present Indefinite. 

§ 309 . The present indefinite, which might perhaps be 
appropriately termed the present subjunctive, supplements 
the imperative in two ways : it furnishes secondary forms 
in the second persons, and it supplies the missing forms in 
the other two. 

Whereas the imperative expresses a direct and definite 
command, the present indefinite used as such in the second 
persons is less direct, and generally therefore more polite : da 
hdreme harah, do this work ; dd Mreme hes, you will please 
do this work. The tense is moreover appropriate when the 
request or command is to be carried out at some later date : 
dd daghdre enaMko das, e da ghd re losdl dasis, sow this land 
this year, and that land next year. 

§ 310 . As the imperative is confined to the second 
persons, recourse is had in the case of the other two to the 
present indefinite : barev, let me come ; Mkudd Mhair he, 
God speed it; Jang hen, let us figlit; mwlv marer, let 
them gather together. An appropriate imperative often 
introduces the present indefinite used in this manner : 
ha hi hdn, come, let us go ; ille hde, let him go. The most 
important of such introductory words is 'gdne, which if an 
imperative at all and in passing it may be noted that there 
are grounds for so regarding it — ^is not an imperative of any 
extant Brahui verb. It is more especially used in connec- 
tion with the third persons of the present indefinite : pane 
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tahti bare, let Mm come in ; pdnM tulir, let them sit down. 
But it is also used with the other persons : pme km, let me 
go ; pane aslka iragh Immn, let us eat for a while. It has at 
times a petulant or defiant force ; nd Hum peshan sallsmie — 
pane sale, your brother’s standing outside — then let him stand. 
And this seems generally its force when used with the 
second persons of the present indefinite or of the imperative 
proper: pane kd,re, go, if you must go; %l pane duzzl ka, 
har valcMas hi halUngds, ne tenat Mkabar tammoe, go on 
with your thieving if you will, in the hour yorx’re caught 
you’ll learn the consequences without my help. 

§ 311 . The present indefinite is used potentially, more 
especially in interrogative sentences : tuliv ? may I sit ? 
tvXis, you may sit ; bare ? may he come ? bare, he may 
come. 

§ 312 . It is used as an ordinary subjunctive in subordi- 
nate sentences: jmdn e hi I ddsd kdv, it’s as well I should 
now take my departure ; jicdn jwdnangd Imlllte bin o liata 
hi I chera hen, pick out the very best of the horses and bring 
them to me to examine. It is used as a subjunctive even 
in past narration ; o tend ustaU pare hi i duzziv-ta, he 
inwardly made up his mind to steal it ; dastarMhdnae maldn 
hi if a ah hunen, we opened out the table-cloth in order to eat 
a meal. In such cases the use of the imperfect, though not 
inadmissible, would be less idiomatic. 

The Present-Future. 

§ 313 . The present-future, as its name implies, is used 
both as a present and a future. Treated as a present it is 
rather a present of habit than a true present, which is 
expressed by the so-called present of actuality (§306) : nan 
dd sliah’ap iuUna, live in this town, i.e., wo are resident 
here ; nan dd shahratl tnlmgail un,y^’Q are at this moment 
actually living in this town, i.e., we are resident elsewhere. 
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Although, the context alone indicates whether the tense 
is used to denote a present of habit or a near future, its 
two-fold significance rarely presents any difficulty in practice ; 
Shdlkotatl harmMkt da mosumdi pir-a Jcek, in Quetta it 
always rains at this time of the year ; pir ddsd dasik, it’ll 
rain presently. With the last example may be contrasted : 
pir ddsd dasingaU e, it’s actually raining now. 




The Probable Future. 

§314. While the present-future in its future significance 
implies on the whole nearness of time and certainty of the 
event in the future, the probable future, at any rate in the 
standard language, contains almost ahvays an element of 
uncertainty; pagga mk Mianingoe, to-morrow (we hope) 
the new moon will be visible ; aim mk khamngtau, pagga 
Mhaningik, new moon wasn’t visible to-day, it’s sure to 
be visible to-morrow; zinda massut, losdle hajjdi hinot, ii 
I’m alive, I propose to make the pilgrimage next year. In 
the Jhalawan diatect the tense is regularly used as a future 
proper : i hmot, I will go. This use is of course not un- 
known in the standard language, and is indeed quite common 
in the case of the first person singular affirmative of causals 
and verbs whose base ends in ' •/, in which the ordinary 
future would present an awkward sequence of labials : e.g., 
I Mialifot, I will frighten, comes more naturally to the 
tongue than * khuUfiva. 

§315. The probable futm’e is often employed idiomatic- 
ally to express indefiniteness without any futuric meaning 
at all : tmmd, shahrati at urd o ? dak dwazda-as maror, how 
many houses are there in your village? some ten or twelve 
or so ; nd llwm tend wdtl e, off? hm hur-ta, tirdti maroe, 
aga ore matau, shahrati maroe, is your brother in his house 
or not ? go and look for him, he’s probably at home, and if 
he’s not there, he’U be in the village ; nd mar at sdla maroe ? 
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sJiash sdla maroe, how old’s your boy ? he’ll be about six 
years old, The Brahui in fact makes use of a colloquialism 
not unfamiliar in English. 

The Past Conditional. 

§ 316 . The past conditional is chiefly affected in the 
Jhalawan dialects ; in the standard language it is generally 
displaced by the imperfect. It is used in past conditional 
sentences (§413), more particularly in the antecedent clause ; 
ni aga narrosm, nd padai bqfarosut, had you taken to your 
heels, I wouldn’t have come after you ; I aga numd pdraghdi 
harosuti ddrdn must harosut, had I been coming to you, 
I’d have come before this ; Tchdll chirrmgdn hdrem karosus, 
nd guzrdn marosas, had you worked instead of simply loafing, 
you’d have got a living ; fatijand banningdn must pesh 
tammosure, numd mdl hinfavaka, had you set forth before 
the army arrived, your property would never have been lost. 

§ 317 . Closely allied to this conditional use is its use as a 
past optative ; tend hullle daunangd Idakarldi Mbamparosut, 
oh that I had never seen my horse in so skinny a condition ; 
narringdn kahosas, would that he had died sooner than run 
away; iTagh kuningdn must date sillosns, dlratl pehingdn 
must ptichcMte kashshosus, you ought to have washed your 
hands before eating, and doffed your clothes before entering 
the water. As a past optative also the imperfect is gener- 
ally preferred in the standard language (§330). 

The Present Adverbial Participle. 

§ 318 . The adverbial participle despite its name does not 
particijiate in the nature of an adjective, and always requires 
a veih to complete its sense. Its three forms are sometimes 
used indifferently : 0 kasarat cUnjik binisa {binisau, 
Umsa-at) Mndka, he went along the road picking up twigs. 
But as the form in -isau seems unmistakably a combination 
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of the simple termination with the coniunction o, ‘ and ’ 
(§211), it is most commonly used when two participles are 
coupled together : o hooMsau piitisa tend Mkalkmd pdraahdi 
dudengdka, she was running towards her encampment weeping 
and beating her breast. Similarly the form in which 

can hardly be anything but an instrumental, is obviously 
appropriate, if at all, when the participle is used absolutely : 
hasardi nane shikdr harisa-at nan tammd, shooting on the 
roadj night fell upon us. 

§ 319 . A repetition of the participle to express gradual 
process is not uncommon : Mkado harraidi daka rdlil 
massim, hinisa hinisa ird tudn gud Keche rasing dm, last year 
in the early spring we set out from here, and travelling bit 
by bit we arrived two months later in Kech. 

The special use of this participle to form frequentatives 
and continuatives (§300) will be illustrated later (§360). 

The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§ 320 . The adjectival participle, whether active or 
passive in significance, is an ordinary adjective. It is only 
in the predicate that it appears in its simple form : duzsdk 
Mkdekok assur ki nan kdtumdi-td tammdn, the thieves were 
asleep when we fell upon them ; t ode basstd, kaliok kliandt. 
when I reached him I found him dead ; oftd kuchak sakht 
kmok e, their dog’s a terrible biter; o dauldn narrok 
l^aningdka, he appeared to be a deserter from his manner ; 
kand puohchdk aga sillok o, zu hata-td, if my clothes are 
washed bring them without delay ; nd kulU aga daim-a 
kdik, ainond maizile Mialok cMs, if your horse covers the 
ground like this, you may regard to-day’s march as over 
(lit. understand to-day’s march as travei’sed). 

§ 321 . Used attributively the participle takes on the 
definite and indefinite endings in the ordinary manner : dd 
tiiloko masiras e, yd lash massme ? is she a maid or married ? 
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(lit. a sitting girl, or has she risen up? — the usual idiom) ; 
Una Judoka Mkarase aga gnddis, nehi jwm e, it would be 
good for you to slaughter your tossing bull. The definite 
form is as usual employed with a plural noun and in proyerbs 
(§82) : MkdGhoka arista mehz nar-a kek, the she-buffalo of 
sluggards will bring forth a male, i.e., the early bird catches 
the worm; salokd dir hamlaghe huddefik, standing water 
drowns the man, ie., still waters run deep. The definite 
form when used as a substantiye is of course declinable; 
kahokata, randat der Unme? who has eyer followed after 
the dead ? (a rebuke of excessiye mourning). 

§ 322 . It is not always easy or eyen possible to render 
the adjectiyal participle by a participle or an adjectiye in 
English. A relatiye sentence is often the nearest equiyalent ; 
Mkalokd Mkards, the bull which is always tossing people ; 
Mkdchoka arisk, the persons who lie a-bed ; Mknddnd karokd 
kdrem, the work that is done by God. This adjectiyal or 
relatiye participle, as it might be termed, helps in fact to 
supply the place of the missing relatiye pronouns, 

The Noun of Obligation. 

§ 323 . The use of this form of the yerb in the case of 
intransitiyes is complicated by the fact that it may be used 
either personally or impersonally. Thus ‘I must go’ may 
be rendered in one of two ways ; either personally i Unol ut, 
or impersonally, and this is perhaps the more common idiom, 
kane hinoi e, {mihi eunduni est). 

§ 324 . But the case of the transitiye yerb is much more 
complicated. In the first place the actiye and passiye forms 
are identical. Thus ‘ I must do this work ’ may be rendered 
either actiyely « da kdreme karoi uf, or passiyely dd kdrem 
kane karoi e. If the logical object of the sentence is 
inanimate, as in this example, the case is comparatiyely 
simple. But if agent and object arc on an equal footing. 
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this mode of expression is ambiguous in tbe extreme, not only- 
on account of tbe identity of tbe actiTe and passive forms, 
but also on account of tbe identity of tbe dative and accusa- 
tive case-suffixes. To take a concrete example, ? ne illoi nf 
may mean, as far as grammar goes, either ‘ I must leave you ’ 
or ‘ I must be left by you ’ ; in tbe former ne is tbe object in 
tbe accusative governed by tbe active verb, in tbe latter we 
is tbe dative of tbe agent -witb tbe verb in tbe passive. From 
a grammatical point of view tbe confusion is tbe worse 
confounded by tbe fact that nt Jcme illoi w is open to 
exactly tbe same two-fold interpretation as f we illoi tii, and 
for tbe same reasons. In practice of course tbe ambiguity is 
usually resolved by the context and tbe intonation of tbe 
voice, and unless there is some indication to tbe contrary, 
tbe idiom in such cases is generally limited to tbe active 
significance of the verbal noun. . 

§ 325 . Tet one more construction has to be noted. In 
cases of marked emphasis and especially in interrogations of 
surprise or defiance the ordinary idiom is to employ the 
passive form uitb the agent in the genitive : da harem hana 
haroi e, pen hasas banning happali-ta, this work is for me to 
do, no one else can do it’, dd harem hand haroi e? is this 
■woi\ mine io i m Mkodol nt hi m dann-a pdsa? am J 
to be struck by you, that you speak in this tone of voice ? 

§ 326 . The negative form of tbe verbal noun is too cum- 
brous for common use ; ne nand nrdahdi haroi e, hum pd, 
hafarol e, hum pd, if you’re to come to our bouse, say so, if 
you’re not to come, say so no less ; i da hdreme happaroi ut 
[hane dd kdrem happaroi e), 1 haven’t to do this work. In 
such cases tbe negative noun of obbgation is generally 
avoided by expressing negation in the auxiliary : ni haroi 
affes ; dd harem hane haroi aff. No change in the meaning 
of tbe sentence is involved. 
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§327. The force of this form of the verb is not always 
that of obligation or necessity. It often dwindles down 
through the idea of fitness or propriety to mere intention or 
wish : 0 daun naj or e hi ona mon huroi aff, he’s so ill that 
his face isn t fit to be seen ; hane ciga peno/nd ira oh hunot-a 
massaha, l har de no, jahcJi bassuia, had it been decent 
for me to eat another man’s food, I’d have come every day to 
your place ; hane aga Noshhe illol massaha, gurd f lend 
tumane hattavata, had I contemplated leaving Nushki, I 
would never have brought my family ; ne nauharl harol 
aff hi m hdrem-a happesa ? so you’ve no taste for service 
that you refuse to work ? hane Shdl illol aff, % antei 
handa gl idteto gang hev ? I’ve no desire to leave Quetta, so 
why should I brawl ? 

§328. Used attributively the noun of obligation takes on 
the usual definite and indefinite endings : tend nirndfiriM 
daroldte girdle jitd ha, put aside the things you’ve to take 
for the journey; dd gird-as hi ni-a pdsa, hand haroio 
hdremas aff, this thing you mention does not lie within my 
sphere of action. The use of a negative attributive adjective 
is hardly admissible. 

The Tenses of Past Time. 

§329. The past is the ordinary tense of past narration and 
as such requires no illustration It is irsed idiomatically in 
the protasis of a future conditional sentence (§411) : i aga 
ne narringdi Mbandt, nd mone halot, xt I see you attempt 
to run, I'll block your way. It may have an analogous 
contingent-futuric force in a relative sentence (§426) : 
harhas hi tend hulUe rasengd, swdr mare, every TnM.n who 
can overtake his horse may mount. It may be similarly 
used in a temporal sentence (§418). 

§330. The imperfect has four main uses. It expresses 
imperfect or continuous action in the past: hi ncm 
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mnst-a hassmid, ofk-a narrara, the more we were pressing 
forward, tlie faster they contintied to rnn. It expresses 
habitual action in the past : mn da mulhe har sal- a dasena, 
we used to cultivate this land every year. It is the regular 
tense used to express an unfulfilled condition (§412 : l aga 
m narringdi J^anata, nd mone halJcuta, had I seen you 
attempt to run, I’d have blocked your way. And finally it 
is used as a past optative, an ofishoot of its use as a past 
conditional i aTtiidti hi ond badcddn t hashuta, aii, would 
I had died in his stead. In the last two uses its place is 
regularly taken by the past conditional in the Jhalawan 
dialect (§§316, 317). 

§331. The perfect and pluperfect have ordinarily the same 
force as in English, and examples would be sirperfluous. In 
temporal sentences introduced by the conjunction td hi in 
the sense of ‘until,’ the perfect and pluperfect of the 
negative verb are used idiomatically with reference to future 
and past time respectively (§422). 

§332. In the case of a few verbs, like tuling, to sit, 
saling, to stand, MkdcJimg, to sleep (to lie down), the tenses of 
past time present some little difficulty. Thus the pluperfect 
is used when the imperfect might at first sight seem more 
natural ; menmnh tmusur, iraahdte himisa Mndra, the guests 
were seated and went on eating their food ; oftd narringdn 
must nan hamore saltsasim, before they ran off, we were 
standing there ; mmi hi Jiindre, ofh tiisnsur yd Jchdchdsur ? 
when you went, were they sitting up or lying down ? The 
use of the imperfect, which from the English might seem 
to be the natural tense to employ, would entail a marked 
difference in the meaning : tusura, they were about to sit ; 
saUsuna, we were about to stand ; tusura yd hhaohdra ? were 
they going to sit up or lie down? The perfect is similarly 
used with what may seem present force : td hi m has hares, 
f hanadre saUsmut, mxiil you retimi, I stand here; ofh 
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MkacMno ya daishi tmmo? they asleep or still sitting 
Tip ? As a matter of fact the meaning of the yerb in such 
cases is not so mnch to sit, to stand, to sleep (to lie cloAyn)* 
as to seat oneself, to adopt a standing position, to go to sleep 
(to lay oneself down) . 

The final -a of the Present-Future and Imperfect. 

§ 333 . It has been shown that the present-future and the 
imperfect, both affirmatiye and negative, are formed from 
the present indefinite and the past respectively by the addi- 
tion of a final -a, except in the second person plural, which 
is left unchanged, while the formation of the third person 
singular, though containing a final -a in the past, is in many 
ways peculiar. The structure of the sentence in which one 
of these tenses appears is of considerable interest. As a 
rule a final -a is added — apparently by attraction— to the 
word immediately preceding the verb. This applies in 
particular to the case of the so-called nominal compounds 
(§291) ; I dagMwe nmib-a heva, I moisten the ground; ofk 
jang-a karera, they were fighting; tend male Uldm-a 
kappesa? won’t you sell your goods by auction ? The 
omission of -a in such cases would be a mart of mrut or 
brohen Brahui. If the word immediately preceding the verb 
is a pronoun or ends in a case-sign or other suffix, the addi- 
tion of -Cl, though not imperative, is regarded as more 
elegant: l-a hcwa, mim hancldre tulbo. I’ll go, but you 
remain here; aino kancl hcmdaaMk'a liindra, pir tore-td, 
my men were going to-day, but the rain stopped them; 
7, tenat-a hassula, nl mitei kane haiingds ? 1 was coming 
of my own accord, so why did you summon me? ofk 
Noshkedi-a kdra, they’re going to Nushhi ; * ne-a devci, 
elofte-a dappara, I’ll take you, but I won’t take the others. 
If the word preceding the verb is a conjunction, it is better 
to omit -Cl : nan ki hhidna, nana dhim bms, when we were 
starting, our brother came. 
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§334, Tliese niles apply to tlie third person singtilar 
even in the present-fnture, af&rmative and negative, though 
it ends in -ife, not -a: Jcasase U hur-a march, o shmm- a 
torih, whoever has a flock, keeps a shepherd ; hand landagh-a 
him^ah my man won’t go ; ode toris U hane-a MkaUh, 
please stop him or he’ll beat me ; hnshih-ta ]^ar'vdlh> hu^-a 
heh panere, the hot milk scalds him, and he blows on the 
cream cheese {marvalh, milk given three days after 
calving) , a proverbial expression implying that the man is 

avenging himself on the wrong person. 

§335. In the second person plural the present indefinite 
coincides with the present -future, and the past with the 
imperfect, and it is thus clear that the addition or omission 
of final -a to the word immediately preceding the verb in 
this person will make a material difference in the meaning 
of the sentence. The tense of the verb is in fact defined by 
the ending of the word it follows : dd dagMre namh here, 
you will please moisten this ground {here, pres, indef.) ; 
dd dagkdre namh-a will you moisten this ground? 

(yfcere, pres.-fut.) ; antas hi ntim pdrere, hane manzur e, 
whatever you said (or ; whatever you may say, c/. §329), I 
accept {pdrere, past) ; antas hi nwm-a pdrere, kane manzur 
e, whatever you were saying, I accept {pdrere, imperf.). 

The Negative Verb. 

§ 336 . The negative verb is so integral a part of the 
language and has been illustrated so frequently in these 
pages, that a multiplication of examples would be super- 
fluous. Practically the only idiomatic use which merits 
separate comment will be found in the temporal sentence 
(§§420, 422). 

§337. It is rather the avoidance of the negative verb 
which calls for illustration. The use of a separate word of 
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negation, as distinct from the negative verb, is in fact 
alien to the genius of the language. It is almost unknown 
among the wilder Brahuis, with whom even the negative 
interjection becomes a mere click (§443) which hardly 
belongs to the sphere of articulate speech, while the less 
unsophisticated Brahui contents himself with an occasional 
use of some particle of negation, picked up from one of the 
neighbouring languages, 

§338. Chief among such negative particles are nmd, 
lest, and nei . . . nei, neither . . . nor, both obvious loan- 
words : navd ddhd hares, mind you don’t come by here ; 
mulkdi M liindt, j alias jola allau, ore nei hazgjiali assur 
mi MiardsJc, when I went to the field, there wasn’t a soitl 
(lit. a spider’s web) anywhere, there were neither labourer, 
nor bullocks. But the Brahui has found even in these simple 
particles of negation occasions for stumbling, for he sometimes 
uses navd as a noun, and inserts a pleonastic conjunction 
between nei , . .nei : navd Ices, Ms narris, take care you don’t 
go and run away ; ni nei hanedi tenat hasstis o nei tend 
dvdle nion tissus, you neither came to see me yourself, nor 
sent me your news. In passing it may be noted that he even 
robs naod of its negative force : navd l^udd e, aino pir-a leek, 
pray God it rain to-day ; but in a case like this the idea 
of the negative seems to be contemplated though euphem- 
istically suppressed. 

The Passive Verb. 

§339. The passive hardly calls for detailed comment. It 
is indeed not infrequently avoided, chiefly by the inversion 
of the sentence, and to some small degree by coupling the 
infinitive of the active verb with the auxiliary manning, 
to become (§298 fin.). 

§340. The imperative is rare, though it finds a place 
in uncomplimentary expressions : Jeasfingho ki nmiedn 
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chiittengM, be killed that we may be rid of you. The 
adrerbial participle is hardly more common : Mengcilm 
lashhar hi pinna, fa VacUsha JihaUingisa Mndka, whea 
the Meagal army was broken, it continued to be harassed 
as far as "Wad. On the other hand the adjectival participle 
and the noun of obligation — it will be remembered that 
these are identical with the forms in the active— are 
used freely : lashharna kkaloJc abad-a maTeh, tirana Mtaloh 
ahdd-a mafah, plundered by an army a man will yet prosper, 
plundered at home — never; hand enahhond hholum ha tie 
mahhluhdn dahhol e, I must hide my wheat crop this year 
from the x>eopie. Of the tenses the presents and the perfect 
are probably the ones most commonly used, especially in the 
third persons : dd girdh handdre if these 

things are placed here, well ; Murddr ddhdn Jckaningih, 
G hilt an ddhdn MLaningpak, Murdar is visible from here, but 
notChiltam; nmM sildh hid halld urdli tilcMnadno, all our 
arms have been stored in the large house. 

The Cansal Verb. 

§ 341 . The use of the causal verb varies with the nature 
of the simple verb from which it is derived (§286). If the 
causal simply supplies the place of a missing transitive verb, 
the fact that it haj)pons to be a causal in form makes no 
dilTerence to the structure of the sentence : tend Uimie anlei 
hasfe? why did he kill his brother ? slmdn meVhte Mmdfih, 
the shepherd will graze the sheep. 

§ 342 . The difference in use between the active and 
passive causal is best illustrated by those verbs, at once 
transitive and intransitive, from which both classes of causal 
may be derived (§286). The active causal is generally 
treated like an ordinary transitive, the agent which is the 
object of the causation being put in the accusative : o gimg 
e, niaga I ode pdrifot, he’s dumb, but I’ll make him speak ; 
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0 karr e, maga I ode Unifett deaf though he is, I made him 
hear ; nl hlngtm affes, maga I ne hiinifiva, you’re uot hungry, 
but I’ll make you eat. But if the object on which the agent . 
is made to act has to be specified, it also is put into the 
accusatiye, and the causal may therefore goyern two accusa- 
tiyes as in the ordinary Indo-European idiom : I ne da 
iraghe Jcunifiva, I’ll make you eat this food; o leane eld 
Mkalate henife, he made me put on this robe of honour. 

§343. In the case of a passiye causal, i.c., a causal 
deriyed from a transitiye yerb, the object is placed in the 
accusatiye; the agent by whom the object is acted upon i 

is often omitted, but if it is specified, it is placed in the | 

instrumental : nl dd dvdle antei hinifes ? why did you get 
this news noised abroad ? I dd male tend llmiat mahhlukaU 
pdrifot, I’ll get this news spoken of among the people 
through my brother; o ne tend huchaJeat Imnifile, he’ll get 
you bitten by his dog. 

§344. The double passiye causal (§287) is used in exactly 
the same way as the ordinary passiye causal: I ode neat 
hasfifet, I got him killed by you ; hand melhte tend shwdnaf 
Mkwdfif, haye my sheep grazed by yom- shepherd ; I ne 
sarhdraf MtnUfifot, I’ll get you frightened by Goyernnient. 

But the double causal is a mouthful, and the simple causal is 
often used loosely in its stead; * ode neat kasfet; hand 
melhte tend shwdnat Mkwdf ; I ne sarkdrat 

§345. Seyeral causals are used in a peculiar sense ; 

J^doUfing, lit. to make to sleep : * ode asi tnfakto MkdeUfet. 

I gaye him his quietus with one shot ; rasefing, lit. to make 
to arriye : I ne dded rasefim, I’ll oyertake you presently ; 
hampifing, lit. to cause to bo loaded: hnohclidte hampij, 
help to load the camels ; laggifing, lit. to make to climb : i 
nhirdake laggifenut, I’ye lit the lamp ; dartjing, lit. to make 
to descend : o hand dwdle darifene, he^s razed my wall to 
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tlie ground; harifing, lit. to make dry : * hUatl barifim, 
I’ll out-talk you in conversation. 

Compound Verbs. 

§346. Nominal compounds: nl handdre aslka ad ha, i 
dded barem, wait here for a moment, I’ll come presently ; 
tend illand malhe zara-as ad ete hi ira ahe taydr hev, 
detain your cousin for a minute while I get the food ready ; 
i dam darmgdsut, hulUdn I had tired myself out 

and got down from my horse ; har-valMas M nl hanto 
kdremdi saltsus, I ne dam-a darifiva, every time you pit 
yourself against me in work, I’ll tire you out; o ddsd 
gait e, marram kappa-ta, he’s now engaged, don’t call him ; 
sMk&rdi pesli tammdt, Jiieh du fammifan kane, I went out 
shooting, but nothing fell to my gun ; aga o paddi chakk-a 
Mkaliavaka, ala goe bdi Utavaka, had he not cast, a look 
back, why he wouldn’t have lost the race ; ddsd hi o ohuclia 
khandne. ode mmit titling neki may dr e, for you to divorce 
her now that she has borne a child, would be scandalous ; 

0 tungdn hindne, sar he’s fallen into a sound sleep, 

don’t wake him up; l dirdn chavattdteto be Tchalkut. I 
passed through the water, sandals on feet; aino Saridrdi 
kdv, dahmlko de Mkalkand pdraghdi be harsengiva, if I 
start for Sariab to-day. I’ll return to the village in ten days’ 
time ; e valutas hi de kl halengd, ode Jiilh hare, vaWitas 
ki de liJc tiss, fiilh iZZa-fa, when the sun set, the fever 
seized him, when the sun rose, the fever left him; ImlUdi 
swdr, du-ka drakhtaseto hi bass, tap as I was riding 

my horse, my hand struck against a tree and got hm’t; 
kasarat-a bassuia, ndgnmdn klialasetl kibalkut tammdt, as 

1 was walking along the road, I suddenly stumbled against a 
stone and fell; dctske slla-atl l-kashshd, slland dtik pinna, 
she thrust the thread into the needle, and the eye of the 
needle broke. 
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§ 347 . Potentials : nl ode MkalUng-a Jcesa T can you thrash 
him ? i neto droaJi pdmng-a happara, I can’t tell lies with 
you; da hulU Mastungishd liming happarog, this horse 
won’t be able to get as far as Mastung, I think ; nl hrnie 
ddlcdn damiing hattaves, you weren’t able to r^emove me 
from here. ; 

§ 348 . The passive compounds are analogous; o lameat j 

Mialling-a march, ha can be beaten by me; da Maras derat I 

tajlag-a march ? by whom can this bull be tied ? Such phrases, | 

however, are often devoid of any idea of possibility, and are 
used as ordinary passives : he will be beaten by me ; by ' 

whom will this bull be tied ? . 

■ ■■'ji 

§349. Inceptives: hand l^aningto o cUidengaii tammd, H 

as soon as he saAv me, he took to his heels ; liar-vaMt hi nc 
Manik, liogUngatl-a tanmih, every time she sees you, she 
bursts into tears ; Jcharmdnd rasengto meljik trail haver, ^ 

narringati tammdr, liarclii hi I jalldta-td, jalling-a j 

matavasa, narrisa Undra, at the appearance of the w'olf the | 

sheep were panic-stricken and took to flight, in spite of my ^ 

efforts they wouldn’t be folded and continued to scatter. ; 

i 

§ 350 . Frequentatives and contimiatives are distinguishable i 

only from the context; the difference between them is j 

indeed often fluid : o dushmandn har-vaMi narrisa hdih, j 

he’s for ever running away from the enemy; nl arlza 
tirisa liindsa, o nd lute Untavaka, you never used to lose 
an oppoidunity to pi'esent a petition, but he declined to listen 
to what you had to say ; I ne pdrisa hassmut hi ddhd hafa, 

] ’ve tohl you time after time not to come this way ; * twagM. 
de ode pdrisa hassunuf hi daun happa, from morning till 
night I liaA'en’t ceased telling him not to behave like this; 
isto khdcliing-v alcli tan hi sang avail tusuno, td ddishd t-iifak 
Malisa hdra, from bed-time last night when they entered the 
sangar up to now they’ve been keeping up a continuous fire ; 
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tS hi nati batamin, m daaM,re dasisa has, don’t leaye 
off sowing tlie field till we come; nand sarddr hdm o 
flraaMn ira^ah tirisa hareh, oiid mar mned e hi handun 
iragJi tirisa hinoe, onr cMef keeps np the family tradition 
of never-failing hospitality, and we may hope that his son will 
follow in his steps ; deand tikkato taho zidt marisa Mtid, sA. 
dawn the wind continned_to increase. Significantly enough, 
if the object governed by the compound phrase is an enclitic 
pronoun, it is attached to tlie latter element, notwithstanding 
the fact that this is an intransitive verb : dushmane monatl 
shdgMsas, dah tirisa hindka-ta, \x& \i?hA driven the foe ahead 
and kept goading him on* 

§ 351 . Intensives and completives : tend Mkardse taf, hand 
heite kulle kunek hdik, tie up your bullock or it’ll devour 
up all my grass ; i aga rasengtavata, huchchdh nd hulls 
hadlmdte Icungura hindra, had I not arrived, the camels 
would have finished off all your grain ; daunangd droghdtehi 
hi nl i)dsa, I neJeond ohandUe hhalkumit hindnut, I’ve 
thrashed many a man like you within an inch of his life for 
such lies as you tell ; hi tend hulUe haler, hand 

rasengdn must kashas hindsas, I went to fetch my horse, 
but before I got to the spot he was stone dead. If the object 
of the sentence is an enclitic pronoun, it is attached to the 
last verb of the compound, intransitive though it is: harhas 
hi hand monatl harsengdne, I Mkalhumit hindnut-ta, I’ve 
thrashed soundly every man who has stood in my way. 
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POSTPOSITIOMAL NOUNS, POSTPOSITIONS 
AND PEEPOSITIONS. 

§352. Postpositional nonns are postpositions in the mak- 
ing. They are in fact ordinary nonns employed in some-oblique 
case to perform the functions of a postposition, and govern 
of course the genitive. In the absence of any real dividing 
line between the ordinary noun and the noun used in this 
postpositional manner, a selection will be made of such nouns 
in which the literal nominal meaning is apt to become most 
clearly subordinated, but in each case the opportunity will 
be taken to illustrate the use of the full -word. - In the post- 
position evolution has reached a further stage ; it is no longer 
in an oblique case, and the governed noun is in the ablative. 
A still further stage is represented of course by the case- 
suffixes. The prepositions, which, like the postpositions, 
govern the ablative, are comparatively recent refinements 
borrowed from other languages. There remains one word, 
also a loan-word, which is rather an interposition (if the 
term may be allowed) than a postposition or a preposition ; 
the noun which precedes it is the same as the noun by 
which it is followed, and both are undeclined.^ 


Postpositional Nouns. 

§353. {para), side:— masham rastlho 

pdragh dmr e, the right side of this hill is smooth. This 
word sometimes helps to form a compound noun: I aim 
cletik-pdraghdi shikdrdi-a kdxta, to-day I’ll go eastwards to 


shoot. 

Postpositional: kmid pdraahdi ki boss, nd pdraaMi um 
harekyii he comes to me, he’ll come to you also ; ond MkardU 
Mttddnd pdraaMn ass, his ruin came from God; o e 
mashmid pdraahdn o'dM massune, he has set out from the 
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§354. Nimcif side/ is used in exactly the same way and 
with the same meaning as para: Itana nemagMi, to ra.Q-, 
nd nemagMi, te you; Mkuddnd nemaghdn, tmm. God; e 
mashand nemaglim.. from the direction of that hill. 

§355. BS-tagli^ upper side, top : — cld smddl^nd hdtcighe 
der Jor Jcarene ? who has made the top of this box ? zordhd 
dir hdtaghcm kasar-a kek, the flood forces its way from the 
top, i.e., might is right; Mtaghko kasarat kds, please go 
by the upper road. 

Postpositional: kand bdtaahdi tulpa, ere tuVh, don’t sit 
on me, sit orer there ; o dite nand bdtaahdi chat ties, he 
sprinkled the water over us. 


§356. Keragh, lower side, bottom:— cZd s/joAiram kcraah 
1ml dir e, the lower side of this village is water-logged; 
keraghko mashdn kdrezas pesh tammdne, a karez has been 
made from the lower hilL 

P ostpositional : sarddr drakhtand keraahdn kachdrl e, 
the chief is in court beneath the tree; o tene karodud 
keragMn dakkdsas, he had hidden himself under the river - 
bank ; dd draMktand keraghatl ballo kodas e, there’s a big 
cave underneath this tree. 


I §357. Zl) top : — dd mashand zl 1ml hei e, the top of 

! this hill is all grass. 

i Postpositional : Murddrnd zldi bil-a-sum kare, there 

-i was a rainbow over Murdar ; dlvdlnd zldi laggdt, I climbed 

i on to the top of the wall ; sangarnd zldn tufakdk-a 

I giddrengdra, bullets were flying over the sangar. 

§358. dHaSf bottom : — dd dlvdlnd zle barf darifene, 
'.i mds-ta amd saldmat e, the snow has knocked down the 

top of this wall, but the bottom of it is still intact In 
J combination with mash, hill, mds genei’ally forms a coin- 

j, pound noun : nand Mkalk mash-mdsdit e, our village is at 

the foot of the hill ; mashand mds, however, is also used. 
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Postpositional: e drakhtand mdsdi mmgUd Icmtdin e, 
the wasps’ nest is at the foot of that tree; dmz tene 
hnmhand mdsdi rasefe, misJiaml cJimikas kashshd, the thief 
plunged to the bottom of the pool, and brought up two 
handfuls of earth (referring to an ordeal by water) ; dd 
maohcMe dirand mdsdn kashshdnuf, I’ve drawn up this 
fish from the bottom of the water. 

§359. Mon, front, face : — kand mondi pinno tihkas e, 
there’s a white spot on my face ; nand urdnd mon detikhdit e, 
the front of our village is towards the east. 

Postpositional : ni aga kanto jang-a kesa, i ne lidkivnnd 
mondi-a deva, if you fight with me, I’ll hale you before the 
ruler; aino shikar ati cJidr mwu kand mondn pesJi tamnid,T, 
in to-day’s hunt four hares got up in front of me ; o cliatto 
handaghas e, tend monat-a cUrrengik, he’s a worthless 
fellow and follows his OAvn nose ; kasarias kand monati bass, 
m banniugna dmle Uss, b, wayfarer came across me, and 
gave me news of your coming. 

§360. Muh, front:— muhe kilbagMi ka, rdst pd, turn 
your face towards Mecca, and speak the truth. 

Postpositional: nd mar nd muhato ddkd rdhi mass, jonv 
son left here just before you ; W'Mmea® kasas nand mnhdi 
batau, not one of you came out to receive us; m knlle 
kdreme tend mnihat-a kesa, kasdn harrifpesa, you do all 
your work after your own bent and consult no one. 

§361. back:— urdnd pad jaJmdnmdit e, the 

back of our house is towards the south. 

Postpositional : nd padat bandaghas bassme, ne tavdr-a 
kek, a man has come after you and is giving you a shout ; 
duslimank quI padat tamrndno, Mkudd chde neto ant ker, the 
enemies are in pursuit of you, God knows what they may do 
with you ; o kand, paddn bass, he came from behind me ; o 
nd fadato nanedn narrd, he fled from us just behind you. 
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§362. back; — hana haj KhalTi-a helc, mj back 

acbes ; ond, haj nd man barehar affas, there’s no comparison 
between his back and jour face, i.e., his influence even in his 
absence is greater than yours even though you are present. 

Postpositional ; dir dd sliaJirand hajat-a MiA, the water 
flows behind this town ; nd bajdi l droah fartamd, I 
haven’t lied against you. 

§363. Tcih> interior, inside dd tufahnd tali khdggi e. 
the inside of this gun is dirty. 

Postpositional; masitnd tahtl I entered inside the 

mosque; o nand Idshdrnd faliat hiningaU e, he’s walking 
within our crops ; mtaMknd tadidn tufahe MkdMkar tissut, 
I fired the gun from inside the encamping-ground ; Jcane 
l^and, urdnd tahdi mon Icare, when he saw me, he made 
for the inside of the house. 

§364. Nimn,) (Jhalawan, y&m), middle : — selhand nidmatl 
nand mnlJc hinol ajf, in the middle of winter our country 
is no place to go to; kasarnd ydnidi nan-a-o asif eloe 
Mhandn, we saw each other midway. 

Postpositional ; tm-pa-ten jang kabo, nan nmid nidmatl 
tammipana, ^0 on fighting among yourselves, we won’t come 
between you ; o hand banana nidmatl jitdl off, nmru 

nand nidmdn sham-a kappak, there’s such pei’fect union 
between me and my father, a hare couldn’t run between us. 

§365. bank, side: — dd j aland rahh burs o, 

the banks of this torrent are steep ; joand ralmtt hiningaU 
ass hi musi Jianj niondn-ta bdl ka,rh\ ho was going ])y the 
side of the stream when three ducks got up in front of him. 

Postpositional ; lashhar sobato nand urdnd rakdn 
giddrengd, the army passed by our house early in the 
morning; o daun ndjor e hi kasas rahldi-ta himpak, he’s 
so ill that no one goes near him ; dd bdghand rahato kasa,r-a 
kdik, the road goes by the side of this garden; nand 



shahrana rahai hirrim laclas e, there’s a tamarisk grore 
by our village. 

§ 366 . Hand, track: — diizzata rcmde gum Tcrn'enuU) we’ve 
lost the thieves’ tracks. 

Postpositional : har-vaJcht M darbdr mass, I nd randat-a 
bareva, as soon as the meeting takes place, I’ll come for 
you; nd randat-a char bandaah-a chirrengdra, ne khandr. 
Mkantavas? four men were roaming about after you, did 
they find you or not ? 

§ 367 . KSb, {kliSb), near, nearness: — t Mkazmdte keb 
karet, I got near to the deer. 

Postpositional : hand hehdi bafes, please don’t come near 
me ; blshe marah-a massaka, lease tend kebat illetavaka, 
if the ass had had horns, he would never have allowed any 
one near him. 

§ 368 . Klm rk, near, nearness: — Kdnak Murk e, murr 


e ? is Kanak near or far ? I ode be^i J^urk Manat, I saw 
him quite close. 

Postpositional: da shahrana khurkdi ballo taldfas e, 
there’s a large tank near this village ; ond M%wkdi ki hindt, 
zaahme kashshd, kanedi rdst mass, as soon as I got near him, 
he drew his sword and made straight for me ; dd are Belaund 
Mkurkdn-a barek, this man comes from near Las Bela. 

Postpositions. 

§ 369 . Of the postpositions two are in a transitional 
stage and may be treated as postpositional nouns governing 
the genitive, while the rest with the exception of ■bd{r), like, 
are also used independently as nouns, adjectives or adverbs, 
from which they are indeed at times hardly distinguishable. 

§ 370 . rah (rahl), this side; S rah {raht), that 
side : — jaldn da rahl massut, tend huchche Mandt, when I 
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got this side of the torrent, I saw mj dd shahrwn e 

ra'i sarddrm w'd e, the chief’s house is that side of this 
village. These phrases may also govern the genitive like the 
ordinary postpositional noun : Mastungnd dd rah hei has e, 
e r^ih-ta bdruu e, on this side of Mastung there’s plenty of 
grass, that side it’s dry. 

§ 371 . movif this side ; hS inon (Smon), that side : — 

NoshMnd hcmddn da, mon massim, a si Mbazmas hash mass, 
when we reached this side of the Nushld pass, a deer got 
up; dd parraahdn ki he nion massus, khalkand molhe 
"when you get the other side of this hillock you’ll 
see- the smoke of the village. These phrases may also he 
used as postpositional nouns : Murddrna dd mon pir kattane, 
it hasn’t rained this side of Murdar. 

§ 372 . Must, \)&iot^\—kanedn mmt tdlpa, don’t sit in 
front of me (or: don’t sit before I do); ainodn must i ue 
khcmtanut, I haven’t set eyes on you before to-day; kasarat 
balldrdn must tamm,ipa, don’t go in front of your elders on 
the road; dd mar bdugaMn must mdl e, this lad (to judge 
by his impudence) was born before his father. 

§ 373 . G-wl, after x—zara-asedn gud barak, come after a 
while; ekdn gud gap o shop mass, after that the gossip 
began; dak dean gudd-a bareoa. I’ll come after ten days ; 
p alt anna vdhi manmngdn gud pir hare, it began to rain 
after the regiment started. ‘ 

§ 374 , JPad, dah dean pad -a bar era, I’ll come 

after ten days ; o wew pad hind, he went after you did. 

§375. Pifiser, after, behind : — o kasarat nanedn pisser 
^dhis, he was left behyKl us on the road; sdlasedn pisser nd 
lUe glrdm kar^, I forgot your words after a year ; 
rdhl manningdm pisser oftd Ichalk MkdMiar lialk, their 
village caught fire after we started. 
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§ 376 . Kh urk, neart— g ode shahrm MhfUfk Mk<^naf, 1 
saw him near the village; sarddrMkelaU sardaran Mkurk 
der e in the chief’s family who comes nearest the chief ? 

§ 377 . WurT) far from; — Tcaned/U rnwr tulh, sit far from 
me ; dahdn mvrr ka-ta M nan tulin, take it right away from 
here that we may sit down. 

§ 378 . Pdsitan, outside: — iirdghdn peshan sallmne, he’s 
standing outside the house ; nand sha.hr an peshan hallo 
muchchlas e, there’s a large gathering outside our village. 

§ 379 . ShSf, below: — mashdn shef d^rand chakkulas e, 
there’s a spring of water below the hill; nand shahrdn shef 
pen dbddl there’s no habitation below our village. 

§ 380 . Bd, hdr, like : — Unlike other postpositions bd, bar 
has no existence except as a postposition. It is indeed so 
closely connected with the noun it governs that the ablative 
case-suffix -dn changes before the labial to 'dm: o tend 
kdreme ddfdm-bd kare, he did his work like this; e huch 
hullldm-bd dudengik, that camel gets over the ground 
like a horse; mdrand shaunk butaund jalhdm'bdr e, the 
desire of a youth is like a bush-fire. It will be noticed 
that the final consonant is ordinarily omitted unless the 
postposition immediately precedes the copula. So closely 
incorporated is this combination of noun and postposition, 
that it is freely employed as an attributive adjective (§83 
fin.) : ddfdmbdro pen liuUlas Jchandnus ? have you seen such 
another horse as this ? 

Prepositions. 

§.^ 81 . Baffhai/r {bughaire), except, without: — kunoio 
gifd-as pen allan baahair hamo rnusi katangardn, there 
was nothing else to eat save those three sandgrouse ; baghair 
hand hukmdn ddkdn don’t go from here without my 
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orders; haghaire orm pen Isane hams I’ve no one but 
bim; haghaire neanl shiharai himpara, I won’t go shooting 
without you. 

§382. (bide), without, except: '—be nmn heme 

ardm-a bafah, I’m restless without you ; be paningan heme 
da Mkalat rasengd, I got this robe of honour without saying 
a word ; bed nd huhmdn I dare hafara, I won’t come here 
without your orders ; bede nedn I tend dvdle hasase pidtanut, 
with the exception of yourself I’ve told my news to no one. 

§383. Sewa (s(wae)f except, without ;— daJi hetdn 
pen kiille hure garr halhtme, with the exception of ten 
she-goats the whole flock has got the mange ; savde 
MLndaghan pen der hand arse hinoe ? who else save God 
is likely to listen to my prayer ? 

§384. The three prepositions may also be used postposi- 
tionally, but only in the forms haahair. bed, savd, which 
seems to indicate that the incremental -e is a reminiscence of 
the i^dfat (c/i §156) ; nedn nd mdiedn baghair I pen hasato 
sidll happara, I won’t have relations with any one save 
withjou rnd jouv sons; pir paMkirdfedn bed I dd shahre 
AwsSi-cffl, with the exception of the saints and the holy men 
I’ll fire this town; nedn savd pen kasas dd dmze halling-a 
feopjjaA, no one but you can catch this robber. 

§385, Per# to, etc.;— w ama mow _pa mon drogh-a pdsa ? 
how can you lie face to face ? du pa dv, Mndra, they were 
going along hand in hand; ten pa ten hit-a karera, they 
were talking one to another; hullih goatl khaf pa khaf 
dudengatl o, the horses are racing neck to neck (lit. ear to 
car). Though pa, which is of course a loan-word, is never 
used except between two identical words, it appears to 
approximate to a preposition proper in such examples as the 
following : du pa du halkusa Mndra, they went along 
holding hand in hand ; huchehdk UMk pa liJch tissuno jang-a 
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hera, the camels have put neck to neck and are engaged in 
fight. On the other hand teti-^a-ien {^11^), self by self, is 
frequently treated as a compound noun pnre and simple : 
ten-pa-tenan mm halpaho, don’t borrow from one another. 
So completely is the phrase regarded as a compound, that its 
declension, instead of following the lines of the reflexive 
pronoun, is perfectly regular. 
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THE ADVERB. 

§ 386 . The majority of tlie adverbs are palpably cases of 
nouns or pronouns. The latter fall into a group by them- 
selves which will be conveniently exhibited later (§388). 
The former are exceedingly numerous : e.g , monatl, ahead; 
paddi, back ; huredi, vaderdi, late ; Legato, in the evening ; 
soLato, in the early morning; dlgarto, in the latter part of 
the afternoon ; peshlmdi, in the afternoon ; vakht-i- nan oRpm. , 
at the dead of night ; jicdnlat, jwmihd, sharrul, sharriM 
(from jv:dm, sham, goodness), well. Such adverbs might 
be multiplied indefinitely, and illustrations of their use seem 
hardly necessary : monatl tammipa, paddi ma, don’t forge 
ahead, fall back; o isto mclerdi bass, he came late last 
night; i Legato huredi rasengdt, I arrived late in the 
evening ; tend daghdre jwdnlfcd das, sow your land pro- 
perly ; kand kUdte ode sharrlat Linifis, repeat my words to 
him accurately. One couple will repay special note ; 
though ‘by day’ is expressed by the ordinary ablative 
dedn, ‘ by night ’ is not nandn as might have been expected, 
but nanihdn, which appears to be an example of the fusion 
of two case-suffixes. 

§ 387 . The foregoing adverbs are formed from nouns still 
in common use. In a few similar formations the derivation is 
less obvious, the noun being otherwise obsolete; eg., bisat, 
straight, outright ; kala-at, with difficulty ; hastln, everywhere, 
pentln, elsewhere, hichtln (with negative), nowhere.^ These 
adverbs are important enough to deserve passing illustration : 
tiifaknd sum bisat nishdnand fahfl laggd, the rifle-bullet hit 
straight on the centre of the target ; taho draMktdte bisat 
beMkdn lord, the wind plucked the trees up bodily from 


1 These three compounds are occasionally declined : e.g., nl ode hastmatt 
uisdf ^ou. can see lum everjwlieTe, 
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the roots; hastm has, khuddna dsmSn e, 'wherever you go, 
God’s heaven is above you, i.e., you can’t escape from 
the cares of this world ; dare nd gmrdn mqfah, pentm hin, 
if you can’t get a living here, go elsewhere; Mahnrdnnd 
huch pen Jiichtm 'oadl-a mafah, the Mekran camel is 
procurable nowhere else. • 

§ 388 . A very important group is comprised of adverbs 
formed from pronominal bases ; — 

Demonstrative. 

1 Interrogative, 

Proximate. Mediate, 


Remote, 


dasa, now. 

dd$lcd{n), up to 
now. 


ddre(k), here. 

*ddresJe. 

ddhd(n), hence. 

ddreshdin), uj 
to here. 

*ddfelcd{n). 


ere{k). 

eresk. 

ekd{n). 

ereskd{n) 


ore{h). 

oresk. 

okd{n). 

oreskd(n) 


*orekd(n) 


erekdin) 


Direction 


ddngit), in this 
direction, 

ddngdi, towards 
this direction. 

ddngdn, from 
this direction. 

*dahnn, thus. 

daun. 

*dtihun. 


ardngdi ? 


enga%. 


onga% 


ongd/n. 


engm 


arangdn 


Manner, 


amayv 
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It will be obseiwed that tbe series ddreh, etc,, bears tbe 
same relation to the series ddreMn, etc., as the series cldresk, 
etc., bears to the series ddfeskan, etc. The forms marked with 
an asterisk are comparatively rare. There are a few other 
variants ; thus eng{l), engdi. engdn are not infrequently 
aspirated, lieng{l)^ hengdi, Mngdn, while dcishdyn) is often 
displaced by ddiskd{n), both forms moreover varying with 
tdskd(ji), tdisM{n). The full forms ddrek, ddreskdn, etc., are 
imperative if immediately followed by the copula (of. §42), 
and are occasionally used in other connections. The de- 
monstratives are frequently employed in the intensive form ; 
handd»kd[n), hamoskd{n), Iicmeskd{7t), etc. Bandun, the 
ordinary form of the intensive adverb, is slightly irregular. 
Certain Jhalawans, notably the Haruni Muhammad Hasnis, 
who corrupt the -intensive proximate demonstrative pronoun 
to hannd (§129), corrupt the corresponding adverbs in a 
similar manner : hanndskd{n), hanndre(k), etc. The conver- 
sion of the adverbs of manner into attributive adjectives has 
already been discussed (§182). To this pronominal group 
belongs antei? why? which is apparently an accusative 
from ant ? what ? and may possibly contain an older form 
of the accusative case-suffix (§139). 

§ 389 . Examples: nl antei ddsd bassumts ? e Jianddsd 
rdU massune, why have you come now ? he has just started ; 
eahd ki nl batanus, l handdfek ut, until you come, I 
remain here ; I daun ndjor massut ki kanedn ddklia matau 
ki l ekdn handdreskd barev, I became so ill that I hadn’t it 
in me to get as far as from there to here ; melhk ddngdit 
0 , heng pattiga td, the sheep are towards this direction 
don t search for them over there ; ardngdn-a baresa ? ardngi 
kdsa ? whence do you come and whither do you go? ama 
bamis, pidda yd swdr f how did you come, afoot or riding ? 
nton ardngdi pesk tammdnm ? facing in what direction have 
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§390. Except in tlie case of the interrogatives the 
force of the rarious series is somewhat fluid. Thus daJem, 
oJmn, ekdn, which properly denote motion from, and ddngi, 
ongi, eng'i, which denote direction in, may be used of 
time, like ‘hereafter.’ ‘henceforth,’ and similar adverbs in 
English ; ddMn gud draldhtdh pann-a shoUra, after this 
the trees will shed their leaves ; e deasedn ki i ne khcmdmd. 
okdn ddngi l for matmmt, from the day I saw you, yes, 
from that time to this I haven’t been well ; ainodn engl 
kme neto kdrem aff, from this day henceforth I wash my 
hands of you. Again, the series ddkd{n), okd{n}, ekd{n), 
though primarily denoting motion from, is sometimes used 
with reference to motion along or rest in the viciixity of 
a place; Sardvdnnd Ioshkar sobato okdn, giddrengd, the 
Sarawan army passed by thereabouts at dawn; e buchdtedi 
tulpa ki nd puchchdtetl Uohohor, ddkd tulh, don’t sit on 
that rubbish or it’ll stick to your clothes, sit somewhere 
over here. 

§ 391 . The missing adverbs of time are supplied by 
combinations of the noun vaMkt, time, with ard ? which ? 
or with the corresponding loan-word /* ; ard va&: 
ohivaJcht ? (commonly corrupted to chim ?) when ? ard 
vakhtdn ? cM mkhtdn ? chivaahdn ? from what time? 
ard vakhtiskd ? chi vaKhtiskd ? chiva-iskd ? up to what 
time? 

§ 392 . The interrogative adverb of manner also appears 
as an abstract noun, amarl ? (lit. ‘ howness ’ ? ) w^hether 
imdeclined or in the constract state, amarldi? 

ammdkd ? : homo rupalte ki m dares, amarl gum kares-td ? 
how did you lose those rupees you took away? nl arnarlaf 
hassunus, j ang at yd Ifhair at ? how have you come, for war 
or in peace nl amarlkd kand sidl its? hx. what way are 
you relation of mine ? 
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§ 393 , Another important group of adTerbs has refer 
ence to days, nights and years 

aino, ddvadtf to-day. 

daro, yesterday. pagga, to-morrow. 

mul^udo, the day before palme, the day after to 

yesterday. morrow. 

kv,mVfl]^udo, three days ago. hude, three days hence 


begdif to-night. 

isto, last night. Sep'ai, to-morrow night. 

dare mn, the night before palme Ugm, \mo nights 
lest. hence. 

mulMko nan, three nights ago. hude begai, three nights 

hence. 


SnaTchOm this year. 

Mkado, last year. lo-scU, 

mmtirMado, the year before mmitimiko 
last. ecd^ 


A discussion of the derivation of these adverbs, which 
presents in some cases considerable difidculty, lies outside 
the scope of the present volume. The fact that the Brahui 
reckons the 24i hours as beginuing with the evening, 
accounts for the meaning of dare nan. Though kumulMkO 
ncm and kumade began are occasionally heard, the series is 
rarely carried so far back. Indeed, one or two adverbs 
incduded in the series hardly belong to the workaday 
vocabulary. There are a few local variants: pagga na, 
elode, not to-morrow, the next day, and even elode by itself 
are sometimes used for the ordinary palme; ainaMko, this 
year, occasionally displaces enaMo the Zahiis cnrniTif 
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isto to isMo, while the Nicharis employ mmikhado for 
mmtirlchado. 

§394. These words are tised in the first instance as 
adverbs : hand limn aino rahl mass, hiide yd humdde dd/re 
rasengih, my brother started to-day and will arrive here 
three or four days from now. But they are for the most 
part susceptible of being used as declinable substantives : 
Mkado ainond de hand hava Kechdi hind, ddshd butane, 
this very day last year my father went to Kech and has 
not come back yet ; I dare ddvadl-ishd dsuda matanuf, up 
to this present day I haven’t been happy here, Begdi is 
of course already in an oblique case. 

§395. The concluding portion of this section has been 
reserved for a few miscellaneous adverbs which do not range 
themselves readily in any of the groups already discussed, 
and which seem to merit detailed illustration by reason 
either of the obscurity of their derivation or the idiomatic 
part they play in the language. 

§396. Anna, still; (with negative) yet: — l ne pdret 
Mnah, nt annd tusunus ? 1 told you to go and are you 


stiU. seated? enaKko annd Kaehchldi hintamin, we haven’t 
gone to Kachhi yet this -ymr-, annd tufah tavdr hare hattan, 
gad tammd, the crack of the rifle had hardly yet been heard, 
when the hill-sheep fell; dorvdge amid much hattanns hi 
hand huohah murue haleh, as soon as you gather np the leash, 
my hound will seize the hare. Very occasionally the case- 
suffix -ishd is added : anndshd butane, he’s not come yet. 

§397. Vd, again, back: — i ne pdrei bafa, nt m hassmus? 
I told you not to come, and have you come again ? 
chukhdte harchi hi mirdna, o vd dtrdi-a bassura, in spite 
of our efforts to drive the birds, they kept coming back to 
the 'watev enaMko hi hindt, vd losdl-a bareva, if I go this 
year. I’ll come back next. 
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§398. Gura, then, later : — astha kana pdraaliai ha, 
gufd engi liin, first come to me and then go over there; 
dasd gatt ut, gvrd ha, I’m hnsy now, come later. 

§399. -dsTedr^ wantonly; — kand ond lattas tapjpas allaii, o 
dskdr hass kune Mkalk, he and I had no feud between us, he 
came and struck me wantonly ; i am, a ode tend da ahdrnd 
fasle haskJckw ? o dskdr kure hes, hand daohdre MLwdfe, 
why should I make him a present of my crops .f' it wasn’t 
by accident that he brought his flock along and grazed them 
on my land ; nl clidsa hi i natikar ut, ni dskdr-a haresa, 
saihe hanedi sotejisa, you know I’m an inferior, so you 
come without rhyme or reason and stir up the Sahib against 
me, Askdr also appears in the construct state, dskdrat, 
with the same meaning. 

§400. Humalds, openly: — nt rumalds ania droah-apdsa ? 
how can you lie openly ? nd llum kane rumalds daahdrdn 
javdh hare, jom brother declined in public to give me the 
land; rumalds hand mondn hher hare, the thief ran 
barefacedly away from me. 

§401. at last duzzz-a kesa, net asi deas 

hailing 08, il you go on thieving, you stand to be caught 
one fine day ; hand pdningat kdrevn kattau net td ki tene 
Mkardh karife, he declined to act according to my advice 
until in the end he brought himself to ruin. 

§402. Mils,, simply, purely, altogether d7’oa/i papa, 
7 iilld 7 'dst pd, don’t lie, speak nothing but the truth ; % 
nilld, nd J^dtirdn dd mulke illeva, it’s purely on your 
account that I leave this country ; dd hulliki sad 7'upal nilld 
ear tissunut, I’ve given a hundred rupees, hard cash, for 
this horse. 

§403. JBlra^ simply, etc. : — hedzte hlra dir Icarenits^ 
you T6 made the broth nothing but water ; ena]^o dcirbaratl 
bira Jhaldvdfblk bassuno^ Sar&vdnlh kul nafTwno wicisli kareno^ 
this year only the Jhalawans have come to the durbar, the 
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Sarawans have all fled and taken to tlie hills ; o lira shdmaio 
bass, he came quite aftes sunset. The definite attributive 
adjective or what appears to he such, biraohd. is used in a 
similar manner : blraahd clroaliat Mhalds-a mafesa, gird rdst 
J5a, you won’t get ofl; by simply lying, tell a modicum of 
truth also. Compare the use of tiva, tivaahd (§161), and of 
the two words below. 

simply, etc. : — l ne jpdrit pdlh hafa, n, 
shana dir hesimm, I told you to bring milk, and you’ve 
brought simply water ; da dr akht shana pmm e, this tree is all 
leaf ; nd da a Aar shana i^dt e, Miarrismd pin aff tahtl-ta, 
your land’s nothing but wood, there isn’t the name of grass 
in it. Shana a Ad is also used : dd mdshte hi nd limn kaned't 
bahd karene, shanaaAd biich o, this pulse your brother sold 
me is pure refuse. 

§405. Chara, simply, etc. o kmd pdra aA di charu 
asllca basstme, he has come to me once only ; kane chara 
hei hakdr e, pen gird-as Ichwdhipara, I need grass only, I 
want nothing else. Chara aA,d is also in use. 

§406. Ob a, please understand': — kane chd nd kdtuni 
bakdr e, I’d have you know it’s simply your welfare (lit. 
head) that I desire. Emphasis and intonation, however, 
furnish the best equivalent for this highly idiomatic word : 
tend rdhl manningdn must nl chd kane sahl-a karesa hi 
I nd mondi-a bassuta, you ought to have told me before 
you started, that I might luive come out to receive you; 
ni chd rdst-a pdresa, hi nd lute Mkaf-a forera, you should 
have spoken the truth, so that tliey might have given ear 
to what you said ; o chd diizzi kapp, ant ke ? suppose he 
doesn't thieve, what is he to do? l chd drogh-a pdva, rdst 
fdrokd nl ws, ho, ho, so I am the one who tells lies, and you 
are Mr. Truthful. 

’ Though now used as a true adverb, cho, is in origin simply the impera- 
tive singular of oha-ing. Hence the dialectical variants ii%, iia (§2dl)., , : 
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THE CONJUirCTIOlSr. 

§ 407 . It is natural that the conjunction should play a 
minor part in the language, for the working of the Brahui 
mind is simple and finds expression in the simplest terms. 
Sentence follows sentence, knit together as a rule, not 
by conjunctions, but by the sequence of ideas, Of the 
conjunctions which are found in the language, the large 
majority have been borrowed from outside, and not one has 
yet succeeded in making itself indispensable. They are as 
it were still on their trial, though with the Brahui’s ever- 
widening intercourse with the outside world their survival in 
the struggle for existence is for the most part a foregone 
conclusion. The best illustration of these remarks will be 
found in the conditional sentence. 

The Conditional Sentence. 

§ 408 . In most highly developed languages supposition 
and conclusion are usually fused together into one complex 
whole. But even in such languages, notably, for instance, 
in German, the more primitive method of splitting up the 
hypothetical idea into its component parts has maintained its 
place, especially in proverbs and poetry, in which archaic 
expressions are preserved by a kind of atavism. 

§ 409 . In Brahui the idiom varies not only with the 
tribe, but with the individual. The more the tribe and the 
more the individual have come into contact with alien 
languages, the greater the tendency to affect the use of 
conjunctions. In the language of the unsophisticated 
Brahui the use of the conjunction is the exception and not 
the rule. Supposition and conclusion are presented side by 
side as independent statements, or rather the supposition is 
put in the form of a query, which is answered by the 
conclusion in the form of a rejoinder. 
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§ 410 . To take the simple conditional: nl kdsa, I neto 
harem, yon’re going, yon say, I’ll come with you ; or : are 
you going? I’ll come with you; if you’re going, I’ll come 
with you ; paisa affah itond, I ne Uiva, if you're no money 
with you, I’ll giro you some. The conclusion may of 
course be contained in an iinperatire or an interrogation : 
gat affes, cUr ete-ha, if you’re not busy, gire me water ; 
m Tcanto salipes, I arcing hm? if you won’t stand by me, 
whither shall I go? 

§ 411 . If the condition refers to a remoter or improbable 
future, the idiom is somewhat peculiar. The supposition is 
presented vividly to the mind as a fait accompli; the 
conclusion follows pat, like the conclusion of a syllogism. 
The verb of the protasis is in the past, while the verb of 
the apodosis is in the present- future, etc., as the case may be : 
sarddr hing, nand belchc hashshik, (suppose) the chief heard — 
he’ll pluck up our root, i.e., if the chief hears, he’ll cast us out 
root and branch ; mass idnlca, barot, if I can. I’ll probably 
come ; hand, hanningnd bingu?, kasase pdpes, if you hear 
of my arrival, please tell no one ; nl narrds, I del mulkap, 
tulparot, if you run away, I don’t intend to stay in this 
country. 

§ 412 . To express a past unfulfilled condition the verb 
is placed in the imperfect in both sentences : l narrdta, 
lashkar muehchdi a narrdka, had I run, the army would 
have run in a body ; jwdno ilumas-a massnsa, ainn hand dBe 
halkusa, had you been a true brother, you would have 
grasped my hand (in friendship) to-day. In the case of the 
substantive verb the past is commonly used for the imperfect, 
especially for vividness : m hasknsa, jwdn ass, it 

were well you had died sooner than beg, 

§ 413 . Ill the Jhalawan dialect the place of the imper- ' 
feet is preferably taken by the past conditional (§316) : m 


if 
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hand, hete clwzeosus, l no, mare ]malosiit, aM\ you stolen nay 
slie-goat, I aa-oulcl have beaten your son; «« m aha! an mM 
marosiis, dare iraghdn must rasengosus, hsid you started 
betimes, you would have arrived here before dinner. If, as , 
sometimes happens, both tenses are used side by side, the 
past conditional is generally found in the protasis, the 
imperfect in the apodosis : % nd urdgM% harosut, nl zarur-a 
narrdsa, had I come to your house, you would certainly have 
run away. 

§ 414 . The conditional conjunctions (agar), ki, if. 

In view of the possible ambiguity in these disjunct sen- 
tences, it is not surprising that the Brahui makes an ever- 
' increasing use of the conditional conjunctions, which not 
only facilitate the expression of his ideas, but add to his 
mental machinery. The insertion of the conjunction simply 
binds the sentences together ; the tense of the verbs is in no 
wise altered : aga hdsa, i neto bareva, if you’re going. I’ll 

come vdth you ; sarddr aga bmg, nand be]^e kashshilc, if the 
chief hears, he’ll cast us out root and branch ; i M narrata, 
lashkar muohcMi-a narrdha, had I run, the army would 
have run in a body. It should be noted that U never, aga 
rarely, stands first in the sentence ; their proper place is 
immediately after the subject. Ki has often a temporal 
rather than a conditional force (§419). 

§ 415 . The conclusive conjunctions gurd, ala, to. The 
conclusion is itself not infrequently introduced by one of the 
conjunctions gurd, ala, to, which may be rendered by ‘ then,’ 

‘ well,’ ‘ why,’ or some such word : o aga aino batau, gurd 
chds hi ddvae bdi tiss, if he doesn’t turn up to-day, then you 
may take it that he lost his case ; hand hitdh aga rdsi off as, 
ala drogh hum mafaror, if my words don’t come true, well 
they won’t prove lies at any rate ; aino aga bassm, to 
hulldn juodn e, if you come to-day, why that’s the best of 
all. In such sentences also the conditional conjunction js 
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iTequently omitted : narritavana,, ala ant-a Tcarena ? if wc 
hadn’t fled, what on earth were we to do? hand ariahe 
hasfer. gnrd i ne hardni-a heva, if they Mil my hnsband, 
then I’ll marry yon; hohar asi sal raseni^ah-ia, to mulhe 
sunn-a keh, if one fine year he doesn’t receive the revenue, 
well he’ll lay the country waste. 

§416. The conditional conjunction aga na^ if not. The 
ordinary way of expressing the idea conveyed by ‘ other- 
wise’ is to repeat the verb of the first clause in the 
negative : nl {ago) hasstis, jwdn, {ago) bataves, nd mulh 
sarhdri-a mareh, if you come in, well and good, otherwise your 
land will become confiscated to Government. The negative 
verb may, however, bo omitted and its place taken by aga na : 
m aga hasstis, jwdn, aga na, nd mulh sarhdn-a mareh ; o 
Jchdkhar. lagga, aga na, alohas Ihind hatarena, burn, oh fire, 
or we’ll bring a rival for you (a regular child’s saying to 
a fire that won’t burn). 

The Concessive Sentence. 

§417. The concessive conjunctions aga, agaki, although. 
The concessive sentence is on all fours with the conditional. 
The use of the conjunction simply makes the concessive 
meaning the more explicit : nd {aga, agahi) sadvdr pds, I 
nedi hdvar-a hagpara, though you say it a hundred times, 
I won’t trust you. 

The Temporal Sentence. 

§418. A temporal relation between two sentences can be 
expressed without employing a conjunction : ^ir-a keh, 
ptiden-a mareh, when it rains, it turns cold ; harvaJcht I ond 
jahdi, hindta, ode Mianfavata, whenever 1 went to his place, 
I missed seeing him; Mkalh tulohass, dung rasefe, the people 
were seated when the robber-band came down upon them. 
If there is some contingency implied in the temporal clause, 
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tlie ordinary rule of the conditional applies to the tense of 
tlie verb (§411): pdf an harsengd, hasarat shikar karisa 
&«roe, when and if he returns from gathering wood, the 
chances are hell shoot on the way home. The distinction 
between a temporal and a conditional sentence is of course 
often somewhat subtle. 

§ 419 . The temporal conjunction M, when. The insertion of 
a conjunction in such sentences merely makes the temporal 
I’elation explicit ; dnsz ki narrik, kasase Mkabar-a tifak, 
when the thief makes off, he doesn’t advertise his move- 
ments; handd ki ]^andt-ta, tufakat Khaleva-ta. Ill shoot 
him on sight ; I and J^alkdi ki hindta, o baj-a tissaka, 
whenever I went to his encampment, he used to show me 
his heels ; beirake ki piddr, Jhaldvdnnd lashkar pinna, 
when they seized the banner, the army of the Jhalawans 
was broken. 

§ 420 . The negative plays an important part in temporal 
sentences of past narration. Its use in the first clause 
implies an abrupt interruption in the action by the second, 
which is usually, hut not necessarily, introduced by the 
conjunction: o narritaresas ki nan rasefen-ta, he had 
scarcely begun to run away when we overtook him ; o 
shahre keb kattavesas, puliis halk-ta, no sooner had he 
approached the town than he was arrested by the police. 
This idea is idiomatically expressed by coupling affirmative 
and negative together : o iraghe kungas kuntavesas ki 
memdnk bassur, he had barely tackled his meal when tlie 
guests arrived ; nan urdahdn pesh tammdn pesh fammitavan, 
pir malingd, we no sooner put our face out of doors than 
the rain began. 

§ 421 . The temporal coujunction td TH. Used with the 
affirmative verb, ta ki means as long as, whilst, since : 
td ki zinda nt, ne ydt-a kdm, as long as I live. 111 remember 
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you ; iSi hi % hdifevn hctTenut, nl Khachok wtassunus, whilst I’v© 
been toiling, you’ve been asleep ; ta kil dare basmnut, z ne 
shahratz Mkantauzif) since IVe come here, I haven’t set eyes 
on you in the village. 

§422. Used with the negative verb the conjunction 
denotes until. If reference is made to future time, the 
ordinary tense is the perfect, though the present indefinite 
is also used ; in past narration similarly the verb is generally 
in the pluperfect : td kil iatanuf, ddka bash vnafes, mind you 
don’t rise from here until I come ; td ki m bafes, z handdrek 
ut, until you come, I remain here; td U ond tufahnd 
tavdre bintaresm, jang kattavam,, until we heard the sound 
of his rifle, we didn’t show fight. 

§423. The compound hameskd U, lit. up to that time, 
that, is used in the same manner and with the same meanings. 
In some parts ddng M, lit. in this direction, that, may be 
heard, and also tdn-ki, which may be a corrupted form of 
either td ki or ddng ki. 

The Pinal Sentence. 

§424* The final conjurctions (Jianhddrki ki (lit, for 
the sake of this, that), that, in order that; navd, ki navd, 
lest. The present indefinite, or subjunctive as it might be 
called, is generally used in the subordinate clause even in 
past narration (§312) : hullze ten ka ki I swdr niarev, saddle 
the horse that I may ride ; * ond pdraahdi handdrki hindt 
ki 0 kand arze bine, I went to him that he might listen to 
my petition; * MiuUva navd o ne khane. I’m afraid lie may 
see you; MkdM.are kasjif ki navd nand nme hushe, put out 
the fire or it’ll burn down our house. In past narration 
the subordinate verb is occasionally in the imperfect, and 
imperfect and present indefinite are sometimes even used 
loosely side by side : I handdrki khullsmut ki navd o ne 
f^andka, gird-as pdreka, I had feared he might see you and 
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say something ; ? Jiandafld bassusuf hi o hand, Mte khaf-a 
toreha, ddrld batavestd hi hane ghurrdnh ete, I had come 
that he might lend an ear to what I had to say, not that he 
might rebuke me. 


The Eelative Sentence. 

§ 425 . The language is devoid of a relative pronoun, and 
the place of one is partially supplied by the adjectival participle 
(§322). The most primitive way of expressing the idea 
conveyed by a relative pronoun in other languages is to state 
two apparently independent sentences side by side. In the 
forefront is placed the element common to both. If this is a 
noun, it is usually qualified by one or other of the demons- 
trative pronouns especially in the intensive form {cf. §131). 
Its case depends of course on its function in the sentence to 
which it primarily belongs. If it happens to be the subject 
of the second sentence, it is generally omitted altogether in 
it ; otherwise it is represented as a rule by a pronoun : hame 
haizl narrdne, hand khalhand aff, that prisoner who h ss 
escaped, doesn’t belong to my encampment ; Jiamo shahrdn I 
pesh tammdt, detih-pdraahdit e, the village I came from, 
lies to the east ; hamo mdhrldi I swdr assut, plr asmha, the 
riding camel I rode on, was old ; hamo JmlUe I Mado halhtisut, 
enaMo paddi sad rupaldi Ussut-ia, that horse I had bought 
last year, I gave back this year for a hundred rupees. 


§ 426 . If the relation between the two sentences is hypo- 
thetical, the tense is governed by the rules in the con- 
ditional sentence ; harhas hand hnhme mannitau, I dd 
shahrdn hashsMvada, every man who dares to disobey my 
order. I’ll turn out of this village; harhas hand huhme 
manmtavaha, a dd shahrdn hashshdfa-ta, I would have 
turned out of this village any man who dared to disobey my 
order. 
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§427. The antecedent, as it may Conveniently be called, 
frequently receives the addition of the enclitic indefinite 
article, unless it is in the plural, or is qualified by an 
attributive adjective in the definite form, or happens to be 
a personal pronoun {of. §74). The force of the enclitic so 
used is of course in no way indefinite ; on the contrary it 
has the effect of particularising naore directly the person 
or object referred to : Jiavns hv/chchas % ne nishdn tissuf, 
natatl-ta pitas Mndne, that particular camel I pointed out to 
you has had a thorn run into its foot ; homo landaghasedn 
i dd htdlle halhuf, ddsd KachcMdi Jiindns, that very man 
from whom I bought this horse, has just gone to Kachhi. 

§ 428 . The relative conjunction M. Except in the simpler 
cases there is a growing tendency to knit the sentences 
together by means of the relative conjunction M. Its 
insertion does not necessarily make any formal difference in 
the structure of the sentences ; the enclitic -as is generally 
attached to the antecedent except in the cases noted in 
the preceding paragraph : e handaghas U ne Mkandne, nd 
sifate-a Jeeh, every man who has ever seen you, sings your 
praises ; hamo nl asstis hi Mtado ddfe hassusus, you were 
the man who had come here last year j antas hi wi pdToi us, 
ddsd pd, say what you have to say, now ; gird^as hi hand 
llu/mnd meUkh assm% enaMko hul hlnguno, whatever sheep 
my brother had, have lambed this year; ddhdn gud antas 
hi hand Mkudd hate, hane hahul e, henceforth whatever 
my God may do, I accept ; hanzo sajjie hi un bisenus, ialh 
Jiushdne-ta, the flame has singed the meat you’ve roasted ; 
e asit hi drogh-a pdih, mon-ta maun e, the face of the 
liar is blackened ; bandaghase hi dauno baJchfas mare, 
Mkudand shuhre he, let the man to whom such a lot may 
fall, give God the thanks; hazno mdrato hi nl daro Ut-a 
haresa, aino paddi bassune, the lad with whom you were 
talking yesterday, has come back to-day. 

SI 2 
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§429. The antecedent may stand stracturally outside the 
dependent clause, and be represented in it instead by a pronoun 
as in Persian : havne maras hi nl daro Itota hli-a haresa, 
aino padai bassune, that lad with whom you were talking 
yesterday, has come back to-day; hameas zaghm-a Mtaleh 
hi mmhoh-ta khalJcimo. that man will wield the sword whose 
forefathers have wielded the sword ; hamo sarddras hi duU-ta 
hil ms, Shd Bdz Khdn ms, the chief who had the bow in his 
hand, was Shah Baz Khan. 

§430. Even in such sentences the conjunction is not 
infrequently omitted, though its omission is often awkward 
enough. There is indeed considerable looseness in the 
structure of these relative sentences. The antecedent may 
be a nominative pendens, standing without structural relation 
to either clause : hamo hulUas hi du-ta hmon ms, pen aib 
him ms-ta, that horse whose forefoot was injured — there 
was also some other unsoundness in it ; hamo bandaghas hi 
bdva-ta dusz mass, jind-ta zarur duzz-a mareh, the 
whose father turned thief, he is siire to turn thief himself. 

finally sentences like the following are not uncommon, 
in which the meaning is clear, but a logical analysis im- 
possible : bandaghmend hi bdva~ta duzz mass, mdr-ta zarur 
duzz-a mareh. 

The Causal Sentence. 

§431. The causal conjunction M, because. Though hi is 
used by itself as a causal conjunction it is generally pre- 
ceded by a pronominal phrase, e.g., antei hi, lit. why? that, 
antmehi hi, lit. for the sake of what? that, handdrhi hi, 
for the sake of this, that : Malpa-ta hi hdih, don’t beat him 
or he’ll go; i ne sizd etiva antei hi nl duzzl harenus, I’ll 
punish you because you have committed theft ; end Manh 
'^armhdm, purr assur antasehi hi and mdr hashas, his 
were full of tears at the death of his son ; I handdrhi 
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Miscellaneous Conjunctions. 

§432. jK.if that. In addition to the other uses noted 
above M is used to introduce the oratio recta after verbs of 
saying, thinking, etc. : o pare hi I pagga bareva, he said 
he would come to-morrow. The oratio obligna is rarely 
employed : o pare hi o pagga baroe. The verb of saying, etc., 
may be idiomatically omitted ; sarddr tend banda ghat e much 
hare hi tend tuf abate palUa habo, the chief collected his jj 

men and told them to put the match to their guns. 

§433. o, and. This conjunction is frequently omitted, 
especially between nouns and verbs in the same grammatical 
relation : hand urd hoghd (o) pare, my wife wept and said. It 
is sounded in close connection with the preceding word j thus 
if this ends in -d, the long vowel may coalesce with the 
conjunction to form the diphthong - 05 M .' Jio gh au pare, she 
wept and said ; while a final short -a followed by the 
conjunction is as a rule hardly sounded at all: dd lummd o 
mdr drogA-a pdpam, this mother and son don’t lie. 

§434. and. This form of the conjunction is regularly 
used in certain pronominal combinations: l-a-nl rdst pan, 
nanedi has bdvar-a happah, though you and I may speak 
the truth, not a soul wiU credit us ; dd lame lashhar e 
hi nan-a-num dare this is that army we and you 

saw here. It is seemingly preserved in the compound word 
bil-a-sum, bow and arrow, rainbow, and it is possibly the 
original form of the conjunction, 

§435. hum, also nl aga jwdn m, t him dmzl 
hattanut, righteous though you are, I too have committed 
no theft ; I him, Mcdkut-ta, hand mdr mi Mkalh-ta, not only 
did I myself beat him, but my son beat him into the bargain. 

The Persian form ham is sometimes used, but it is generally 
regarded as mrut, and the same applies in a greater degree 
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to U, -vrliicli has been introduced from Sindbi mi U dmn-a 
pdsa, you too will say so. 

§ 436 > or; ya . , ,ya) either • . .or: — dd livillitedn 
ddde harf yd ede, of these horses take this one or that; 
liar-mKht hi I ne fendwdr latingdt, yd temt hares, yd 
tend llume man etis, the next time I summon you, please 
either come yourself or send your brother, 

§ 4 : 37 . Nei . . . (o) nei, neither . . . nor (§ 336 ) : — ^ nei 
Mk'uddgi.dn JchuUm nei handaghdn. I fear neither God nor 
man ; i nei ordn narrdnut o nei nedn narrot, I have neither 
fled from him nor am I likely to flee from you. 

§ 438 . Xaya imayar), but: — i hassuia, maga hane 
hasarm pen Mkaharm rasengd, I would have come, but I 
received other tidings on the road; o pare asit, maga hare 
pen hdremas, he said one thing, but did another. The form 
magar may be regarded as surut. 
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§439. It will be useful to note a few of the commoner 
sounds and exclamations used to express emotion. These 
include not only ‘ vocal gestures/ but also words which have 
been, and in some cases still are, full parts of speech. 

§440. Hmi, yes Teurato leasa ? hem, will you go with 
the flock ? yes. The verb used in the interrogation is gener- 
ally repeated in the answer ; da hulh nd e? Jiau, hand e, is 
this horse yours ? yes, it’s mine. 

§441. S-m, yes:— m hmid hUe jwdnlat hingm ? h-m, 
did you catch my remarks properly ? oh yes ; tufaknd tavdr 
nd hhafdi tammd ? h-m, tammd, did the sound of the gun 
reach your ear ? yes, it did. 

§442. yes (to superiors ) ispmt rutdmis? 
jl, have you cut lucerne for the horses ? yes, sir ; Mechche 
pdhwro karenus ? jl khtodja. karenut ? have you saddled the 
camel ? yes, master, I have. It is often coupled with hau : 
jl hau. 

§443. * Chile, ^ no. The most primitive mode of express- 
ing dissent is to emit a clicking noise called, but not sounded, 
chik : iraah kungmus? {chik), have you had your food? no. 
The sound, which resembles the click of the cab-driver, is 
accompanied by a side-toss of the head. 

§444. Allah, mi — da handaahe must Jehandtmsf dhah, 
have you seen this person before ? no ; guzhahe kashshdno ? 
dJiah, aim kashsUtano, have they pulled up the lucerne 
roots ? no, not to-day. The final syllable of dhah is clipped 
exceedingly short . 

§445. JShah (na), mi— dam darenus? nah, are you 
tired? no; Jehardste lei karenus? tiah ddiskd kattauul-td, 
have you given the bullocks grass ? no, 1 haven’t yet. 
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§446. Jwan, very well:-'? aino Sehmi Mm, jwan, Un, 
I’m off to Sibi to-day, very well} go. 

§447. SlutJiT, thank goodness Jchanat-ne, tbany 

goodness I saw you. 


§448. MS,r, oh.:— mar da chucha amaro jwdnoas e,. oh. 
my, what a fine baby he is. 


§449. muda, my G!q6.i- ji Kh^d da amaro sddaras 
a, my God, what a curious creature. The Garr Sasolis^ 
make use of an extraordinary expletive : o hand Mkarrund 
J^iidd, dd ]dhalhand hulland hdtum sholoh 6, oh my green 
God, all the men in this village have their head shaven. 


§450. Vtth vdf hnllo: — vah vd, jwdnangd arista harem 
handdd e hi ni harenus ? hullo, is this woi'k you’ve done 
the work of honest men ? mh vd, aim jwdno husas hendnm, 
bless us, you’ve put on a mighty fine shirt to-day. 

§451. SJidbdS) bravo: — shdbds, huUie sharr khar-hharra 
harenus, bravo, you’ve currycombed the horse splendidly. 
It may be used ii’onically, especially when preceded by vd : 
vd shdbds, hand melhte gum harenus, bassunus osb^iisiil, have 
you come back after letting my sheep go astray ? 

§453. by Sovex— puhu, hallo vallaras e, by Jove 

a big flock of birds. ■ 

§453. PuJi, pshaw:— nl ardhd hallo areas massus? 
pshaw, what made you such a fine fellow? The same 
contemptuous meaning is expressed vulgarly by turt and 
^urt. 

1 Tte Garr Sasolis are the Brahui men of Gotham" or Ahdera : Vidie 
harnfbr: tie dunyati s%sl are f jpare : Sasol^ jahhas-a Malek, they asked 
_ whether he had any relations in the world ; ‘well,’ quoth he, ‘ the • 
basoli IS always of the connGfifnn-n » 
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§454. Altt) alavttf alavSi cha, ho h.o:—m chara droah-a 
pdsa—alma rast paroled m m, you tell nothing but a pack 
of lies— ho, ho, so you’re the only man who speaks the truth. 

§455. Shdla (shalla), pray QtQ&.:— sMla, zu hare, pray 
God he come quickly. Its obvious derivation from in 
shd ’lldh is not always felt: shdla, Mkudd hand dme dmin 
he, pray heaven, God fTilfil my prayer. 

§456. Kh abarddr, take care khabarddr, hulll hhaloe- 
ne, take care, the horse’ll kick you. 

§457. nd jdndi, (jdnaM), woe betide you:— nd 
jdndi aga hand huchche sdr hattaves, woe betide you if you 
don’t look after my camel; sobato hdzir matavere, vde 
nvmd jdnahi, if you’re not present to-morrow early, on 
your head be it. The expression is an adaptation from 
Persian. 

§458. Arman, alas:— ama«, hand tufah ddsa radd-a 
mafavaha, ala aino sudn ser-a harena, alas, had my shot not 
missed just now, we would to-day have had our fill of meat. 

§459. -4606, woe:— hand ariah idisha jangdn 
harsengtane, woe, my husband has not yet retmmed from 
the battle. 

§460. Xciba, ^:—toha, hald-asetl mengdnun, WQ &xq 
caught in a calamity. 

§461. To this category belong the various sounds addressed 
to animals. The followmg are some of the calls : hiclh, to a 

kid, d-r-r-r-r to a sheep, cMA, to a dog. ChaMk, chih, 

chi are used to drive on a dog, a goat and cattle respectively; 
from the last sound is derived the child’s word for cattle, 

chid. Commands to halt are hash-sJi-sh to a donkey, 

pasM, to a horse. JEmh-sh-sh,.. ,.. is used to make a camel 
kneel down. is the general command to drink. 
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